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Fus thi it Lan having been Killed by the 
Hamiltons at the battle of Linlitbgow, about the 
year 1521, His fon Nrtliew, after that event, fled 
into France, where he ſerved with reputation under 
Francis I. in his Itallan wars. Aſter the death of 


James v., Sir Jatdes Hamilton, ſurnamed The Baf-. 


tard, aſſumed the titles of Earl of Arran, and Duke 
de Chattlerault, and obtained the tegenicy; as à near- 


er ſtep to the crown, in cafe of the death of the prin- 
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cels Mary, in the abſence of Lennox, the lawful heir. 


About this period, Henry VIII. of England began 


his ferocious courtſhip of the young queen, for his 
infant ſon Edward, by laying an embargo on all 
the Scottiſh ſhipping in the Engliſh ports, at a 


time when, according to Buchanan, our ſhips in thoſe 
ports were numerous. Our maritime ſtrength thus 
weakened, he next applied himſelf to the needy no- 
bles, and ſupplied them with money ; but in the end 
he found their hands were equally open to the purſe 


of the king of France, who beſtowed his money with 


equal liberality. Henry at laſt finding himſelf dup- 


ed, was inflamed with rage and reſentment, and in a 
war which continued for a long period, defaced and 


deſtroyed the whole country to the ſouthward of the 
Forth and the Clyde. The profuſion of French and 
Engliſh money had divided the country into ſo many 
factions, that none of the nobility were able to, take 


| the lead except Arran. As a balance to his power, 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, was invited home from 
France, with hopes of marrying the Queen Dowager. 
He was received courteouſly, and entertained with | 
| becoming magnificence. At this time, according to 


Buchanan, the court was diflolved in luxury and 
licentiouſneſs. Finding himſelf duped and made the 


tool of the French faction, Lennox left the court in 


reſentment, 


— * 4 . ; A 
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| reſentment, making a ſolemn oath that he would ſuf- 
fer want, baniſhment, death, nay, any thing what- 
ever, rather than allow ſuch an'affront to paſs unre- 


venged. In this diſpoſition of mind he arrived at Dun- 
barton caſtle where he received a ſeaſonable ſupply 
of 30,000 crowns from Francis I. agreeably to whoſe 


orders he gave to the Queen Dowager one third, 
another he divided among his friends, but the other 
third, which was deſtined for Cardinal Beaton, he 


kept for bis own uſe. This ſacrilege ſo provoked the 
avaricious prieſt, that he perſuaded the regent to levy : 
an army and march to Glaſgow, the ſeat of the Len- 
noxes, not doubting that they might there ſur- 


priſe him with the money. Their deſign being made 
known to Lennox, he ſpeedily levied 10,000 men of 
his own friends and vaſſals. With theſe forces he 


marched from Glaſgow to Leith, from whence he 
ſent ſome of his friends to the cardinal in Edin- 
burgh, to tell him that there was no occaſion to march 
to Glaſgow to fight bim, for that he would give him 
an opportunity to do ſo any day between Leith and 


Edinburgh. The cardinal ſeeing him in ſuch force 
before his own principal ſtrength, Edinburgh, brought 


on a negotiation with the heads of the clans. Fair 


Funn ſoon diſperſed this tornudablg ny 3 ; and 


42. : Lennox, 
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Lennox, almoſt deſerted, concluded a peace with 


the regent, and lived with him ſome days i in a 
peace and friendſhip, 


On his return from court, by way of Linlithgow, 
Lennox was informed that ſame hidden miſchiefs were 
brewing againſt him. In the night time he went pri. 
vately to Glaſgow, and having fortified the biſhop's 
caſtle with a -garriſon, and ſufficient Proviſions, he 
went to Dunbarton, where he received more certain 
information, that the e and the ee | 
vere agreed. 
In the mean time, Archibald Douglas, Earl of An- 
gus, and Robert Maxwell, chief of a noble family, 
came to Glaſgow, to accommodate matters between 
the regent and Lennox; but the regent” s cguncil 
perſuaded him to apprebend the very mediators, for 
peace; and in order to avoid the tymult of the peo- 
| ple, they were carried by a back way out of the 
town, and ſent priſoners to Hamilton caſtle. Soon 
after, accounts were brought to Lennox, that all thg 
inhabitants fit to bear arms, on this ſide the Graw- 
pian hills, were ſummoned by proclamation, againſt 
a day appointed to meet at Stirling, with ten days 
proviſions. They rendezyouſed at the time and place 
| appointed, 
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| aopainied; and the regent commanded FEM to march 
to Glaſgow. There they beſieged the caſtle for ten 
days, and battered it with braſs guns, till at laſt a 
truce was granted for a day. The guards being tam 
pered with, the caſtle was ſurrendered upon quarter, 
and indemnity promiſed to the garriſon ſoldiers; - 
yet, notwithſtanding, all of them, except one or two, 
were put to death, Lennox finding himſelf aban- 
doned by the French king, as well as the nobility of 
the kingdom, but being till patronized by Henry 
VIII. took his reſolution of ſetting out for the court 


| of England. Before his departure; he was determin- 
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ed to give ſuch a notable blow to the French faction 
in his own country, as ſhould procure him a proper . 
reception at the eourt of London; and communi- 
cating his deſign to William Cunningham, Karl of 
Glencairn, theſe two, at the day appointed, with their 
tenants and adherents, reſolved to meet at Glaſgow 
and from thence to make an irruption over Ciydſ- 
dale, which belonged to the Hamiltons and their ad- 
herents, When the regent heard of this, he reſolved 
to be before - hand with them, by feizing upon Glaſ- 
gew, and preventing the place of meeting; but 
Cunningham, with a great party of his men, having 
entered the town before, waited the coming of Len- 
nox, and n of Hamilton s approach, and of his 
deſign. 


4 7 
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deſign, drew out his men into the adjoining fields, 
and arranged them in order of battle *. They were 
about 800 in number, partly his own clanſhip, and 
- partly of the citizens of Glaſgow, who favoured his 
cauſe ; and thus, with greater courage than force, he 
joined battle, and fought ſo valiantly, that he beat 
the firſt rank of the enemy back upon the ſecond, 
and took the braſs pieces which the Hamiltons had 

e with them. \ 
When the AT was hot about tos radios quar- 
ter, and the matter was in great hazard there, Ro- 
bert Boyd, a brave and valiant man, came in ſud- 
denly with a ſmall party of horſe, and thruſt himſelf 
into the midſt of the fight, where the hotteſt ſer- 
vice was. He occaſioned a greater fear and tre- 
pidation than was to have been expected from ſo ſmall 
a number ; for both armies believed, that great aſ- 
ſiſtance was come to the Hamiltons. This miſtake 
changed the fortune of the day; for one thought 
che aſſiſtance was come to his party, the other to his 
enemy's. There were ſlain in the battle about 300 
on i both ſides ; Gin greater part was of the Cun- 
ne 


% This kippened, cooling to unde, at the place now called the 
Ratts, in ** 1544. | | | 
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' ninghams, and amongſt chem two gallant ſons of 
the Earl of Glencairn. The Hamiltons alſo . 
ed W loſs. f 


But 9 greateſt miſchief fell on the inhabitants 
of Glaſgow ; for the enemy, not contented with the 
blood of the townſmen whom they had killed, nor 
with the miſeries of thoſe who ſurvived, nor yet with 
the plunder of their houſes, took away even their 
doors, and the ſhutters and iron bars of their win- 
dows. Neither did they forbear from inflicting every - 
ſort of calamity on the n _— ning _ to 
their houſes.” 


The event of this battle wrought a great change 
in men's minds, inſomuch “ that Lennox's friends 
and kinſmen refuſed to venture a ſecond encounter; 
not ſo much becauſe their enemy's force was in- 
creaſed, and theirs. leflened, or on account of the. 
loſs of ſo many valiant men, but becauſe they could 
not ſpeedily gather together a new ſupply ; and they 

5 1 *- ee ee 20 
Before this period, the houſe of Lennox had been the temporal Lords of 


Glaſgow for many generations, alternately protecting or being protected by the 
biſhops. They had their principal reſidence here. On the ſite of their lodging 


ſtands the new court hall, on the north fide of the tolbooth ; the arms of the 


family, in freeſtone, are * and built in the welt Ade wall of the court 
__ | 


* 
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were unwiling to give any new provocation to Ha- 
milton, under whoſe e wo” knew Fay 
_ muſt ſhortly come. 


Thus Wanne finding bimlelf abandoned by the 

French, and the greateſt part of the Scots, made 
Grorge Stirling governor of Dunbarten caſtle, and 

from thence; with a few of his friends, ſailed for Eng- 
land, and was well received at court. Henry VIII. 
gave bim in marriage his niece, Lady Margaret 
Douglas, who bore to him Henry, the celebrated 
Lord Darnley, afrerwards king of Scotland, father 
to James VI. of Scotland and Firſt of England, | 


579 5 4n10 raged; 9 firs 
About this time, in order to ſuppreſs, as much as 
poſſible, the opinions of the reformed, the pope had 
honoured James Beaton, the primate, with a cardi- 
nal's hat, with orders to make à circuit over the 
different dioceſes, whete, by his preferice, and the 


Goh magnificence attending the pope's legate, it was pre- 


ſumed he would enforce the power and authority of 
the ſee of Rome, which was then in a tottering con · 
| * 1 this e he came to Leal 


The cardinal was known to i proud, and Dun- 
S-- : bar 


ar 


4 
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bar archbiſhop of Glaſgow was 0 p glorious fool. 
and yet he was ſometimes called the King's maſter, 


and was chancellor of Scotland. While the cardi- 


nal remained in Glaſgow, a diſpute aroſe between 
him and the archbiſhop about bearing of their croſſes. 
The cardinal alleged, that, by reaſon of his cardi- 
nalſhip, and that he was legate primate-within Scot- 
land, that he ſhould have pre-eminence, and that 
his croſs ſhould not only go before, but be borne 


| only where he was. Dunbar anſwered, That he 
was an archbiſhop, in his own dioceſe, and in his 


own cathedral, ſeat and church, and therefore ought 
to give place to no man. That the power of the | 
cardinal appertained only to his own perſon, and not 

to his biſhopric, for it might be that his ſucceſſor 


ſhould not be cardinal ;' but his dignity was anngx- 
ed to his office, and belonged to all who ſhould be 


archbiſhops of Glaſgow. Theſe doubts were after- 
ward reſolved by the doQtors of divinity of both the 
prelates ; but, in the mean time, the conteſt: gave 
occaſion to the following laughable occurrence in 


coming from, or going into, the choir of the cathe- 


dral, the croſs bearers began to ſtrive for precedency, 


ſo that from frowning they came to ſhouldering, and 


B . thence 


* Knox's Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
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thence to blows. The croſſes were trodden under 

foot. The fray was great, but yet a merry game, 
for rockets were rent, tippets were torn, crowns 
were knapped, and fide gowns might have been ſeen 


wantonly to wag from one wall to the other : many x} 


of them lacked bea: ds (that was the more pity), and 
therefore could riot buckle others by the birſes, as 
| bold men would have done *.” | 


This, ſays our author, was bitter mirth to the 
cardinal and his court. It was more than irregula- 


© rity, yea, it might well have been judged /aſe maje/te 


to the pope's own perſon ; and yet this enmity, at 
firſt judged mortal, was ſoon brought to reconcilia- 
tion by the crafty cardinal who, made the arch- 
biſhop an inſtrument in his perſecution of the re. 
formed. Rb 


| 1563. 

At this period our refearches naturally lead us to 
the hiſtory of our princes, and of the family of Len- 
nox, the temporal lords of our city. Upon Queen 
Mary's return from France, this illuſtrious family 
was reſtored to its eſtates and honours. After an 

ER DEW = honourable 


* Knox. 
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honourable exile of two-and-twenty years, Lennox re- 
turned to Scotland. His eldeſt ſon Henry, an ami- 
able and accompliſhed youth of twenty-one years of 
age, the neareſt male heir to the crowns of Scotland 
and England, failing iſſue of the two queens, was, 

in 1564, created Duke of Rothſay, married to the 
queen in Holyroodhouſe by the Dean of Reſtalrig, 
agreeably to the forms of the church of Rome, and 
the next day was proclaimed king, and declared to 
be affociated with __" in the government *, 


» 


The marriage and . made with - 
out the conſent of the eſtates, or, in other words, 
without the conſent of the HAMILToONs and their 
faction, afforded to them infinite concern. It de- 
prived them of their hopes of the crown of Scotland, 

' beſides. fruſtrating thoſe of ſeveral Engliſh competi- 
tors for the throne of England, on the demiſe of 
Queen Elizabeth, childleſs. The faQion adhering to 
Hamilton, viz. Argyle, Murray, Glencairn (who by. 
this time had changed fides), Rothes, &c. were ſum- ; 
. moned by heralds to attend the marriage: they re- 
fuſed, and en baniſhed by ny the heads 
| | 55 e 
ES * From ſome ſtrange omiſſion or r deſi ign he was ea; and FOIA a 


that circumſtance, he found himſelf, 1 . — the queen, no more 4 
has 2 private ſubject. | | | 


%U 
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of the faction fled into Argyleſhire, where they took 
arms and returned in force to Paiſley. 


The King and Queen hearing of this formidable 
inſurrection, and having collected as many forces as 
were thought ſufficient to ſubdue the rebels, came 
with 4000 men to Glaſgow. An herald at arms 
was ſent to demand the ſurrender of the caſtle of 
Hamilton, which not being complied with, they pre- 
pared themſelves for battle. The diſcontented Lords 
at Paiſley were at variance with one another, and 
divided in their opinions. The Hamiltons, who were 
the head, and had loſt by the marriage the proſpect 
of aſcending the throne, were of opinion that no 
good could be done until the King and Queen were- 
zaken out of the way ; alleging, that ſo. long as they 
were fate, nothing could be expected but new wars: 
this was the catch-word of politics in that ſtruggle. 
f Murray, however, who had been bred to the church, 
and learned her language, endeavoured to overturn 
chis theory; maintaining, that hidden vices in prin- 
ces ſhould be overlooked; that thoſe which would 
bear a double conſtruction, ſhould be taken in the 
| beſt ſenſe, and that their open ones ſhould be born 


with, in ſo far as they ſhould not endanger the 


7 


ſtate. | 
The 


n 


chr or ae i : 


The King and Queen, in the interim, marched 
with their army to Hamilton; they found the town 
and caſtle deſerted; the Hamiltons with their troops 
had retreated to Dumfries. They therefore return- 
ed to Glaſgow, and appointed the Earl of Lennox - 
their lieutenant in the country towards the ſouth- 
weſt. They themſelves made a circuitous courſe to 
the northern counties, where they cauſed the nobili- 
ty to take an oath of "allegiance in to which 
Was annexed this particular article: That if any 
commotion ſhould ariſe from England, they ſhould 
oppoſe it. The rebels were puniſhed, ſome by fines, 


and others by baniſhment ;. the goods of thoſe who " 


fled into England, were, wherever they could find | 


them, ſeized upon, and courts of Oyer and Ter- 


miner were ordered to be held, to inquire into _ 
remains of the rebellion. 


1.566. 

We find this year remarkable in the hiſtory of 
Glaſgow, for a forced viſit of Henry King of, Scot- 
land. At the baptiſm of his ſon, James VI., in 
Stirling caſtle, he had been refuſed the honour and 


privilege of a father at that ceremony. In rage 
and indignation (ſays our hiſtorian), he left the ſcene = 


of his diſhonour, and made the beſt of his way to 
* Glaſgow; 
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Glaſgow ; on the road he was ſeized with excru- 
ciating pains over all his body. When he came to 
Glaſgow, his father, it is ſaid, for fear of ſome peſ- 
- tilential diſeaſe, lodged him in one of the prebend's 
houſes: in the Summerfield, where the ſtrength of 
his conſtitution overcame the diſeaſe occaſioned by 
the poiſon ſuppoſed to have been adminiſtered to 
him. According to Spottiſwood's account, The 
Queen, in January this year, went to viſit the King, 
who lay fick at Glaſgow. After ſome complainings he 
made of her unkindneſs, and a little chiding, they 
kept from diſcontents paſt ; they did ſo lovingly re- 
conceal, as that the King, though he was not yet 
fully recovered, was content to be tranſported to 
Edinburgh, and had a lodging prepared for him in 
a remote place of the city for his greater quiet. It 
was there he was ſtrangled, and carried out to the 
garden, before the houſe was blown up by Both- 


well. * 


1568. | | 

When the 8 was dethroned by her ſubjects, 
in which the people in the weſt country had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, the Earl of Glencairn was one of 
their principal leaders, who, with others, joined Re- 
118 Murray a at Stirling. By their advice he ſum- 
| z moned 


i 
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moned a convention of the eſtates to meet at Glaſ- 
gow, and with his army immediately proceeded thi- 
ther, where the men of Renfrew and Clydeſdale were 
commanded to come; and whilſt he was buſied there 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and in the puniſn- 
ment of offenders, the Queen's eſcape from Loch- 
leven brought on the battle of Langſide . This 
event ſo changed the face of affairs as to make the 
ſitting of the convention at Glaſgow unneceſſary. 

Great part of the honour of this victory is due to : 
the citizens of Glaſgow, who had not forgot the 
miſerable ſacking of their town by the Hamiltons, 


after the battle of the Butts. Being placed on the 


left wing of the regent's army, they bravely with- 
ſtood the right of the Queen' s, after the M'Farlanes 
ſheered off in a daſtardly manner, 


The regent returned immediately to Glaſgow, 
and ſpent the remainder of the day in taking a liſt 
of the priſoners ; ſome he diſcharged gratis, others 
upon ſureties. | 


The chief commanders were retained, eſpecially 
the Hamiltons, and ſent to priſon. The day follow- 
ing, knowing how much that party was hated in the 


5 | _ neighbourhood, 
* Vide. p. 34-5. | 


/ 


all places naked and deſolate, the inhabitants having 
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neighbourhood, 1 took only 500 horſe, command- 
ing the reſt of the army to ſtay in their quarters, 
and went into the vale of Clydeſdale, where he found 


run away. He took the caſtles of Hamilton and 
Draffin, which were naked places. In Hamilton 
caſtle, among the plunder, he found ſome of the 
houſehold ſtuff of his father James Www. 


2 369. 

The Queen? s faction, headed by the houſe of Ha. 
milton, were ſtirred up by promiſes from the unfor- 
tunate Mary, of large ſupplies of forces from France 
and Spain; in conſequence of which, it was agreed 
upon, that Regent Murray ſhould be taken off by a 
violent death, either at Glaſgow, Stirling, or Lin- 
lithgow. The plot miſcarried in the firſt and ſecond 
places; but Linlitbgow being in the clanſhip of the 

Hamiltons, he was there ſhot from a window dy 
Hamilton of 3 


1570. 
Lennox, the King s grandfather, vali elected re· 
gent, the Queen's party, though rid of their capital 
enemy, continued to hold meetings in — and 
diſtant places of the * 
. | | About 
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ye About the 15th February, almoſt all the chiefs 
of that faction met at Glaſgow ; whence Argyle 


and Boyd wrote Morton, that becauſe they knew 


not who were the actors in, or privy to the regent's 
murder, they were willing to communicate their 
councils with the reſt of the nobility, as well for its 
diſcovery as puniſhment, but would not come to 
Edinburgh. If, however, the Queen's party would 


come to Linlithgow, Falkirk, or Stirling, they would, 


without delay, come to them. The letter, through 
the medium of Lethington, was delivered to Mor- 
ton, but the treaty came to nothing. Thus, whilſt 


each party was croſſing the deſigns of the other, the 


Engliſh entered Teviotdale, and ſpoiled the towns 


and villages belonging to Kerr and Scott. 


Scroop, one of the commanders, entered Annan- 
dale, and plundered the lands of Johnſton, who had 
been in the practice of living on booty acquired 
from the Engliſh. John Maxwell, his feudal enemy, 
joining iſſue with him in the common cauſe of de- 
fence; muſtered an army of 3000 of his followers, 
but durſt not attempt a junction. The Hamiltons, 
on hearing of the rapid progreſs of the Engliſh, 
marched to Glaſgow, reſolving to demoliſh the caſtle 


of the archbiſhop, that it might not be a receptacle 


=O — of 


* 
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of the Earl of Lennox, then returned out of Eng- 
land, and that this part of the unt . not 
Denen ihe 510 at war. 


18 Inn. 11s Tour 


kbey . 1 the ee was . by but a few 
raw. foldiers, that the governor was abſent, and that 
it was unprovided with neceſſaries, ſo that. they 
thought to ſurpriſe it by their ſudden approach; for 
they. flew into the town in ſuch halte, that they 
ſhut out a good part of the garriſon from entering 
the caſile. ' Being dilappointed of their hopes, they 
began to. batter and ſtorm it with the utmoſt fury. 
They were as vigorouſly repulſed, for the garriſon, 
though- only twenty-four in number, gave them 
ſuch a warm reception for ſeveral days, that up- 
wards of twenty-four of the beſiegers were killed, 
and {the reſt were hank oll, very which wounded. 
pf 
The ay aha a ſix os "04 hwridg that 
John Erſkine: had come as far as Stirling with an 
army to relieve the caſtle of Glaſgow, and that ad- 
ditional forces were coming from the remoteſt parts 
of the kingdom for the ſame purpoſe, raiſed the ſiege 
in the evening of the day they received this infor- 
ma 43 and retreated in . fear f. Hamilton, 
and 
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ade Himſeif, poſted: into An 8 dvunteN V 
Huntly went home, over the almoſt impaſſable Gram- 
pian mountains; the reſt ſhifted for themſelves, and 
ran ſeveral ways to ſave their lives. The Engliſn 
army about two days thereafter came to Edinburgh, 
and from thence to Glaſgow. Sir William Drury, 
the Engliſh commander, after giving his army ſome 
reſt at Glaſgow, marched to Hamilton, laid ſiege to 
the caſtle, which having ſurrendered, was demoliſh- 
ed, together with the town and the ſtately manſion” 
of the Hamiltons. This done, the Engliſh march- 
ed back to Berwick, the Scots to their own homes. 
The Engliſh, in their return by way of Edinburgh, 
deſtroyed the houſes and lands belonging to the- 
Lords Fleming and Livingſton, viz. Cumbernauld 
and Kilſyth, the Duke de Chattlerault's lodging in 
Linlithgow, the houſes of Kinneil, Pardowy, Peil of 
Livingſton, and others that n en to the Hamil- 
tons in that __ of the country . s 


A detail of the progreſs of the Regent Lennox 
through the kingdom at the head of an army, and 
the ſkirmiſh he had with the nobles who were. 
_ preſumed to be concerned in, or acceſſory to the. 
murder of the King, comes not within our limits. 

c2' +: Upon 
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Upon one of theſe occaſions, however, we find him 
very much bruiſed by a fall from his horſe, upon 
which he retired to Glaſgow, where a ſoldier came 
to him, and gave him ſome hopes of ſurpriſing Dun- 
barton. He had been ſome years a ſoldier in the 
caſtle there, and his wife coming often to him, had 
been accuſed and whipped for theft by Fleming the 
governor. Her huſband being an uxorious man, i 
and judging his wife had been wrongfully puniſhed, 
went from the caſtle; and, from that day forward, 
employed all his thoughts how he might do Fleming 
a miſchief: and coming to Glaſgow, he found means 
to inform the regent how eaſily the taking of Dun- 
barton caſtle might be accompliſhed. Boks. 
The object was defirable, the project was roman- 
tic, even in that age. The firſt of -April was fixed 
upon for the attack. During the interval, all hands 
were employed in making ladders, &c. All matters 
needful being put in as good order as the time 
would permit, John Cunningham was ſent before, 
with ſome horſe to ſtop all paſſengers ; Thomas 
Crawford followed with the foot. They were order- 
ed to meet at Dumbuick. Here Crawford, accord- 
ing to orders, informed the ſoldiers of the deſign 
ey were going upon, and how they were to eff 


it. 
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it. The ſoldiers were eaſily perſuaded to follow 
their leaders, and accordingly the ladders were car- 
ried on their ſhoulders to ſtorm the caſtle. Before 
they reached the bottom of the rock, they met with 


ſome rubs; among others, the bridge over the ri- 


vulet was broken down; this they ſoon repaired. . 
They were next alarmed with the ſight of a fire on 
the rock; when the ſcouts, however, returned with 
their report, it proved to be a mere ignis fatuus. 
The ſky which was clear and ſtarry, and the ap- 
proach of day, might diſcover them to the centinels 


above. On a ſudden: the heavens were covered with _ 


a thick miſt, which, however, reached not below the 
middle of the rock whereon the caſtle ſtood. 


The ladders braced to one another, were of an 
unmanageable length, and being overladen with the 
weight of thoſe who went haſtily up, and not well 
faſtened at foot, in a ſlippery ſoil, fell ſuddenly down 
with thoſe that were on them, but no perſon was 


a” 


hurt in the fall. The ladders were ſet up again 
more cautiouſly, and when they came to the middle 
rock, they found a convenient landing place, with 
room for them all to ſtand upon. Here they found 
an aſh ſhrub caſually growing among ſtones, which 
did them great ſervice, for they tied ropes to it and 
5 8 „„ . let 


— 
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let them down, by which means they drew up their 
fellows that were left below. Setting their ladders 
a ſecond time for the top of the rock, they met with 
a new and unexpected misfortune, which had al- 
moſt deſtroyed all their meaſures; for one of the 
ſoldiers, as he was in the middle of the ladder, was 
ſuddenly. taken with a kind of fit of the apoplexy, 
ſo that he ſtuck faſt to the ladder and could not be 
taken from it, but ſtopped the way to thoſe that 
would bo... is igel ag 


£9.39 77 07.17 


This i was alſo. overcome by the diligence 
and cheerfulneſs of the ſoldiers, who tied him to the 
ladder, which they turned in great ſilence, and ſo 
mounted over him. When they came to the top of 
the rock, there was a wall, to which they were to 
fix their third ladders to get over it. Alexander 
Ramſay with two common ſoldiers got upon it. The 
centinels ſaw them, gave the alarm, and threw ſtones 
at them. Ramſay was without armour, and unpre- 
pared for ſuch a reception, but the three centinels 
were ſoon diſpatched... Mean time 'the old crazy 
wall was overloaded with ſoldiers, and tumbled down 
under them: by its fall a breach was made for the 
reſt to enter, ſo the ruins made the deſcent more 
eaſy through the rock, that was very high and rug- 
ged 


JP 0 A 
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ged within the caſtle ; upon which: they entered in 
2 body, crying out with a great noiſe, For God 
and the King!“ and often proclaimed the name of 
the regent. Lord Fleming eſcaped the danger, by 5 
ſlipping down through the oblique rock with onlx 
one in his company, who was knocked down, but 

he deſcending a byway, was let out at a poſtern, and 
fo got into a veſſel on the river, which, by reaſon of 
the tide's being in, came up to the walls, and ſo fled 
into Argyleſhire. There were taken in the caſtle, 
John Hamilton archbiſhop of St. Andrew's ; John | 
Fleming of Boghall; Hall, a young Engliſh gentleman | 
that had fled from the laſt inſurrection in England; 
Virac, a Frenchman, who ſome time before had 
been ſent to them with ſome warlike proviſions, and 
ſtaid there in the name of the French King, to ac- 
quaint. him with the ſtate of affairs in Scotland: 


Alexander, the ſon of William Livingſton, endea+ 


voured to eſcape by changing his n but was * 
covered * — bach f U Abs e edt 


Abi W the taking of the 
caſtle in the forenoon, went down immediately: He 


highly commended the ſoldiers, then he comforted, - 


Fleming's wife, gave her all her houſehold furniture, 
Pty and utenſils, and alſo I her an eſtate, 


part 
\ 
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part of her huſband's,” which had long before been 
forfeited into the King's Exchequer, to maintain 

| herſelf and children ; the reſt of the booty was al- 
lowed to the ſoldiers *. Virac was ſent to be kept 
at St. Andrew's, and n b Wertpanch to depart. 
The Engliſhman, Hall, was delivered to the Mar- 
ſhall of Berwick; Boghall and the Lord Living- 
ſton's ſon were detained; the Archbiſhop was ſent 
to Stirlin g and publicly hanged on a gibbet Go 
for that ae 5 


; 157 3” 

About this time many abuſes had crept into the 
_ reformed church of Scotland. The clergy being ill 
paid, raiſed a great clamour againſt the ſuperintend- 
ants on that account, as well as for neglecting to en- 
force obſervance of ſtrict diſcipline by the clergy in 
the different dioceſes. The regent liſtening to their 
complaints, among which was the non-reſidence of 
the ſuperintendants, ſummoned an aſſembly, at which 
were preſent the archbiſhop ef Glaſgow, the biſhops 
of Dunkeld, Galloway, Brichen, Dumblane, and the 
biſhop of the Iſles. To remedy theſe diſorders, they 
nominated a committee to ſettle a proper form of 
church government. Among the perſons named, 

> Ae | we 
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we find Boyd, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, FE excuſed 
himſelf from taking the charge of a particular church, 
ſaying, that he had entered his office according to 


the order taken by the church and eſtates, and could 


do nothing contrary thereto, leſt he ſhould be thought 
to have tranſgreſſed his oath, and be challenged for 


altering a member of the eſtate; yet that it might 


appear how willing he was to beſtow the gifts where- 


with God endued him, to the good of the church, 


he ſhould teach ordinarily at Glaſgow; when he had 
his refidence in the city, and, when he remained in 
the ſheriffdom of Ayr, he ſhould do the like in any 


church they ſhould appoint; but without reſtriction 


or prejudice to the juriſdiction he had received at 
his admiſſion. This declaration made, he was no 5 
longer troubled with this employment. | 


L 1579. | 
The cathedral church of Glaſgow had, 'to this 


period, withſtood the ſtorm of the Reformation, 


and was left untouched by the beſiegers of the 
biſhop's caſtle. It was an eye ſore to the rigid re- 


formers, who were determined on its deſtruction. 
The magiſtrates of the city, by the earneſt entrea- 


ties of Mr. Andrew Melville, principal of the col- _ 


lege, and of the miniſters of the city, agreed at laſt 
| D BEE » 
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| to demoliſh it, and to build with its materials ſome 
little churches in other parts, for the eaſe of the 
citizens. Several reaſons were given for ſuch pro- 
ceedings; ſuch as, the reſort of ſuperſtitious people 
to perform their devotions in that place, the large- 
neſs of the church, the difficulty with which the 
voice of a preacher. could be heard by the congrega- 
tion, the more commodious ſervice of the people, 
and the propriety of removing an idolatrous monu- 
ment, which was the only one of all the cathedrals 
in the country left undeſtroyed, and in a condition 
to be repaired. To pull down this beautiful edifice, 
a number of quarriers, maſons, and other work- 
men were engaged, and a day appointed for begin- 
ning this work of religious zeal. But when the 
workmen were aſſembling by beat of drum, the 
crafiſmen of Glaſgow, juſtly conſidering the cathe- 
dral as one of the chief ornaments of the city, roſe 
in arms and threatened that he who ſhould pull 
down the firſt ſtone ſhould be buried under it ; nor 
could they be pacified till the workmen were diſ- 
charged by the nn, 


— 


A contplaine wha thereupon made, and the prin- 
ciĩpals cited before the council for inſurrection, 
where the King, not thirteen years of age, taking 
1 1 the 


1, 


1-0 


the crafts under his protection, approved of the op- 
poſition they had made, and prohibited the miniſters, 
who were the complainers, from meddling any more 


in that buſineſs, ſaying, That too many churches XL 
had been already deſtroyed, and that he would not 
tolerate more abuſes of that kind“ “ | 


1592. 


This year was remarkable for commotions among 


the reſtleſs nobility. They had lived without laws 
during the.long minority of their Sovereign, who 8 
had aſcended the throne of his anceſtors in his cradle, 
and for upwards of twenty years the country had 
been ſtained with blood, ſhed in private war, in which 
the firſt of the nobility fell. Among theſe, we find, 
in this year, the Earl of Murray, the King's natural 

couſin, who was murdered, among others, at the 


caſtle of Dunibirſel, on the north fide of Forth, be- 


longing to his mother the Lady Down, by the Earl 
of Huntly, at that time Lord Chancellor, Their bodies 
were brought in coffins to the church of. Leith, where 


they lay ſeveral months unburied, their friends refuſing 


to commit them to the earth till the ſlaughter was 
puniſhed. The death of that nobleman was uni- 
verſally lamented, and the clamours of the people ſa . 
great, eſpecially againſt the Chancellor, upon whom 

; EY TG a 
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; all the blame was laid, that the King, not elteeming 
it ſafe to abide at Edinburgh, removed with the 
council to Glaſgow, where he remained until Hunt- 

ly entered himſelf in Blackneſs caſtle, as he was 
charged. This outrage on the laws was perpetrated 
on the 7th February. In ſummer following, we 
find a parliament ſitting at Edinburgh, and we may 
therefore conclude, that the King and court ſpent 
nearly three months at Glaſgow, the only period in 
our hiſtory during which we can pronounce it it to 
have been the- 1 reſidence *. ; 


1598. 

At the battle of Langſide, between Queen Mary 
and the Regent Murray, the magiſtrates raiſed, arm- 
ed, and paid a regiment of fix hundred men who 
fought on his ſide; and the bakers were very ne- 
ceflary to him in furniſhing an unexpected quantity 
of bread to his army. Their deacon, Matthew 
Fauſide, ſeaſonably applied to the regent for the 
ground where their mills now ſtand at Partick, with 
liberty to grind their own flour free of thirlage to 
the town's mills. This well timed application of the 
deacon has put the freedom of that corporation out 
| and the ow. of 1 their freedom fine is a 
hundred 


* Spottiſwood. 
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hundred guineas, if they chooſe to „ of it. At 
the ſame time, the magiſtrates put in their claim, 
which the good regent evaded by a promiſe, that 
when their Sovereign came of age, thay ſhould have 
all he now aſked 8 


BBF 10 2 993 
November 18th, the deacons of the trades, the 
magiſtrates and merchant rank, ſubmitted their dif- - 
ferences to Sir George Elphingſton of Blythſwood, 
provoſt, and Lord Juſtice Clerk. . 


| is SL 1605. | £ | 

February 6th, Sir George with his aſſeſſors, Mr. 
David Wemyfs and Mr. John Bell, miniſters, pro- 
nounced their decreet, contained in fifty- four arti- 
cles, which is the letter of guildry *: By it the 
merchants houſe and trades houſe were erected, and 


the mode of making up the town -· council eſtabliſhed. 


It added to the magiſtracy a trade's bailie, a deacon 
convener, and dean of guild. By way of ſupple- 
ment to this decreet, were ſubjoined ſome wholeſome 


| byelaws and regulations for maintaining peace and 
good order among all rank $ in the community. A- 
mong others, at their meetings on the Butts at the 


RW weaponſhaw, 
„ See Appendix, 
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 weaponſhaw, if a tradeſman had taken his rank in 
time, the merchant was to take the firſt inferior 
place without finding fault. | 


1636. | M 

The tolbooth and town houſe, joining one an- 
other, were built by Sir Patrick Bell provoſt. This 
_ gentleman had been often re· elected provoſt, for he 
built the Tron ſteeple and meal market in 16 36, 
we the fleſhmarket. | 


10647. 

The town, trades houſe, and the patrons of Hut- 
chiſon's hoſpital, acquired the lands and barony of 
| Gorbals from Sir Robert Douglas of Blackerſton. ä 
George Porterfield provoſt. b 4; 

YAY 9 ak 4 1% 
A great fire burnt the whole Saltmarket ſtreet, 
on both ſides, from one end to the other, fo that a 
thouſand families were ruined, and 150 ſhops, with | 
moſt of the goods, burnt. to aſhes. In the year 
1645-6, the plague had viſited. the city, the crop 
had failed, and the meal was ſold at 18. gd. per 


peck. | 
| 1659, 
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7 Is 1659. 56115.) AT os 
The dai houſe or guildhall was rebuilt 5 


Sir Patrick Bell, late provoſt, then dean of guild. 


It is in length, from eaſt to weſt, a 72 feet. The 
ſteeple 164 feet high, from a plan of Sir William 
Bruce of Kinroſs, architect to Charles II. with a 
ſhip of copper in place of a weathercock, a large 
bell and clock with four dial plates. Above the 
entry to the hall is repreſented three old men, re- 
ſembling decayed members of the merchant rank, 
and a ſhip in full fail, with the arms of the city, 
cut in freeſtone. In the hall are placed, on boards, 
the names of the donors to this houſe in gilt __ | 
with the * 0 mania. | 
| 26h FRE: 

The city acquired the lands, lordſhip, and Wer 
of Provan from Sir Robert Hamilton of Silyerton- 
hill, and as lords of the manor, they annually no- 
minate a gentleman of the neighbourhocd bailie of 
Provan, with all the powers of a baron bailie 


rede, e o e det Maja 
When Charles II. was at war with the Dutch, a 
company of merchants in Glaſgow obtained letters 


of marque for the frigate George of. Glaſgow, bur- 


4 . , 
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den 60 tons, Captain Robert M Allan commander, | 
with five pieces of ordnance, 32 muſkets, 12 half 
Pikes, 18 poll axes, 30 ſwords, 3 barrels of powder, ; 
and all other neceſſaries for a fix months cruiſe, the i 
_ officers and ſeamen amounting to 60 men. They 
' . brought in ſeveral prizes to the port of Clyde, i 
| whoſe: perch, according to law, is the rock of Ailſa ; MW 
but the peace. coming on, ſays my author, the cap- 
ing trade ceaſed. In the ſame year, a licence is 
granted by Lord Ballendine to eat fleſh in forbidden 
time. Par.” i Yor OY 
166. 
The FR perſons of diſtinction ed! into 
a copartnerſhip, for carrying on the whale fiſhery, 
viz. Sir George Maxwell of Pollock, Sir John Bell 
of Hamilton Farm, John Campbell of Woodſide, 
John Grahame of Dougalſtoun, John Anderſon of 
Dowhill, John Luke of Claythorn, Ninian Ander- 
ſion and James Colquhoun late bailies, and Captain 
John Anderſon of the ſhip Providence, and put in 
each 1 5ool. Sterling capital. Out of this great ſum, 
they built that large court of houſes, warehouſes, 
and cellars, at the ſouth-weſt corner of Canon ſtreet, 
lately the ſoap work. They built one ſhip at Bel 
faſt of 700 tons burden, with 40 guns, beſides the 
my 


» 


3 


| n ah the George, with to otlier ſhips. 
loſt the whole of their capital, as might naturally be 
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They 


expected from the -outſet. A court of cellars for 25 
making oil in the Canon ſtreet of Glaſgow, was at 
too great a diſtance from the ſea. Such a fatal miſ- 
take led the city of Glaſgow into an effectual re- 
medy for 3 their infular ſituation for com- 
merce. | 


The city purchaſed from Sir Robert Maxwell of 

Newark about 13 acres of ground, then called the 
Devil's Glen Burn, on which they erected a ſafe and 
commodious harbour, cuſtomhoule, warehouſes, and 
an inn, and part of the church, of which the ma- 
giſtrates are patrons. Having acquired the right | 
from John Earl of Glencairn, they ere&ed the whole 
into a burgh of barony, and called it Port Glaſgow. 
They nominate the eldeſt bailie annually, This 
burgh of barony now contains about 4000 inhabi- 
tants z it has a large Chapel of Eaſe, which accom- 
modates about double the number of hearers: to that 
of the n church. 


| 1666. | VI : 
| The weſte lugarhouſe was built this year. The 
| KE | partners 


| 
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partners were, Peter Gemmil, Frederick Hamilton, 
John Caldwell, and Robert Cumming. After this, 


the eaſter, the ſouth, and King's ſtreet ſugarhouſes 
were erected; but theſe OY are Now e 
to other purpoſes. | 


About the ſame time, the ropework and tanwork 


| were both begun, and continue in a flouriſhing ſtate; 


and ſome time afterwards the Broomielaw quay was 
built, and coſt 30,000 merks Scots. 1792, it re- 
ceived an addition of 360 feet at the weſt end. 


| 1677. 

In dls month of November, about 12 0 clock at 
night, a great fire broke out above the croſs, and 
continued burning till the morning of next day. It 
is ſaid a thouſand families were burnt out, with the 
loſs of the farnltbow uy 


1689. 

The city levied and armed a battalion of 560 
men, and put them under the command of the Earl 
of Argyle and the Lord Newbattle, who marched 
them firſt to Edinburgh, to aſſiſt in guarding the 
convention of eſtates, where they were deliberating 


on the "ſettlement of the crown on William and 


Mary, 


VVV 
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Mary. It is nid this i Was raiſed in- one. 
day, and are known in our own times by the. name | 
of the Scottiſh Cameronians (now; the 2 5th regi- 
ment of foot). | 3 
| 5 WIA | | 55 
January: 4th, William and Mary gave hy ch: a 
charter, declaring the town as free in all reſpects as 
the city of Edinburgh. The ſame was confirmed by 
parliament, June 14. 1690. (See Appendix.) : 


1694. 
Mr. Robert Park, town clerk, was tabbed i in 1 


clerk's chamber by Major James Menzies, in the 
heat of paſſion. The ſame night the Major was pur- 
ſued and ſhot in Renfield garden, by one of three 
eminent citizens. He would not ſurrender. | A ci- 
tizen and a ſoldier had ſome difference ; ; the clerk 


took the part of the citizen, the Major that of his 


ſoldier, high words enſued, which led to, this ae | 
murder 1 in a court of Juſtice. 


-7 Laps e vil 5 
In, Fe act of parliament for an ; annual * Glaf- 
gow ranks the ſecond burgh of the kingdom. | Her 
quota is 18 00l. Scots. In 1556, ſhe:was-in the mids 
„% i dling 
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dling elaſs, and the quota was 2021. 108. Scots. At 
this period, the city of Glaſgow had the ſugar trade 
of Scotland, and the diſtillery of fpirits from mo- 
laſſes, duty free, great part of it was ſmuggled into 
| England ; and they had the only ſoap work then in 
Scotland, which by royal. charter became a mono- 
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/Beplalibiy 14th; failed Gbr Rothſay the Riſing 
Sun, Captain Gibſon ; ; the Company's Hope, Cap- 
tain Millar; the Hamilton, Captain Duncan; and 
the Hope of Borrowſtounneſe, Captain Dalling, with 
12co people on board for New Caledonia, on the 
Iſthmus of Darien, being the laſt reinforcement to 
that devoted colony (among whom was Sir John 
Stewart of Minto, the laſt of that devoted family), 
which was ſacrificed to the jealouſy of England, and 
the intereſted motives of King William's miniſtry, 
In 1695, the Bank of Scotland had been eſtabliſhed 
by royal charter and act of parliament, on the ſame 
plan and capital of the Bank of England, viz. a mil- 
lion, with this difference, that the Scotch pound was 
twentypence. The monied intereſt of Scotland, as 
well as its credit, was embarked and loſt in the 
| Darien ſcheme, i in which the people of Glaſgow were 

pts; D \ 6 Fe 
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'Y deeply intereſted, that we find them without 
ſhipping of their own from this, period to the year 
1716. | 


; Boy L174 5 LHLE. 
The FOPED ſo ruinous to the ſea-port towns on 
the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, ſeems to have collected 
and carried the ſpirit of commerce to Glaſgow, and 
the merchants, availing themſelves of their vicinity 
to the Atlantic Ocean, embark in the American 
trade with a rapidity unequalled in the hiſtory of 
commerce, and bring home the produce * i 
in Whitehaven bottom. all 


17 16. 


A veſſel | of 60 tons burden i 18 ded at 5 


berddpke, the firſt built in Clyde, for the American 
trade. The pores of e is great. 


| | 738. 1 
There are e forty- ſeven e 8 and 


twenty coaſters, belonging to Clyde. Suppoſing 


their burden 600e tons, the increaſe was rapid. At 


preſent (1 792) the gabarts on the river are up- 
wards of N 055 e meaſure. 
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CHAP. 1. 


1715s 
THE city raiſed and ſent a battalion of Go men 


to join King George I's troops, under the com- 


mand of John Duke of Argyle at Stirling: he left 
them to guard that important paſs, while he went 
to meet the Earl of Mar at Duimblans. im 54. 


1725. e $ 
ne Aan a mob broke into Mr. e e 1 
; Shawfield's houſe, and deſtroyed ſome furniture and 
liquor, but were diſperſed 'by the magiſtrates and 
gentlemen of the city. Next day the mob met a- 
gain, and were diſperſed in the ſame manner. They 


conſiſted chiefly of women and children. They aſ- 
ſembled a third time before the main guard, which 


then ſtood in the Trongate ſtreet, nearly oppoſite to 
the weſtward of where Surgeons Hall lately ſtood, 
where they ſo inſulted Captain Buſhell the com- 
manding officer, that, without the aſſiſtance of the 
magiſtrates, or reading the riot act, under autho- 
rity, he fired upon and killed two men, when the 
mob were diſperſed and ſcattered into cloſes. He 

is blamed for ordering his men to point their pieces 
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at the cloſes, lanes, and windows, where ſome were 
killed. The provoſt ſent a gentleman to expoſtulate 
with this commander. He took the cane out of his 
hand, and diſperſed the mob in a few ſeconds, By 
this time the provoſt was beſet by a mob of a more 
furious deſcription, who had come to call him to an 
account for allowing his citizens to be murdered 
by a ſoldier without authority. The ' provoſt con- 
trived to ſend Captain Buſhell word to make the 
beſt of his way out of town, if he had any regard 
for his own or his mens lives. He made a regular 
retreat, covered by a running fire, all the way to 
Scotſtown. Two of the ſoldiers fell into the hands 
of the purſuers, who ſpared their lives. Mention is 
made of an officer, © a little fat man,” who at the 
ſecond fire cauſed one of the men advance ſome 
paces forward, and point at a man; the ſoldier 
took aim and ſhot him dead. The ſame officer, with 
a pocket piſtol in his hand, advanced ſeveral paces 
from the platoon, and ſhot a man who was not con- 
cerned in the riot. About twenty perſons were kill. 
ed and wounded.” The ſequel ſhows the unfriendly 
and diſtruſtful eye with which, for a long courſe of 
time, government had looked over Scotland. Gene- 
ral Wade, commander in chief, aſſembled a body « of 
forces, came to the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, and 
encamped, 


. „ 


* | 
% e 
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encamped with a train of artillery, accompanied by 
Duncan Forbes, Lord Advocate, took poſſeſſion of 
the town, apprehended the magiſtrates and carried 
them priſoners to Edinburgh, where the Lords of 
Juſtieiary having taken cogniſance of the affair, de- 

clared them innocent and diſcharged them. Buſhell 
was tried for murder, convicted, and condemned; 
but inſtead of undergoing the penalties of the law, 
he was indulged with a pardon, and promoted in the 
ſervice: And, to crown the whole, Mr. Campbell 
petitioned parliament for damages and expences, 
and obtained from the community goool. This gen- 
lueman had formerly farmed the cuſtoms. of the 
whole Frith of Clyde, by which he acquired a large 
fortune, and had now chimed in with the Newcaſtle 
adminiſtration, who once thought of exterminating 
the Highlanders, and planting their mountains with 
. cahbages : a project which has not yet been brought 
to bear. In the mean time, however, they had ſent 

down: an Engliſh colleQor, and out- door officers 

down to the King's weigher. The people of  Glaſ- Ml 

: gow ſurely felt themſelves grated at ſuch partia- Ml 

- Uuy5 and kicked at the goad. Such was the 

return they received from this adminiſtration for 

raiſing a regiment in 1689, and another in 17155 

in ſupport of the Revolution and houſe of Hanover. 
„ Such 
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Such wanton barbarity, in the room of gratitude, 
from thoſe ſhe had ſo much befriended, ſeems to 
have thrown the ſpirit of the city into a lethargy, 
out of which they were rouſed by the people as 
gainſt whom they had made all theſe exertions; 


In 1745, Charles Edward the Pretender having 
landed in Scotland, and gained a decided victory 


over the King's troops; commanded by Sir John 


Cope, at the battle of Preſtonpans, ſent weſt Mr. 


John Hay, a writer to the ſignet, with a party of 


horſe, and being met by Glengyle and part of his 
clan, they ſent for Andrew Cochrane provoſt, and 
demanded 15,000l. in money, with all their arms 
and arrears of taxes to government, otherwiſe they _ 
would put the city under military execution, and in 

an hour's time hang him on the lamp poſt ſtanding | 
before the window, He was obliged to compound: 
in the beſt manner he could. Mr. Hay accepted of 
500ol. in money, and 5o0l. in goods. In à ſhort 
time aſter. this, Charles, at the head of 4000 High- 
landers, had marched as far as Derby. In the courſe 
of their journey, the good people of England, at 
every reſting place, had the meat roaſted and ready 
for them. The people of Leiceſter had matters in 
the ſame order the day they retreated from Derby, 
| F and 
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and were obliged to eat it themſelves, which they 
| ſeem to have done with regret ; for, in the whole 
. courſe of their journey, which has been traced by 
many intelligent travellers, there is no trace of a 
ſingle act of barbarity. Mean time they had filled 
the kingdom and capital with conſternation and 
terror; and leaving a garriſon at Carliſle to amuſe 
the King's troops, they directed their march dire&- 
ly for Glaſgow, with Mr. Hay, its old acquaintance, 
as their aid de camp, who demanded and obtained 
for the army belonging to Charles, 12,000 linen 
ſhirts, 6000 cloth coats, 6000 pairs of ſhoes, 6000 
pairs of hoſe, and 6000 bonnets. Prior to this, 
the city had raiſed two battalions of militia, one- of 
which, under the Earl of Hume, guarded the bag: 
gage at the battle of Falkirk. It ſeems they were 
not affected with the panic that ſeized the King's 
troops, and performed the ſervice allotted to them 
with great gallantry. Several citizens, in command 
of this battalion, were killed at the battle ; the other 
battalion remained at home to guard the city when 
the enemy was at a diſtance. The expence of theſe 
; two regiments, and the amercements of Charles Ed- | 
Ward, had coſt the city 14,000l.. In 1749, parlia- 
ment allowed them 10,000l. as a reimburſement. 
From this period may be dated the commencement 
| F 
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of the üer of Scotland. The purchaſe of the 
feudal juriſdictions brought about 400, oool. to the 
landed intereſt, which freed it of many incumbran- 
ces, and this year is remarkable in the annals of 
Glaſgow, for the firſt bank being opened in it. But 
before we leave the ra of 45, there is ſomething 
particular in its forming a centenary for Glaſgow. 


 SgCTION I. 


Anecdotes of the Spirituality of the Government of the 
| Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow. 


IN 1145, the firſt cathedral had been built and 
ded 3 in 1147. 


| A agg | 
Biſhop Boddington had found the firſt cel 
in a ruinous ſtate, pulled it down, and at this time 
is building a new one, the preſent fabric. He had 
been a member of the council of Baſil in the year 
1240, and after ſome ſtay in England, introduced 
the Roman liturgy i in conformity to that of Sarum, | 
 Wvhich continued undiſturbed more than three hun- 
+ Jared years. The church remains a monument of 
i „ * 


dedicated, in 1136, by aa "_ A Who 
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the fallen FIR of the Roman ſee,” and an Gow: 
ment of the country. e | 


| 28 

Biſhop Rae and Lady Lochhow built the ſtone 
bridge over Clyde of ſeven arches. The length of 
the pillars and the foundation are the ſame of thoſe 
of London bridge. At the ſpring of the arches, 
they narrow and taper into the wall at the height 
of the bridge. London bridge was finiſhed in 1209, 
it conſiſts of eighteen arches. The bridge of Glaſ- 
gow has been ſince widened, as well as that of Lon- 
don, and both on a ſcale equal to the | rivers and 
cities; with this difference, that the architect of the 
former was ſo lucky in the dimenſions of his peirs, 
that they neither obſtruct the tide nor a freſh in the 
river. This was the ſecond ſtone bridge in Scotland 
over a river. When the then ſtate of the country 
is taken into account with the preſent, the work 


may appear to the obſerving reader not much be- 


hind the great aquedut bridge over the river 'Kel- 
vin. In 1603, when James VI. went to England, 
the Tweed at Berwick had a wooden bridge ; it 
ſhook under him ; he did not like it. | In a let- 
ter of his own handwriting to the Mayor, he fays, 

| « May 
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e May be you may git a new brig, _ wha kens 


but it yy be a * ane? 


1445-6, 
Died the princely and magnificent Biſhop Ca- 

meron. He may juſtly be counted the founder of 
the city on a plan. The ſtreets which he laid out 
and formed, conſiſted of the High Street, interſected 
with the Drygate and Rottenraw (with the Limmer - 
field ® as an appendage, which might be neceſſary 
in the days of celebacy). In theſe four ſtreets he 
cauſed the members of the chapter, conſiſting of 
thirty-two prebends, to build manſes, to reſide in 
and attend the buſineſs of the cathedral. He is aid 


to have greatly oppreſſed the tenants and vaſſals of 


the ſee, which might give riſe to the ſtory told by 


| Buchanan, who never failed i in his abuſe of the un · 


fortunate. 


| 15 45. 
The reforttivaicn begins at Glaſgow, after the burn- 


ing of Jerom Ruſſell a friar, and John Kennedy a 


young man of Ayr. When they were preparing 
the fre, the former comforted the latter, ſaying, 
5 ; Fear 


* At this period a common layman was * a Limmer, Words T 
* their meaning in different ages. 
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Fear not, brother, for he is more mighty that is 
in us, than he that is in the world.” After they 
were tied to the ſtake, they endured the fire with 
firmneſs, without ſhowing any ſigns of fear or 
amazement. _ 


1645. 

The city was viſited by the plague, the crop had 
failed, the meal was 18. 9d. per peck, and James 
Grahame, the great Marquis of Montroſe, encamp- 
ed at Bothwell caſtle, and exacted a contribution 
from the city, on the pars. of his 0 maſter 


Charles I. 


1733. 
The town's hoſpital, in Clyde ſtreet, was built 


by ſubſcription, and opened 15th November this 
year, for the reception of the poor, that they might 
be better provided with wholeſome food, good clothes, 
clean lodgings, and all other neceſſaries for the com- 
fort of old age. Here they ſpend the evening of 
their days in the exerciſes of devotion, and the young 
are inſtructed in the principles and precepts of the 
_ Chriſtian religion ; they | are taught reading and 
writing, and, from their earlieſt years, habituated 
to a life of frugality and induſtry. Almoſt all of 
| 3 wal at Bb "het 
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the children are at preſent employed in car ng | 


for the cotton machinery, a ſimple, cleanly, and eaſy 
employment, and about 60 of the girls in the tambour- 
ing of muſlin. One of the chief promoters of this great 
inſtitution, was the celebrated John Gordon, M. D. 
This old patriot was a great promoter of the linen 


manufactory in Glaſgow. * He deſerves a ſtatue . 


« erected to his memory,” ſays Smollet in his Hum- 
phry Clinker : he had the happineſs of living many 
years after weaving had become the ſtaple manu- 
facture, not only of this town, but of the nation: 
he was the founder, and -one of the partners of 
Graham's Town factory, the firſt of the kind built 
in this country. He "_ regretted in 1772. 


1735. | 
The equeſtrian ſtatue of King Wiiliam was ere&- 


ed at the croſs of Glaſgow, being a Pe to > the 
city from Governor ren. "=, | 


— 


1749. 


The Wet Port, which ſtood oppoſite -the Black 


Bull Inn, and the Gallowgate Port, which ſtood at the 
head of St. Mungo' s Lane, oppoſite the Saracen's 
Head Inn, now turned into dwelling houſes, were 
then taken down. Theſe were the eaſtern and weſt- 
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the beginning of (this year, in a thunder ſtorm, 
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ern bounds of the city, there being only a few 
thatched houſes without the ports. 


4 . 1753, 5 7 p 
An act is paſſed for repairing the roads from Living- 


ſton, by the Kirk of Shotts, to the city of Glaſgow, 


and by Hamilton to Strathaven. For this purpoſe tolls 
began to be levied 22d Auguſt the ſame year. An- 
other a& for repairing ſeveral roads leading into 
the city of Glaſgow. - 


1786. yi; 
An act for building the Cumbray lighthouſe, at 


the mouth of the river Clyde. Ahout this time 
Virginia Street is opened, St. Andrew's Church 


finiſhed, and opened for worſhip ; the markets in 


King's Street finiſhed, the one on the eaſt 113 feet 
in length, and 67 in breadth. In the centre of the 


front is a ſpacious gateway, decorated with coupled 


Tonic columns, ſupporting an angular pediment ; at 


the north end is a very neat hall, belonging to the 
incorporation of butchers. This market 1s entirely 
appropriated for butcher meat. Thoſe on the weſt 
are divided into three courts, ſet apart for a fiſh mar- 
ket, a mutton market, and a cheeſe market. In 


the 


1 


und removed to the Candler 
1789. The Greenmarket in the Candlerigs, im- 
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the upper batilement of the High Church ſteeple 
ſuffered ſo much, that part of it was rebuilt again, 
by Mungo Naeſmith maſon, who built St. Andrew's 
Church, "ry een was m n ie wurden 

method.” YOTT DAFT? | ef i | 
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ETON 1757. i ee, 
The er GP was removed | off the 8 bad 


a very handſome one built at the weſt corner of the . | 


foot of the Candlerigs, - fronting the Trongate, with 


a piazza formed by four arches, and columns of the 
Tonic order ſet on their pedeſtals 3 the entablature 
ſupports an Attie courſe, lighted by oval port holes 
ornamented with palm branches. It was taken down 

dlerigs on the ſame plan in 


mediately adjoining, is in length 1 30 feet, in breadth 
41 feet. The principal entry is decorated with 
Ionic columns, ſupporting an angular pediment. 
This market is laid out in the ſame manner with 
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* The foundation ſtone of the New Bridge woah 
at the foot of Jamaica Street, by George Murdoch, 
Eq. Lord Provoſt. and Grand, Maſter, of the five 
weſtern diſtrifts, in a grand proceſſion of all the 
lodges, from the Saracen's Head Inn in the Gallow- 
gate. The ſame on: ad Great Canal was begun 


a uth | . 
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{$3 come} « | 17 Ed | 
This Rs the river Clyde was e A 
deepened by Mr. Golburn, to make the flood at the 
Broomielaw in neap tides 5 feet, and at ſpring tides 
7 feet. The ſame was effected · by ploughing the 
bottom of about one third of the channel, and 
erecting 117 jetties on both ſides of the river to di- 
rect the ſtream into this narrowed e It was 
5 ae ee, dead ff ff. 


. 8 
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1 21 a bigl- 1 
A 1 * over Clyde to 8 open- 
ed ; it has cauſed a conſiderable riſe in the value of 


land on the-eaſt fide of the town. 


ö „ 2 den a Hey © 1 t " y 
The foundation ſtone of St. Enoch's 8 was 
laid 
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ry 
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laid m of William French, Ef; Lord Pro- 
volt, Alexander Donald, Alexander Brown, and 
William Craig, bailies, Alexander M<Caull dean of 
guild, John Jamieſon convener, and James Dennif- 


toun treaſurer of the city. It was finiſhed with a 


very neat and elegant ſpire 142 feet high, and open- 
ed for worſhip in 1783, when it was dedicated by 
the Reverend Doctor William Porteous, and the 


Reverend Mr. William 1 miniſter. 


I 
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0 AGA tr eilt dal 
[March 12th; at ſix o'clock, P. M. Can to 


overflow its banks, with an inundation unequalled 


by any thing recorded in the annals of Glaſgow. Its 

perpendicular height was ſuppoſed to be about 20 
teet above the common ſurface ; the preciſe height 
of flood was put upon the lowermoſt houſe on the 
eaſt ſide of the foot of the Saltmarket, by David 


Nayſmith, ſon of the celebrated Mungo Nayſmith 


; ; # *Y ” 
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- And 1 "ey Tontine building ps the EY 


tion for a coffeeroom laid, from a plan of the-inge- 
nious Mr. William Hamilton architect. The coffee- 


room is 73 feet in length, and 32 feet in breadth, 
* Adam the builder. This was built by ſub- 
| EL W : 


Chamber of Commerce, c 


„% run aner — Bookſ 


ſeription, 10% lives on tanuus, at Fol. à life, the 

longeſt liver of the nominees to ſucceed to the 
Whole. In 2786, the ſubſcribers at a guinea annually 
were 386; in 1787, 40 1788, 458; 1789, 484; 
1790, 540 5 and in 1791, 389 ; beſides about 60 
ſtudents at the univerſity during the ſeaſon. Ground 
broke at 5 * hy pen of-the 
Monkland ow 


"th | 
Avguſt 5th, the royal charter under the great 
ſeal of Scotland was read at a- meeting of the 
aſtituting them a body 
politic. The e en time * of 215 
members, 


* } 
* 


Tie made filled with  difaſtrous hin we | 
: had failed in 17823 a dearth, accompanied with ſcar- 
city, followed it. Peage with America put a ſtop to 
commerce, which did not recover its natural chan- | 
nel for a conſiderable time. Meal 1]. 18. 4d. per 
boll. The Royal Bank of Scotland eſtabliſhed 2 
branch here, which has thriyen well. The muſlin 
manufactory was juſt beginning to ſet up its head ; 
they became neceſſary to each other. Such efforts 
phos made, and ſuch ae attained in ſpin- 


* 
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17 78s, 

Auguſt 18th, betwixt eight and nine o "clock, P. 
M. a large luminous fiery meteor paſſed over great 
part of Europe. It came from the north weſt aud 
went to the fouth eaſt: It had a long tail, emitted 
ſparkles, occaſioned 2 buzzing noiſe; warmed the air, 
and ſome- affirm they were electrifled by it. There 
is no account of its being - ſeen farther” north than 
Oban, The weather all day was hazy; the wind in 
the forenoon blew gently from the ſouth weſt, and 
ſhifted towards evening to che notth weſt. Of its 
height, various opinions were advanced. In gene- 
Fal, it was allowed it ul not "IO leſs than four 


nate 1 6 coltitieres . the IR 
de Bouille, late commander of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's atmies in the Weſt Indies, with a pair of 


piſtols highly ornamented, and finiſhed in the ſtyle: 


of the ancient Scottiſh armour, as a mark of their 
eſteem for ſoftening the horrors of war in a man- 
. PE 7 | ner 


e ee Une and at ann 
in the career of victory. His Excellency acknow- 
ledged receipt of the piſtols in a polite letter of 


provements in agriculture, and the amazing ad · 


= 


miles, as he Wd: He aſcended: a ſecond time from 
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thanks, dated London, 6th th May 1. 


| | . 1 aug 1 
„ 3 e on the 8 3 up, after 


being four months frozen. A paragraph from 


London, April 2d, Jays, that the froſt had laſted 
5 months and 24 days, in all 176 days, the ingot 


continuance of froſt in Britain upon record. The 


froſt of 1739 and 1740 laſted only 103 days. Im- 


vancement of the arts and manufactures, made this, 
compared with 1740, very latte felt y the SOOT 
ene m7 _:3dingo suoi gdgiss 

At 54 cloſe of ha: year, the people were amuſed. . 
by Signior Lunardi, who aſcended from St. An- 


drew's Square in a baſket attached ta an air balloon, 


At 20 minutes before 2 o'clock P. M. the wind was 
weſterly ; at 55 minutes paſt, 3 o'clock, he deſcend - 
ed at the water of. Ale, by Alemore, within two 
miles of Hawick, diſtant from Glaſgow about 70 


f 


* 
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gt. Andrew's Square, and nn abore e Gloria, at 
the foot of — . „le 216172 S onbg! 


— de ee 
the mercury in the thermometer at 26 degrees be- - 
low freezing of water. An alarming fire in the 
Gorbals, by which nine families were burnt out, and 
one woman N in the flames. 52 500 15 


ani 11. On Friday morning, Said 2 A. M. 
an earthquake was felt in Glaſgow, and in y many 
parts of Scotland, particularly to the ſouthward, from 
Newcaſtle to Carliſle and Whitehaven, where ſome 
n _ and old walls fell don. 

December 21. Amtanſs froſt. D 20 4 
n below the any * 


wol of e well a oiled 12 
A 1. Uncommonly cold, the 2 
at 50. On the 6th, a flight ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt in ſeveral places to the northward of Glaſ- 
gow, about een Lila Vines: and Strath- 
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| This year $t. Gearge's Square begun, and. 8. 
Andrew's Square _ on 36 Apen 32 10 100) 5175 


36 


June 1oth, and for ere days preceding, a keen 
froſt, with ſnow and rain, which er Pt 
= eee Wen 0305 — il Toi 


15. The * dess ef e 
over the Kelven, laid by Archibald RH Eſq. of 
1 9 - | Fi de 1790. . 
$77 EO 11 . 
July 26. The Eoatidation' fone” of a grammes 
ſchool, in the new graunds, was was laid by the Lord 
Provoſt, accompanie by the magiſtrates, the eom- 
mittees, and a number of other gentlemen, a tin 
plate deing ORE under the _ _ an * 
. 


Sept. 3. In conſequence of an ill managed and 
judicious wanne * the maſter weavers, to low- 


| Wassers hindered the” few How a at the 
reduced prices, cut many webs out of the loon 

and carried the yarn home to the owners, and at 
laſt came the length of burning them, Above 


fifty webs ſhared this fate. Theſe exceſſes conti- 
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nued during the ſummer months, in ſpite of all law 
and order; the magiſtrates and people in power in- 
ſulted, and even maltreated, ſo that they were com- 
pelled to call to their aid the military, and marched 
againſt a body of ſome thouſands of them, about 


the foot of the Drygate. Perſuaſion, and reading 


the riot act, only excited them to acts of violence, 


in throwing of ſticks, ſtones, and bricks. Some of | 


the magiſtrates, and ſeveral of the ſoldiers, were 
hurt and wounded ; fo that, in their own defence, 
they were obliged to fire, when ſeven or eight loſt 


their lives, and others wounded. The 3gth regi- 
ment was then commanded by the humane Colonel 
Kellit; Mr. John Riddel was then Lord Provoſt; 
Bailie Ninian Glen was then the civil commander. 


The mob diſperfed, many of the weavers left Glaſ- 


gow, and ſeveral inliſted in the 90 Ne that | 
fired among om. | 


| Notably 18. Sunday ſchools commenced : : The 
Reverend Dr. Porteous an active ieee i. this 
enn ps f 
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CHAP. III. 
DESCRIPTION OF GLASGOW. 
O a riſing ground about a mile from the north- 
ern banks of the Clyde, ſtands the archiepiſcopal 


cathedral church of Glaſgow, founded by David I. 
King of Scots anno 1135, dedicated to St. Kentigern, 


ſurnamed Mungo or ſervant by his preceptor, like Eli 


and Samuel of old. This faint was of royal extrac- 
tion in an illegitimate line. To ſave his mother's 
ſhame, ſhe fled to Wales, where ſhe bore our ſpi- 
ritual hero. The people of that country are better 
maſters of his hiſtory than us. Their tradition ſays, 


that he was the founder of the church and ſee of 


St. Aſaph, at Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, a famous 
watering place. The well of St. Kentigern is to 


this day held in high veneration. Like the Caledo- 


nians in all Ages, he wiſhed to end his days in what 


| he heard was the country where he received his be- 


ing, and there he wiſhed to ſpend the remainder of 
a life bordering on a century, in poverty, peace, and 


piety. Hiſtory ſays, that for this purpoſe he took 
up his reſidence at a place called Glaſcow, at that 


time truly deſcriptive of its name. His abſtracted 
̃ devotion 
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devotion might lead his pious mind to the romantic 
deſcription of Jeruſalem, ſurrounded by mountains, 
as deſcribed by the Pſalmiſt in the 125th pſalm, which 


is followed out by Joſephus, and confirmed by DoQor 


Pocock in his Travels to the Eaſt, as well as by 


Doctor Shaw at a former period. Like him, per- 
haps, our faint, full of the temporal imagery of the 


divine poet, might think he ſaw the Craigs Parks in 
the ſhape of Mount Moria ; the ground on which 


the High Church ſtands, and where he founded his 


cell, as the city of Jebus, or of David ; the Gauds 


Hill, as Mount Calvry ; and, following out the ſup- 
poſed imagery of our hero, the new buildings on 


the Ramſhorn grounds mow repreſents the daughter 


of Zion, Following out this ideal and topographi- 


cal account of our founder, we wiſh to ſhow out 


traveller the progreſs, the taſte, the eſteem and ve- 
neration in which he was held in ſucceeding genera- 
tions. For that purpoſe, we wiſh to conduct him to 
the . ie 55 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL o GLASGOW, © 


founded by St. Mungo in the year 632, and re- 


founded by John Achaius about the middle of the 
12th century, and again rebuilt by Biſhop William 


Boddington, 1247, in its original and preſent ſtate. 
| | N . ny 


- 


GG Tux pnisrory. | Hook 1. 


The Barony Church, exactly under the High 
Church, was originally a cemetery for the clergy, and 
ſuch as procured a place beſide them by donations 
at their death. The entry for the dead, was by a 
' vault oppoſite the organ loft- in the choir. It is | 
ſaid St. Mungo or Kentigern was buried in it, and 
| ſtrangers are ſhown his tombſtone, This place is 
in length 108 feet, by 72 in breadth, and is ſup- 
ported by 65 pillars, ſome of them 18 feet in cir- 
cumference, and in height 18 feet. It is lighted 
by forty one ſmall windows. This dungeon was fit- 
ted up in the year 1575, as the place of worſhip for 
the barony pariſhioners, who now (1791) amount to 
18,451 ſouls. Leaving this noble and unnoticed 
piece of architecture in its diſmal ſtate, the traveller 
will probably be ſhown the porch at the weſt end of 
the church, built up between the great tower ang 
confiſtory houſe, where the Archbiſhop uſed to en. 
ter at high feſtivals ; and entering the cathedral at 
the weſt door, his eye will probably be attracted by 
the doors of the old inner gate built up in the wall. 
This part of the church is ſvpported by 12 pillars 
15 feet 2 inches each in circumference, which ſup- 
port the ſecond degree of 24 pillars, and they ſup- 
Port the third degree of 18 pillars, This part of 
the cathedral forms the outer church. It is of a dif- 

4 ferent 


ferent and inferior order of architecture to the choir 
and inner church, which was the place of worſhip 
before the reformation. Going through an opening in 
a modern partition wall, he enters the choir, which 
is ſupported by 8 pillars; four of them are very large, 
on which the ſteeple of 224 feet high ſtands; each 
of theſe four pillars are 88 feet high and zo feet in 
circumference, the other four are 27 feet high and 
13 feet 4 inches in circumference. Above the entry 
to the cemetery, and immediately below the organ 


loft, are ſtatues in miniature of the twelve Apoſtles : 
in ſtone. The prieſts preſuming this entry to re- 


preſent tlie gate of hell, we find eleven of the tw elve 


Apoſtles in miniature: the twelfth, in the character 
of Judas Iſcariot, is repreſented as tumbling down 
the bottomleſs pit. Perhaps the coarſeneſs of the 


materials had ſaved them at the reformation, which 
ſwept away every thing valuable about the churches. 


| The inner church is in like manner ſupported by 
three degrees of pillars : the firſt has 30 on the north 


and 30 on the ſouth, the ſecond range 42, and the 


third 30 pillars ; the height of the firſt row is 27 
feet. Fronting the pulpit is the King's ſeat of cedar 
| wood, ornamented with the royal arms, the thiſtle 
and white roſe, and the crown, ſword, and ſceptre 


o Scotland, &c. This ſtately monument of the fal- 
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len grandeur of the Roman ſee, is in length, with. 
in the walls, 339 feet, and in width 72 feet. It has 
three aiſles; one on the north ſide of the ſpire, once 
the cells of ſome monks of an abſtemious order; one 
on the north eaſt, the only one finiſhed, it was the 


chapter houſe (now the ſeſſion houſe) and the place 
of meeting appointed for the ſynod of the Arch- 


biſhopric ; one on the ſouth at the centre of the 


building, it was not finiſhed at the reformation. Theſe 


with the tower and confiſtory houſe on the weſt 
make a double croſs. Perhaps a tower or aiſle on the 
fouth eaſt corner was intended, and would -have 


formed a triple croſs, in the ſtyle of the cathedral 


church at Lincoln. The aiſle on the ſouth is now 
appropriated to the ſame purpoſes for which the 


barony church ſerved before the reformation, viz. 
- a burying place for the clergy of the city and ſtran- 


gers. The traveller of taſte, at firſt view of the 
barony church, may be diſpleaſed for being led in- 


to ſuch an unpleaſant place. Before he leaves it, 


however, he will poſſibly give credit to the architect, 


John Murdo, born at Paris, and bred in the great 
ſchool of maſonry at Antwerp, who had the charge 
of the building of this cathedral, the Abbeys of 
Melroſe, Paiſley, Neithſdale, and Galloway. He, 
in place of raiſing a dead wall as a foundation and 


level 
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level to the fabric above it, ſupported that noble 
pile by 126 pillars, from which ariſes 510 ſprings, 
terminating in 127 key ſtones, and apprentice knots, 
in all 763. In the cathedral veſtry and chapter 
houſe, there are 329 pillars, 218 ſprings, 96 key 
ſtones, in all 643; the whole amounting to 1406 
pillars, ſprings, key ſtones, and knots. On the ſite 
of the archiepiſcopal palace and garden, in a direct 
line with the cathedral, on the weſt, ſtands the 


GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


In 1792, was laid the foundation ſtone of the 
Glaſgow Royal lnfirmary. James M Dowall, Eſq. 
Lord Provoſt, and Magiſtrates, with the Principal 
and Profeſſors of the univerſity, the Faculty of Phy- 
ſicians and Surgeons, attended by all the lodges in 
St. Andrew's church, after an excellent ſermon ſait- 
able to the occaſion by the Reverend Mr. William 
Taylor, walked in maſonic proceſſion from thence 
to the north ſide of the court of the old archi- 
epiſcopal palace, where the found was prepared. In 
the ſtone was depoſited a plate with an inſcription, | 
and two bottles hermetically ſealed, containing coins 
of the preſent reign, This building ſtands on a 
ne. due'weſt from the tower of the cathedral, by 
which : 


pa 
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which it is bounded on the eaſt, and terminated on 
the welt by the Stable Green Fort. The remains of 
the caſlle having ſtood a ruin fince the Revolution, 
with the ground and garden, was this year granted 
in free gift by his Majeſty, in his royal charter, to 
the governor of the Glaſgow Royal Infirmary. 


Previous to the deſolation of this venerable pile, 
an excellent . was taken of it by an eminent 
artiſt. 


The Royal Infirmary, which extends 180 feet in 
front, is built to a beautiful deſign of the celebrat- 
ed Robert Adams, Eſq. architect. It conſiſts of a 
ſunk ſtorey and open area, a ruſtic baſement ſtorey, 
a poliſhed Dado baſe and ſurbaſe to the principal 
ſtorey; the fourth plain, the fifth an attic; the end 
' brakes are lighted by Paladian and Venetian win- 
dows, and in the centre, over the ruſtic baſement, 
a portico with Corinthian columns and pilaſtres, 
frieze, cornice and pediment, over which is placed 
the king's arms, and terminates with' a dome in the 
centre of the building. 


The plan is in form of a triple croſs. The ſunk 
ans is in form of A triple croſs ; the ſunk ſtorey is 
4 55 > occupied 


it 


Fe by tlie kitchen and 15 apputte 


and hot baths, cells; &c. with a common ſewer _ 


welt to eaſt; through the centre of the building, to 
convey” the ſoil from the water cloſets; c. "The 
centre of the entrance is occupied by a hall 30 by 
16, double bow'd, clerks and BAK N e 
1 and great ſtair. 


The wings 61 of a wad 50 by 44, en a 


—_ two water OY ad] gs each. | 


£ 
— 


The PO ONE 0 are al of the e d. 
viſion as the former, the hall anſwering to the ma- 
nager and phyſician's rooms, only with this dif- 


ference, that the centre, which forms an octagon, 


is occupied by the operation room, 40 feet in dia- 


meter, and about the ſame height, lighted by 13 


&ylights from the dome; and four from the lants of 


the octagon. The dome is ſupported by ta co- 


jumns, on a circle of 28 feet diameter, behind which 
is ſeated as a claſs wn the ared Within 
for che e 

1 to the building is by 4 dell FRO 
The court is - ſemicircular, encloſed with a parapet 
wall and rail, a lodge in the centre, and gates on 
n 1 TO each 
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each fide, with gravel walks winding. Here we 


ſee-the influence and effects of benevolence, filently 


pouring in from all ranks, of the truly good, upon 
the diſtreſſed poor. On leaving this, and looking 


to the temple, the benevolent traveller finds practice 
equal to precept. We attend oy traveller into Ha 
* of Glaſgow. 


| Karin the Glaſgow Royal Infirmary, we paſs 
the remains of Biſhop Morehead's hoſpital, now: in 
ruins, as well as the old trades ' houſe, not worth 
looking at, more than the chapter houſe, where the 
on. $ of. "A en dun are officially 


* 
8 * x * 1 . 5 "© 1 
d 3 fre, 3 , „ . * FX $2 | Fg OY; 


mY 


i pan CR at. abe e head, of th 
Bell of he Brae, interſected by the Drygate and 
Rotten Row, repreſents the plan of the city form- 
ed by Biſhop Cameron. On the- ſouth-eaſt corner 
ſtands one of the wings of the projected palace of 


the Duke of Montroſe, who became lord of regality 


after the death of the laſt Scots Duke of Lennox, 
when ambaſſador to the court of Denmark from 
Charles II. At a conſiderable diſtance, and on the 
weſt ſide of the ſtreet, ſtand the remains of the 


| Rn: ou now loſt, in point of appearance, 


from 
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. From a comparative view af Duke Street, Which 


opens an entry by the Cumbernauld road to the 
head of Queen Street. This will one day be a 
ſtreet worthy of its name. It was projected ſo early 
as 1765, when the Carron Company thought of 
ſhortening the road from the Frith by the way of 
Cumbernauld. This project, after a great deal of 
pains was expended upon it, ended like that of a 
canal upon a ſmall ſcale, which was followed with 
ſucceſs by the grand canal. On the grounds bor- 


| dering this ſtreet, are already built a number of 


front houſes in a good ſtyle; and, among others, on 


a back ground, is the workhouſe, of fix ſtoreys 


high. 


Leaving this ſtreet, we return to the High Street; 
and immediately to the ſouth of the New. Vennel, 
we come into the college bounds, an ancient ſeat of 
the druids. The Chriſtian prieſts and monks in the 
12th century having baniſhed them, took poſſeſſion 
1 thelf ow. 

” UNIVERSITY: ' 
50 


The univerſty of Glaſgow was founded by Bi- 


hop —— in 14 52. The front of this building 


12 1 extends 
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extends along the eaſt ſide of the High Street, and 
is upwards of 330 feet long. The firſt court is 88 
ſeet long and 44 feet broad. The ſpire ſtands upon 
the eaſt fide, and is 135 feet high. Under this is 
the gateway that leads to the inner court, being 10; 
feet long and 79 feet broad. Over the entry, in a 
niche, is a buſt of Mr. Zacharias Boyd, the famous 

i paraphraſt, a benefactor to the univerſity. On the | 
caſt fide is the chapel, a large hall fitted up for wor- 

- ſhip, for the uſe of the members of the college. On 
| the eaſt fide of this is a handſome terrace walk, gra- 
velled. It is 122 feet long by 64 broad; and be- 
—hind that is a garden, conſiſting of ſeven acres of 
ground, laid out in walks for the recreation of the 
ſtudents. On the ſouth fide of this walk is the li- 
brary 3 and on the eaſt of the garden is a large park 
encloſed with a ſtone wall. On this ground, on an 

elevated Is Is the Reon Ga 


0 enn 


Biſhop William Turnbull, the founder, by whoſe 
intereſt the bull was obtained, beſtowed upon it 
both lands and revenue, and was followed in this 
by his ſucceſſors. The kings of Scotland have been 
Os | benefaQors to this univerſity, 1 King James II. 

the 
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the royal founder, beſtowed confiderable; revenues, 
and endowed it with many privileges and immuni- 
ties, by his letter under the great ſeal, bearing date 


12th kal. May 1453. The fame privileges were 


confirmed by James III. anno 1472 ; by James IV. 
anno 1509.3 by James V. anno 1542; and by 


Queen Mary anno 1547, The reformation brought 
the univerſity almoſt to deſolation, had not James 
VI, in bis minority reſtored it by his royal bounty, 
He confirmed all their privileges; he beſtowed upon 
it the tithes of the church of Govan anno 1577, 


ratified all former acts, and made ſome new dona- 
tions anno 1617, King Charles I. ratified all the 


old privileges, and beſtowed money for repairing the 
fabric. Charles II. by advice of the PR = 
money for the fame nm 


The city of Glaſgow, too, from an inſcription en- 


graven within one of the niches in the inner court, 
on the frontiſpiece of the ſtaircaſe, appear to have 


been benefactors likewiſe. In conſequence of this, 
and other regulations in the conſtitution of the uni- 


verſity, the magiſtrates are perpetual conſervators, 


and are in the annual practice of doqueting the ac- 
. nm poſſeſs 905 eee with the uni- 


1 
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verſity, the right of preſenting to the en of li 
brarian. | 0 


Mr. Zacharias Boyd, miniſter of the barony | 
church of Glaſgow, left 20, oool. Scots to the uni- 
verſity, who erected a ſtatute to his memory. Tho- 
mas Crawfourd, William Struthers, Alexander Boyd, 
and Matthew Wilſon, miniſters, were alſo benefac. 
tors. Archbiſhop James Law beſtowed many choice 
books, which are now in the library. 1672, William 
Earl of Dundonald left them a farm in the pariſh 
of Kilbride, valued now at upwards of g oool. Ster- 
ling. John Snell gave 6000 merks Scots for en- 
riching the library. The Duke of Chandos preſent- 
eld to- the college 8000l. Sterling, which was laid 
out in building the new library. John Orr of Bar- 
rowfield bequeathed 5ool. Sterling for the purchaſe 
of books to the library. Miſs Briſbane, daughter 
of Dr. Briſbane, profeſſor of anatomy in the college 
of Glaſgow, bequeathed 1000l. Sterling, the intereſt 
of which to be annually applied for the education of 
a medical ſtudent in the univerſity. Dr. Walton, 
an Engliſn clergyman; left 14col. Sterling to the 
college, the intereſt of 10001. of which to be given 
to a lecturer in medicine, the intereſt of the re- 
mainder to be given to a burſar in medicine. But 
c the 
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the moſt princely donation, perhaps, ever given to 
any college by a private individual, was that of the 
late Dr. William Hunter, phyſician and lecturer in 
anatomy in London, who, by his will, bequeathed 
to the college the whole of his very valuable mu- 
ſeum, with the ſum of  8000l.. Sterling for We | 
a mn for ** ne af i. 1217 1:5] 


The a. were once cn Sutin 
of the univerſity. The houſe of Montroſe, in 
lords of regality, of courſe became chancellors in 

ucceſſion. The chancellor. is the fountain of ho- 
nour. The rector is elected annually, by the ſuf. 
frages of the matriculated members. Before the 
reformation, they were choſen, from the chapter; 
ſince that period, they have been of the order of 
nobles or gentlemen, and in general ſuch as were 
bred at the univerſity. He ſits as preſident i in caſes 
f trial for offences committed by the ſtudents, 


- which ſeldom happens. In 674, upon the death 
of of the laſt Earl of Lennox, Charles II. gave the re- 
* mains of the eſtate to the Marquis of Montroſe, 
de th the hereditary juriſdictions belonging to the 
* family of Lennox. 

b. . CONSTITUTION. 
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The ne after the e ail he elec 
had left Glaſgow, had to ſhift for herſelf, with the 
arts they had taught her citizens. The college ſur- 
vived the conflagration of the reformation; and con- 
tinues to be, after many ſtruggles, the ſecond ſeat 
of learning in Scotland ; the original foundation 
was for a Rector, a Dean of Faculty, a Principal ot 
Warden, who was to teach theology; three Profeſ: 
ſors to teach philoſophy; afterwards ſome gentle 
men profeſſed the laws, being invited to that profeſ 
ſion, more for the conveniency of a collegiate life 
and the immunities of the univerſity, than for the 
ſmall falaries then annexed to their chairs. After 
their ſtruggle in the reformation; and the manly re- 
ſiſtance againſt all the arts of the Earl of Lennor 
for his temporal lordſhip of - Glaſgow, James VI. 
in the year 1577, took the college under his imme 
diate protection, and altered the conſtitution in ſo 
far as to add to the former four ſtudent burſar, 
one œconomus or proviſor to furniſh the table with 
proviſions, the principal ſervant, a janitor and cook. 
Since that period, the conſtitution and government 
of the univerſity has undergone various changes for 
the better; their funds, though ſmall, have been un 
| . „ | det 
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der the moſt prudent management, accompanied 
with a degree' of economy bordering on parſimony; 
Men of 'worth and learning lived upon ſmall in- 

comes in rearing a fund for the decent ſubſiſtence 
of their ſucceſſors, at a period, as if they had fore- 
ſeen it, when money is depreciated to half the va- 
lue in our times that it bore in "theirs. Here we 


or GLASGOW: | 


may notice, that a mode of education is followed 


out in à ſocial manner, the profeſſors take in their 
pupils as Boarders and lodgers, being men poſſeſſed 
of univerſal learning. At their tables, the profeſſor 


finds himſelf in the chair of virtue and morality ; 
| the ſtudent and boarder finds his landlord, in every 


ſenſe of the word, his friend, companion, and tu- 


tor, without the moſt diſtant hint that he is either 


the one or the other. Happy are the parents who 


put their children under ſuch tutors: the maſter of 


the houſe, the table companion, the” friendly in- 
former of the young ſtranger, Io to his young 
friend, nomatter the rank in life, for an account of 
the amuſements of the hours of their ſeparation, 
not as a provoſt, but as a boſom friend, who never 
REY in OE the account with a ue advice. 5 
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lor, among other things of value, carried with him 
all the records of the ſee. as well as the univerſity, 
At his death he bequeathed them to the Carthuſians, 
under the care of the Scots college at Paris, there 
to remain until the kingdom of Scotland return to 
her obedience and laws of her mother church of 
Rome. The principal of the Scots college becom- 
ing executor to his will, the legacy remains there to 
this day in a very neglected ſtate. About five-and- 

twenty years ago, the pious and learned Doctor 
Gordon, principal of the Scots college, cauſed a a 
fair copy of ſome of theſe records to be made out 
for the univerſity. of Glaſgow, Profeſſor Peter Cum- 
ing being then at Paris, had the felicity of bringing 


| home with him theſe valuable papers. The Scots 


college was founded by a Biſhop Murray, anno 1 325. 
The papers conſiſt of two chartularies, whereof one 
is pretty ancient, the character ſuppoſed to be five 
hundred years d; the other is called the 4 Reid 
o* book of Glaſgow,” and was Written in the time 
of Robert II. Here are likewiſe a good ſtock of 
original charters (one of David I, with the ſeal at 
it) and bulls of popes, with grants to and from moſt 
of the biſhops of this ſee from its firſt erection; 
there are alſo letters and minutes of the ſaid arch- 

pile g 
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biſhop's (di geſted i in a good orderly Kh), which 
might furniſh out a valuable hiſtory of the troubled 
face of affairs during all his miniſtry, and conſe. | 
quently afford ſome of the beſt light for the ſtory 
of a couple of teigns, which were both full of extra-. 5 
ordinary occurrences. The proceedings of the af= | . 
ſembly at Glaſgow, in the year 1 581, are regiſtered 
in the Scots language, and may be ſeen nearer home, ; 
fays our author Doctor Nicholſon. Vide Groans ; 
MSS. Oxen, tom. 2. - Pl 2. n. 210. 
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4 has been the cauſe of many good effects. By gra- | 
| dual ſteps by which the univerſity of Glaſgow has 
raiſed herſelf from her firſt foundation to her pre- 


ſent grandeur, the chairs in her patronages form 
data. The W bor I 796 ſtands as tal 
> lows: _ T6 70 ; 6 won 2) po 
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"Phe Duke of Meet Lord Chaneellos, 
Willam M. Dowall of Garthland, El, Rector. 


| | Viſters to the Univerſity. 
The Refer, the Dean of Faculty, and the Miniſters of Glaſ. 
| gow, ex ww. ES. 
1 . Principal, EF 
Rev. Dr. Robert OW A \ Divinity, -<- Univerſity, 
Hugh M.Leod, : Church Hiſtory, Crown. 
Patrick Cumin, tt = Be | Oriental Languages, Univerſity, 
William Brown, ' - {| 4 — Natural Philoſophy, Ditto. 
ohn — - SY Cþ Laws Ditto. 
omas Reid, an S mT 
chibald e EA alfi. . | © | Moral Philoſophy, Ditto. | 
George Jardin, — e 4 8 Ditto. | 
John Young, - = + GR, - - - Ditto. 
William Richardſon, - 5 4. Humanity, - Ditto. | 
James Millar © | © Mathematics, Crown. 
Medicine, - Ditto. 
James Jaffrey, = Anatomy and Botany, Ditto. 
Patrick:Wilfon, © 4 ll Practical Aftronomy; Ditto. 
Robert Cleghoru, nm. t Chemiſtry, = Ditto. / 
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college gate, is a princely building belonging to the b 
univerſity ; and below it is Canon Street, bounded I " 
on the north by the fite of "mon of the ca- 
nons regular. Paſſing ſouthward, and on the left I © 
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hand, is the Grayfriars wynd. Their cloiſters, be- 
fore the reformation, ſtood on the ground betwixt it 
ad the college. All the Houſes built on that part 
of the High Street hold of this inſtitution, to the 


univerſity, who rent the teinds. Below this is the I ® 
| 5 Old 
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Old Vennel, or opening to the town, above the croſs . 
on the eaſt, On the welt is an opening for Stir- 
ling's Square, ornamented on the ſouth with an ele- 
gant building by Andrew Paton the proprietor. Be- 
low this ſquare is Bell's wynd. The name ſpeaks 
it to be of modern date. This town was, for a 
long ſeries of years, under the government of a fa- 
mily of that name, and of that of Antermony. It was 
with Sir John Bell that the Duke of York ſtaid when 
he made his. occaſional excurſions to Glaſgow. His 
houſe ſtands to this day at the head of the Bridge- 
gate. From | Bell's wynd the traveller proceeds 
ſouthward to the croſs of Glaſgow. Here he meets 
the High Street, interſected by the Gallowgate and 
Trongate. In going down the Gallowgate, and 
perſevering in his journey, the barracks will, we 
truſt, truly reward his trouble; a noble pile of 
building, on the ſpot where the battle of the Gallow- 
muir of Glaſgow was fought, in the year 1542, an 
event that produced ſuch memorable effects on the 
ſueceſſion to the crown of England, without ſtruggle 
or blogdſhed, on the part of James the os of 

Scotland A 2 of 3 | | 


It was at this 3 in n to our laws 
—_ the Union, that our citizens met at the wea- 
II _ ponſhaw, 


ponſhaw, when every man, between the age of 16 
and 60 years old, was obliged to bear arms, in num. 
ber and proportion as the neceſſity of the ſtate re. 
quired, by the command of the king to his lieu. 
tenants of the county, and the provoſts of cities as 
well as royal boroughs. Leaving the Glaſgow field 
of Mars, and returning, to the Calton and the Green 
of Glaſgow, to St. Andrew's Square by Charlotte 
Street, we leave the traveller to his own remarks on 
the romantic proſpect; a beautiful country, bound: 
ed on the ſouth by the Cathkin hills, the houſe of 
Caſtlemilk, &c. About 50 years ago the ground 
on which Charlotte Street ſtands was occupied as a 
ſale garden at the rent of 36 5 merks Scots 18 an: 
num; hence a merk daily. if OF | 


St. Andrew's . n plan of St. Dun: 
ſtan's in the Fields, London, was opened for wor- 
ſhip in 1756: the ſquare was projected and begun 
to be built on a plan in 1785. Here is the branch 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland's office, with a num- 
ber of eminent muſlin warehouſes. Coming from 
St. Andrew's Square to the Saltmarket, we are pre- 
vented from giving our traveller the view of a bridge 
Which was built over the Clyde from the Old Green 
to the Town of Hutchiſon, A large freſh in the 
e river, 
2 


river, in November 1795, laid the arch ſtones on a 
lerel with thoſe of the foundation. The builder is 
doing the beſt he can in bringing them out of the 
bed of the river, which is completely deſtroyed; 
and now we hear that it is in contemplation to build 
another bridge on the ſite of the firſt. Leaving this 
unfiniſhed project to its own weight, we turn with” 
our traveller to the north; -noticing on the leſt 
Prince's Street, which opens a communication with 
King's Street on the weſt. Here is the poſt-office.. 


Fronting the head of the Saltmarket, is the. tolbooth 


of Glaſgow, viz. the cuſtomhouſe or caravanſary of 
the merchants who reſorted to the fairs and markets 


merchant depoſited his goods under the protection 
of the provoſt, to whom he gave an account of the 
qualities and quantities, and paid his lordſhip the 
cuſtoms due to the King, in conformity to his ABC, 


or book of rates of thoſe days; and in conformity 
to our laws, the tolbooth became an aſylum of ha- 


rafſed debtors of every denomination, as well as cri- 
minals of every deſcription, until they were acquit- 


ted or condemned by an aſſize of their neighbours, 


The tolbooth of Glaſgow is a princely piece of ar- 
chitecture of four ſtoreys ; the ſpire at the eaſt end 


ermunating in a crown, with a ſet of chimes hung 


under 
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under the arches, attract tha attention of every tra. 
veller. Adjoining to this, and on the weſt ſide, is the 
Town Houſe and Aſſembly Hall, a ſtately building of 
abominable ſtone, which hurts the appearance of the 
fabric, In the Town Houſe, are full length pictures of 
James I., Charles II., James II., his daughter Queen 
Mary, his ſon-in-law William, and favourite daugh. 
ter Anne, King George I., II., and III.; the laſt by 
Ramſay; and Archibald Duke of Argyle in his robes 
as Juſtice General. The aſſembly hall was on a ſcale 
ſufficient for the time in which it was built. Front. 
Ing theſe bvildings, called the Exchange, is is an e. 
queſtrian ſtatue of King William: the man is : 
maſterpiece ; the formation of the horſe is beyond 
nature; his neck riſes perpendicular from the breaſt 
| which throws the mane unnaturally into the boſom 
of his rider, his near fore foot ſtanding like a reſt 
to a loaded carriage. On the front of the tolbooth 
is the King's arms, below which was lately erected 
a modern ſtaircaſe leading to the Town Houſe and 
Court Hall, a modern building in a good ſtyle. Ad. 
joining to the tolbooth, on the ground ſtorey, are 
the town clerk's chambers, council chamber, &c. 
The Trongate takes its name from an ancient prac- 
. tice of every bargain being ſandtioned by the crobs, 
A building or a ſtone was an emblem, in ever 
market 


ket 
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market town, of our hope and belief of its efficacy, 
Nigh it was erected another croſs, for the purpoſe 
of appending beams and ſcales for the weighing of 


goods. It is within theſe forty years that the ground 
flat of the ſteeple of St, Mary and St. Michael's 
church was occupied for weighing of butter and 


cheeſe: hence Tron Church and Tron ſteeple. The 
ancient ſtone of the croſs of Glaſgow we. left be- 


hind us in St. Andrew's Square, in reſt, beſide the 
church, The ſtone is upwards of twelve feet in 
length. Leaving the church and ſteeple on the eaſt, 


the Trongate again forms a crols by the interſection 


of the King's Street and Candlerigs, both of which 
were opened in' the year 1722, In King's Street are 


the fleſhmarket, butter and cheeſe markets, as well 
as a ſmall fiſhmarket. The fronts of theſe build- 
ings are in a good ſtyle. Thoſe who recolle& our 


markets in 1750, mult allow the magiſtrates of theſe 
times to have been poſſeſſed of taſte becoming their 


ſtation. In the Candlerigs are the green markets in 
an inferior ſtyle of building. Adjoining to them, on 


the north ſide, is the guardhouſe. The public 
buildings in theſe two ſtreets, as well as the ex- 


pence beſtowed on their formation, together with 


the north weſt church built on the Ramſhorn grounds 
in the year 1722, ſhow the early predilection of our 


3 magiſtrates, 
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_ magiſtrates, on a well formed plan, for carrying the 
buildings on the increaſe of Glaſgow to the weſt- 
ward, Leaving this third and well formed croſs of 
Glaſgow, about 200 yards weſtward, the Trongate 
is again interſected by the Stockwell and Glaſsford 
Street. From this fourth croſs, Glaſsford Street 
forms the main entry from the Old Town to the 
new building, on the Ramſhorn grounds. Glaſs- 
ford Street is terminated on the north by Ingram 
Street, and fronted by the Star Inn, where the 
traveller at his eaſe will, we hope, hear our account 
of the riſe and progreſs of this new town, having 
performed his firſt day 8 en in the ancient 456 
of our city. | | 


In our account of the civil and political hiſtory 
of Glaſgow, we had occaſion to mention a riot that 
happened in the year 1725, and, among other mat- 
ters, the foundation and endowments of Hutchiſon's 
hoſpital ; that it was built on the north ſide of the 
Trongate, on the ſouth fide of the crofts called the 
Ramſhorn grounds, which were bounded on the 
| welt by the Cowlone or Queen Street; on the 
north, by the Rottenrow road, or the north weſt 
entry to the firſt croſs of Glaſgow, on the bell of 
8 in heads 0 on the eaſt, by the garden 

wall 
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wall of the Deanſide brae. It was at the beginning 


of this century that the patrons of 'Hutchiſon's hoſ- 
pital let theſe crofts to the gardeners. Theſe grounds 
continued, from that period to the year 1775; to be 


occupied in the ſhape of ſale gardens. - At that time 


the magiſtrates, as a community, bought from the 
patrons of Hutchiſon's hoſpital all theſe) grounds, on 
which they drew a plan, to be built upon; and af: 
ter laying out George's Square and the ſtreets, ſold 
the ground in ſteadings at near tlie purchaſe price 


of the ground in its natural ſtate. As none of theſe 


ſtreets are yet completely built, we leave it to our 
traveller for his amuſement in the morning; and if 
he is as well pleaſed with what he ſees as others have 
been, he will follow their tract up John's Street, | 
like the admirable Howard, who, from an eminence 
at the head of the Rottentow ctiuntes, in his view, 
twenty temples dedicated to the worſhip of the Deity: 
His benevolent heart produced the following apo- 
ſtrophe: May the grace of God be with them that 
* love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt!” This Deanſide brae 
was the garden of the prebend of Hamilton, dean of 
the chapter before the reformation. It is now laid 
out into projected ſtreets, and partly built on a plan 
like Dartmouth, ſtreet riſing above ſtreet. In the 
deſcent to his well, in the neighbourhood of the ſite 
L 12 . 
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of the monaſtery of the Gray Friars, the traveller 
will find himſelf perplexed between the progreſs of 
| the prieſts and of the arts; the monks are no more 
in their cells, and their gardens are intruded Wan 
by the 4 weaver and his loom. + 


did Canon Street on the eaſt, which is ter- 
minated by the head of the Candlerigs, clofed by 
the north-weſt church on the Ramſhorn grounds, 
built in 1722, Ingram Street opens to the weſt, 
which is terminated by Queen Street, and fronted 
by an elegant houſe. and offices. This princely 


fabric was built by William Cunningham, an emi- 


nent Virginia merchant, who ſold it ſome years ago 
to Andrew Stirling. The head of Queen Street 
bounds George's Square on the weſt. This plot is 
encloſed by a wall in the ſhape of a ſunk fence, 
railed round with bars of caſt iron, with four gates. 
| The form is oval from eaſt to weſt, the ſpace three 
acres and one half of ground. Theſe grounds were 
begun to be built upon in the year 1982; and till 
the year 1786, one houſe, built for two families, 
ſtood alone in the field. The progreſs of Glaſgow 
in this part of the city, from that period to 1796, 
is perhaps the moſt pleaſant comparative view of 
taſte and induſtry to be met with. in any city of the 

Britiſh 
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acres, were bought from the patrons of Hutchiſon's 
hoſpital at per ſquare yard; and after laying out 
the ſquare and ſtreets, the magiſtrates fold it in lots 
at the average price of per ſquare yard, The 
lots unbuilt upon are held at per ſquare yard, by 


the proprietors, at the e of the year 1796. 
For the local name of theſe grounds, we hive re. 


courſe to tradition, which ſays, that in former times 
the ſhepherds were in the practice, like. the patri- 
archs of old, at rutting time, to bring their flocks 


into the low grounds to meet the rams, in com- 


mon, for the propagation and ſupport of a mixed 
breed, as neceſlary in the different races of quadru- 


peds ; and that ſome night the demon of jealouſy 


ewes, they began a furious battle, and carried it on | 


with ſo much rage, that in the morning the ſhep- 


herds found the grounds ſtrewed with the horns of 
their rams. Hiſtory, however, gives theſe grounds 


a name more reſpectable, viz. the Pilvion Croft, or 
the Croft of the Pavilions. - It was here that Dou- 


glas Earl of Angus encamped with an army of 
12,000 men, when in rebellion againſt John Duke : 
of Albany, rennt * Scotland in the er of 


James V. 
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Queen's 8 without a plan, is ornamented 


with ſome good houſes. on the weſt ſide. About 
40 years ago, it was a narrow entry from the north: 


weſt to Glaſgow z and in the neighbourhood there 


Was formerly a large common belonging to the city, 


conſiſting of the lands now known by the name of 
Blythſwood's Parks and Bell's Parks, to which the 
town herd led the cows of the citizens in the morn- 


ing by the weſt port, and brought them in the even- 
ing to be milked. at the Cowcaddens ; hence Coy 


caddens and Cow-lone. It was by this lone that 


Oliver Cromwell marched his troops into Glaſgow, 


by the old Roman road now called Dobie's Lone, 


after he heard that the loyaliſts, then called remon- 
| ſtrants, had filled the vaults of the archiepiſcopal 
palace with gunpowder, &c. on purpoſe to blow up 


his army, as they paſſed the wall of the caſtle, then 
in a ſtate of defence. A leiſure hour will be well 


| beſtowed by our traveller in a walk from this to | 
Port Dundas, following the topographical as well as 


the hiſtorical traveller. The wide extended pro- 
ſpect, and his own taſte, will open ſcenery to his 
view far beyond our deſcription, returning from 
this elevated port on the brow of a mountain, by 
Queen's Street into Argyle Street. Looking up 


— s Street, on the north, he meets Jamaica 
Street 
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Street on the ſouth, to the weſtward of St. Enoch's 
burn. Jamaica Street leads to the new bridge of 


ſix arches. Below is the Broomielaw, the port for 


gabarts and coaſters, of ſeven feet draught of water. 


On the eaſt ſide of the bridge is the bottle-houſe, 
the cone one hundred feet high. It is the third 
erection on the ſite of the firſt bottle-houſe in Scot- 


land; the original was built about the year 1730. 


On the north fide of this, is the Glaſgow rope - 


work; privileged by Charles II. for the encourage- 
ment of that art. To the northward of the rope-walk, 


is St. Enoch's Square, opening to Argyle Street on 
| the north. On the eaſt is Surgeon's Hall. On the 
ground ſtorey is Stirling's library. The ſquare is 
terminated on the ſouth by St. Enoch's church, with 


a ſpire and bell, and clock with four dial plates. 
This church was opened for worſhip in the year 
1782. Jo the eaſtward of this ſquare, and on the 


ſouthward of Argyle Street, is St. Enoch's wynd, 


Maxwell Street and Dunlop Street. Here is the 
theatre. On the ſouth is Jackſon's Street, an open- 
ing to the Stockwell Street. Having finiſhed the 
progreſs of the buildings in the royalty, before we 


proceed to the ſuburbs, we preſent our readers with 


the rental of Glaſgow in the year 1712 and 1791, 
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and TR with that of the dumew nde as wel | 
as that of the TIRE Oe" : 


Rental of the ww of Glaſgow! in \ 1712, entit. 
led, An account of the true and real rental of al 
the lands, tenements, burrow roods, mills, and other 
hereditaments, that were or have been in uſe to be 
taxed within the burgh of Glaſgow, taken up by 
the perſons afternamed of the town council of the 
faid burgh, by appointment of the magiſtrates and 
town council thereof, viz. By Michael Coulter and 
John Craig, for the eaſt quarter of the ſaid burgh; 
Henry Smith and George Buchanan for the ſoutt 
quarter thereof ; John Brown for the weſt quarte 
thereof; Thomas Hamilton and Robert Robertſon 
for the middle quarter thereof; William Donaldfor 
and John Armour for the north quarter thereof; 

and by Robert Bogle and Patrick Mitchell for the 


borrow roods, _—_ and green, as follows, Viz. 


Of whom were Rental 5 in 1050 


Houſeholders. landholders. money. 
Eaft quarter, containing 846 93 L. 25,500 3 © 
South quarter, * 185 19,523 14 8 
Weſt qusrter, 787 227 21,763 5 4 
Middle quarter, 476 104 17,203 6 8 
North quarter, 689 246 10, © 4 
3669 8 1 94,081 10 o. 
This 
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This inrolment of the rental of Glaſgow was 77S 


ken on purpoſe to aſcertain the mode of levying the 
quota of ceſs in which the. city of Glaſgow, by a 


new caſt, came to be ranked in a ſenior place in the 
roll of the royal boroughs, at their annual convention 


in the preceding year, where, among other things, 


the delegates from the royal boroughs, who, 


as a fourth eſtate within the three eſtates, pay a cer- 
tain ſum of the a tax of Scotland. See 1971 | 


Pn „ bp ae bo 


The buſineſs above ſtated - ſeems to have been 
gone about on the' ſame principles on- which the 
hearth-money was collected for the houſe of Steuart 
before the revolution; for we find, that every malt 
kiln and houſeholder, from 41. Scots and upwards, 
are ranked as liable to a proportion of the ceſs with 


which the city was burdened, by their rank in the 
ſet of the royal een For their W ſee Ap- 1 


E 


At du, uy in theſe . times, if we could 


ſee them, the houſeholder, from 31. to 301. Scots, 
knows of no botough tax but that of the road money 
of eighteenpence per annum on each houſeholder in- 
W Perhaps the magiſtracy will one day 


— think 


or As GW. 5 89 


n 


2 
P 


think of a way of meliorating this matter, which is 
the only grievance that has been pointed out to us 
with plauſible colour; at the ſame time noticing, 
that no pauper, or perſon living on charity, or the 
bounty of their friends, when their caſe is repreſent- 
ed, are ſubjected to this ſmall matter, which hardly 
comes under the deſcription of taxation. 


An authentic record, from which the writer has 
formed the following ſtatement, will perhaps enable 
ſome of his readers to draw a comparative view of 
the ſituation of our predeceſſors and anceſtors in the 
year 1712, compared with that of the preſent age, 
pointing at 1791, preſuming that money, the me- 
dium of commerce, is reduced to about half of the 
value at preſent that was affixed to it in 1712; and, 
on that data, ſtriking off all the, houſeholders in 
Glaſgow whoſe rentals were rated from 31. to 3ol. 
Scots money, or 58. and 51. Sterling rent, we find 
that the city of Glaſgow had only nine hundred 

and ſixty four houſeholders who would at this time 
be liable to any public burden. In proof of this, 
the following ſtatement will, it is preſumed, enable 
ſome of our readers, for their amuſement, to form 
ſome data of the preſumed ſtate of Glaſgow in 1712, 
when in another place he finds it brought in com- 
| ' parative 
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parative view with a ſimilar ſtatement, from equal 
authority, for the years 1735, 1780, and 1781. 
Previous to this, take that of Glaſgow ſor 17 12. 


' In this inrolment we find | houſeholders, and ſe- 


yeral landholders, ranked in this rent roll from three 
to thirty pounds Scots, as under, viz. | 


In the eaſt quarter, houſeholders 


and tenants, = 547 
— ſouth quarter, = og 20M 
—— welt quarter, - 570 | 
— middle quarter, 386 
—— north quarter, 554 
*" 0} 2505 Houſcholders 
paying a rent of from three - | DA 


to thirty pounds Scots per 


annum; and if it is preſum- 
ed that every landholder poſ- 
ſeſſed a houſe at thirty pounds 


Scots (which was not the 


caſe), their number amounts 
S - - « 


Carry over 3560 Houleholders 
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Brou ght over 3560 enn 
Following that idea, which is 
founded in fact, the reſpec- 
table tenantry makes up the 
balance o ß 109. 


5 
4 
— * 
* 


3669 


In 1712, Aoi a rent roll for the houſe duty 
taken up in 1791, we find 2455 houſes liable to a 
duty, as under, viz. 


18,9 30l. 108. at 6d. the pound on houſes above five 
and under twenty pounds of yearly rent, amount- 
—_— J L. 473 5 3 

10,4111. at 9d. on houſes above twenty | 
pound and under forty pound per 
annum, 8 - e 8 3 

4341 l. at 18. on houſes above Fay: 
pounds, &c. 5 . 219 1 0 
; L. 1080 14 6 
Add ten per cent. on the amount, 108 1 6 


5 


I. 1188 16 © 


A: 


4 
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As the rental of the b nals of Glaſgow i is 


ranked under a deſcription of the fevers and tenants - 
who then poſſeſſed them, and whoſe rents were then . 
paid in kind, it is hoped the reader may be amuſed _ 
with the following deſcription of theſe different pro- 


erties, by which part of the then induſtry and 
temporary occupations of above one hundred citizens 
were exerted on the e roods. 


Rental of the Burrow Roods of Glaſgow i in 1712. : 


1 5 6 B. F. B. r. 
The b * — Out of this croft | 
was paid to the college, d ev: a. 
To the merchants houſe, — 50 © 
To the town * five tenants or n, 0-1 
os 


The Pallion crakk was , poſſeſſed by four feu- 


ers, the feu duty paid by them an, kind, 25 2 6 25 3 : 


The Long croft was poſſeſſed by nine feuers, | 
&c, as above, - A 
provanſide and Crubbs by thirteen ditto, 102 0 102 0 
Gallangade's Hill and Hartfield was held by | 
twenty-four feuers and tenants for 


Flemington belonging to George Danzeil, 18 o 18 © 
Moodie's mailing and Peter wy | in Blythſ- 


wood's parks, £ - 13 & 13 0 
Limehouſe bog, - — 49 1 | | 
Rent of the Limehouſe, , _ =» © —_ oF 


Carry over 579 1 


| 181 2 181 2 
Cowlairs belonging to the trades, . 3 % s 0&7 


% .- 


_ 
P 


* 
* e 
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2. F; 
579 1 


| Brought quer - 
Dowkitl, the heirs of John Robertſon, 1 
The college, eee — 25 2 


The eee bounded on the eaſt by 
Camlachie burn, and on the weſt by the 
Butts or Weaponſhaw, for ſhowing their 
arms at ſtated periods, in conformity to the 
mode of our conſtitution before the revo- 
lution, when, from time immemorial, our 
_ anceſtors, from the age of ſixteen to ſixty, 
were inrolled fencible men, for the ſervice 
of their king and country, and at the com- 
mand of him and their chief, with arms and 
proviſions for forty days, as the nature of 
the caſe might require, and this at their 
own charge. In conſequence of the cheap- 
neſs of their holdings, this Gallowmoor, 
the ſcene of many heroic actions mention 
ed in the places of our hiſtory in the courſe 
of their dates, was, in the year 1712, held 
by 39 feuers and tenants for the mn | 


payment of 8 | „„ 


Peterſhill, belonging to the town, 144 per 
annum, . 1 2 
The town's mill lands, - 5 30 0 30 0 
The Weſter Common to the town, 20 1 2 2 
| 1039 2 


V 


, + 30% 181257 gwen 
Thus 1039 bolls 2 firlots, being the - + 
ſummation of the burrow roods, - 
converted at the rate of 1eol. 
Scots: per chalder, amounts to IL. 6496 17 6 
The mills belonging t to the ſaid de | | 


as per roup, , = 4800 0 0 
The new green of the aid burgh, as A Keel 
per roup, „ 1520 0 0 
7 12816 17 6 

Amount of he rental of Glaſgow | 2 | 
brought forward, MORE | 94081 10 C 


O 
eee ET e Wo r068g8 7.6 


\ 


Which ſum of 106, 898l. 68. 8d. Scots being re- 
duced to Sterling money, is 8908l. 38. 112d. ; and 
preſuming our money to be depreſſed at leaſt one 
half in its value, the ideal nature of the rental of 
1712, compared with the preſent time, will appear 
at leaſt equal to 17,8161. 78. 11d. Sterling, which 
the reader will find ſtated in a comparative view 
with the rental of Glaſgow for the year 1791, of 
houſes liable to the houſe tax, ranked at 5]. per 
annum and upwards. 5 


This | 
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This ſworn rental for 1712 is doqueted by the 
commiſſioners who took it oo” and i is S in wha 
form — via. Hh rA 


ö 3 


„ The vithin rental of the lands, tenements, 
. | burrow roods, mills, and other hereditaments, that 
| are or have been in uſe to be taxed within the 
| burgh of Glaſgow, contained in the preceding 51 

Pages, extending in whole to the ſum of 106, 8 38ʃ 
78. 6d. Scots money, taken up by the perſons after 
named, of the town council of the ſaid burgh, by 
net of the magiſtrates and town council 
thereof, viz. By us Michael Coulter and John Craig, 
for the eaſt quarter of the ſaid burgh, extending to 
23, 5ool. 38. Scots money; Henry Smith and George 
Buchanan, for the ſouth quarter thereof, extending 
to 19,5231. 148. 8d. foreſaid ; John Brown, for the 
welt quarter thereof, extending to 21,7631. 58. 4d. 
money foreſaid; Thomas Hamilton and Robert Ro- 
bertſon, for the middle quarter thereof, extending 
to 17,203]. 6s. 8d. money foreſaid; William Do. 
naldſon and John Armour, for the north quartet 
thereof, extending to 10,0911, 4d. money foreſaid; 
and Robert Bogle and Patrick Mitchell, for the bur- 
row roods belonging to the ſaid burgh, and mills 


and green auß extending to 12,8161. 178. 6d, 
| 3 | moneſ 


— — — HY Tas 


the 
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money foreſaid, Aug the boll' at 10ol. Scots the 
chalder; Lis the true and real rent of the ſeveral 
lands, tenements, mills, and other hereditaments, 
which are or have been ſubject to pay ceſs in the 
ſaid burgh, a and that the fame is the true ſituation | 
of each of the quarters of the faid burgh and bur- 
row roods, mills and green, according as we were 
appointed to value; and this we depone to be of 
truth, to the beſt of our knowledge, as we ſhall an- 
ſwer to God. In teſtimony whereof, we have ſub⸗ 
ſcribed theſe preſents ; and each of us have ſubſerib- 


ed the pages of our reſpective quarters, with James 


MBryd town clerk of the ſaid burgh of Glaſgow; 
as. alſo thir preſents are ſubſcribed by the magi- 
ſtrates of GlaſgF, in teſtimony of their taking of 
our depoſitions hereupon, at par the 2 230 day 


of June 1712 years, VIZ. 


|. BROWN. 8 <> MICHAEL COULTER, 


ROBERT RODGER, Provolt. JOHN CRAIG. | 
W. DICKIE, Bailie. THOMAS HAMILTON. 
PETER MURDOCH, Bailie. ROBERT ROBERTSON. 
THOMAS HAMILTON, Bailie. WILLIAM DONALDSON. 
, | JoHN ARMOUR, a 
HENRY SMI. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
PATRICK MITCHELL. 
ROBERT BOGLE. 


JA. M*BRYD, Clerk. 
EB Ss 
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| In 1714, in our former ſtatement of the rank i in 
which Glaſgow ſtood in the inrolment of the royal 
burghs of Scotland, this city being goool. Scots of 
valuation, but at this period, 1724, in conſequence 
of the new tack of the teinds of the barony parilh#? 
acquired by the town of Glaſgow, there is diſcount. 
ed Blythſwood land in property and ſuperiority, viz, 
Blythſwood, valued at 350l. ; Woodſide 430l,; 
Dougalſtoun Acres 351. ; and Scotſtown Acres 12l.; 
in all 8271. Scots, which being deducted from goool. 
Scots, there remains 81731. Scots, each 100l. of 
which pays 20l. of ee. and 34. * Scots of 


yearly feu duty. 
| Grafſum. E — Tack Duty. 
5 r. s. b.] . s. .] T. 3. 5 
The lands of Bullornock, | 15 © of "25 20 4 
Commiſſary Crawfourd's 4 in: ” 
lands, viz. Broomhill, = | 
Miltoun, Nilton, Coul- 3 =, 'Þ | 
ſton, and Poſtle, - | 132 8 9 662 0 of A234 24 
HFHoganfield, CCP 
Blouquharn, 5 28 3-6 e 
Balgray, - 22 10 of 1x2 10 © 38 15 6 
Germiſtoun and Bultor- LIEK Bio. TEES , 
nock, - 23 15 of 118 x5 c 40 18 © 
Stockmuir and Stobhill, an a 6 28: a 9 14 © 
Stoberoſs, valuation 2 5ol. | 1 | | 
now reduced to + | 50 o o 68 18 ©|- 86 2 » 
Niltoun or Blythſwood 3 „ 
Hill, B > 47 -0 o. 16 4 2 
Ditto poſſefled by John E | y 
Gibſon, - 17 4 o 86 o 9 29 13 4 
Carry over ; 304 ©  ol1263 17 6| 518 13 16 


Brought over 


The wheat _ Jan. oe 
1725, | 
Kelven Haugh and Ro: 


bert Hamilton's lands 

in Partick, 
Comcaddens, 
Northſide and Keppoch, 
Weſter Poſtile, 5 
Kenmuir, - | 
Eaſter Poſtile, . +» 
Over Poſtile, _ - 
Rochhill, 


= F 


. 


Lambhill, Galle and a | 


Gairdbread;: - 


Ramſhorn and Meadow | 


Croft, - 
Carwhin, 


The Eaſter Craig _ 


Kenneyhill, . . 
The Weſter Cra the, 

merchant's. 1. 2 
Haghill, — Py ; 


Sandyhillss/ 
Shittleſtoun, 
Towcroſs, = - 
Eaſt Thorn, - 
Dalbeth, 
Weſtthorn, 
Dalmarnock, - 
Burrowfield, at this time 
the town of Glaſ ow's, 


* 
* 


gool. and Zac ariah . 


Murdoch, 7 51. - 


R. Rae of Little Govan, 


Provoſt's haugh, now in 


the lands of orrowfield, 4 


Thomas Hanna's land, 
Lenning's haugh, 

town of Glaſgow, . - 
Ditto by John Li 


— = 
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— ob Valuation. N 
| . „ DP 2 Rs 
304 o 9263 17 6 518 13 10 
200 0 0 68 18 © 
0 g 712 © 
9 of is's 4 
0 61 6 8 
© 45 16 8 
0 45 16 8 
0 3212 4 
© 6 17 10 
37 18 © 
| © of 110 4 3 
50 o of 250 0 86 2 6 
35 12 o| 278 © o 61 6 8 
— el 5e 68 18 0 
30 © © 150 4 51 3 
12 6 ] 50 © c| 20.13 
63 16 0319 © 9/110 3 
$0 18 6406 © 9 139 18 
44 0 q 220 © h 
36 © 180 0 of 62. 8 
8 o c 40 ©: of: "3 15 
65 © of 325 0 of 111 19, 
57 8 of 287 9 © 88 17 1 
1 | | 
195 4 0 975 o o 2800” 07S. 
| 135 © Of, 27 12 © 
14 6 6 
6 10 © 
2711 4 
[ 17 4-0 
2252 I5 © 
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We now proceed i in our account of the 1 and 
1 22 of | 


THE SUBURBS OE GLASGOW. 


Blackfauld or Caltoun, a' piece of ground which 
acquired its name from the purpoſe to which it was 
applied, viz. a fauld for the cattle which paſtured op 
the borough roods and Gallowmoor of Glaſgow, 
At the beginning of this century we find it in the 


ſhape of garden grounds. This ground was bound. 


ed on the north by the king's highway leading to 
Edinburgh; on the eaſt by an old road and ditch 
known to this day by the name of Witch Lone ; on 
the ſouth by the New Green of Glaſgow, and the 
old road leading to Barrowfield; and on the weſt 
by St. Mupgo's Lane, or Burnt Barns. In 170%, 
John Walkinſhaw of Barrowfield, a cadet of the fa- 
mily of that ilk in Renfrewſhire, whoſe anceſtors 
had become opulent merchants in Glaſgow in thoſe 
times, had, in the beginning of the laſt century, ac- 
| quired ſuch a fortune as enabled them to buy that part 
of the borough roods of Glaſgow, which was but a 
ſmall parcel of ground. when compared with the 
eſtate which was, by the laſt proprietor of that 
name, fold to the town and trades of Glaſgow i in 

on 1724, 


/ 


p 


/ 
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1724, for 11. Scots. The price was calculat- 
ed at thirty years purchaſe. Prior to this, Mr. Wal- 
kinſhaw formed the project of raiſing a village on 
Blackfauld, ſo cloſely joined to the city of Glaſgow. 
The gradual, ſteps. by which a town of ſuch magnj- 
tude has riſen in the courſe! of this century, a period 
of little more than fourſcore years, may ſerve as a 
data, at different periods, for the fluctuation of pub- 
lic credit, the effects and influence of commerce 
and the Sſen. when fed with their n Wealth. 


In * * the Blackfauld.. was chan to wi Sued 
upon by three feuers; in 1711 we. find one; in 1744 
oe in 1715 two; in 1722 ten; 1723 one; and 

in 1724 one, when the eſtate becomes and conti- 


nues the property of the town of Glaſgow till 17 31, 


when it was purchaſed by John Orr, Eſq., a mer- 


| chant in Glaſgow, In the ſame year he feus off one. 
lot; in 1732 ten; 1747 one; 1748 three; 1749 


fifteenz 1750 three; 1752 one; 7755 fire; 1759 
one. The entry of the old feuers of Calton was, 
for the fall of 36 ells, 11. 38. 4d. and 58. Scots of 
annual feu duty; or, for 40 falls in a rood, 661. 1 38. 
ad. Scots of entry money, and 201. Scots annual 
feu duty, and in the ſame proportion, four roods 


making an acre, 2661. 138. 4d. Scots of entry mo- 


- ney 
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ney, and 4ol. Scots annual feu duty; in Sterling 
zal. 48. 5d. entry money, and 3]. 6s. 8d. Sterling 
of feu duty. From what we have ſeen above, the 
ſeuers were ſmall in number in 1731, and during 
his life they had increaſed in a very ſmall degree. 


He lived in an age when commerce and the arts 


| were in a ſtationary ſtate in Scotland, checked by 
the convulſions of the ſtate in 1745. In theſe trou- 
bleſome times we find him contented in being the 
firſt citizen of his city, often rector of the univer- 
ſity, his Alma Mater, and at his death a princely 
benefactor to her library. In 1753, manufactures 
and the arts, which had long lain buried in Scot- 


land, in this year a feeble attempt was made to rear 


their heads; for in this year we find his ſon, Wil. 
liam Orr of Barrowfield, feuing off the ſlate houſe 


at Camlachie, with two acres of ground and ſome 


thatched houſes adjoining, to James Lowdoun, John 
Dunlop, Andrew and Peter Blackburn, and 
Moodie, merchants in Glaſgow, and Robert Glen 
dyer in Glaſgow, in company, partners of the wool- 
len manufactory near Glaſgow. The entry and 
| iflue of this tack is in form following, and being a 
curioſity, we preſent the outlines of it to our readers, 
viz. For all the days and years of 999 years com- 
plete, and thereafter for all the days and years of 
997 


ry 


: 
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999 years further, and thereafter for all the days 
and years and ſpace of 999 times 999 years more, 
furth and from the ſaid company's entry, commen- 
cing at the term of Whitſunday laſt paſt, they pay- 
ing therefor to Mr. Orr, his heirs, ſucceſſors and 
aſſignees, &c. the ſum of 16l. 138. 4d. Sterling mo- 
ney of yearly tack duty; and further paying to the 
faid William Orr and his foreſaids the ſum of a0l. 

Sterling every twentieth year, over and above the 

tack duty itſelf, at the term of Whitſunday 1793. 
and ſo to continue every ſubſequent twenty years. 
The efforts of this company in the clothing branch 


was of ſhort duration, nor does it appear that their 


exertions ever bore any proportion to their ideas, 

in the almoſt unlimited length of time ſtipulated for | 
in this tack, for the purpoſe of bringing that uſeful 
art to perfection at Glaſgow. It comprehends a pe- 
riod of no leſs than 999,999 years; and if a ſum 
equal to their firſt entry money had been laid out 
with proper ſecurity, at compound intereſt, the ſuc- 
ceeding partners, at the end of the tack, would have 

found themſelves proprietors of the earth, and clo- 
thiers for all its inhabitants. 


Early in this *- os village of Caltoun had 
been erected into a burgh of barony. The lord of 
| £6 RN the 
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the bereny erected a priſon, and nominated his ba. 
ron bailie. This office continues in uſe to this day, 
but the priſon was of no long ſtanding. It was 
found acting as an engine of malice to any citizen 
againſt a neighbour who had diſobliged him. It is 
one of the beſt built houſes in the old feu of Cal. 
| | toun; and in this age acquired the name of the Cal- 
toun meal market. Indeed it came to be the corn 
exchange of Glaſgow for Paiſley and towns adjacent, 
in conſequence of the ladles exacted on every ſack 
of victual brought into the city. About the ſame 
period, ſome of the inhabitants, and people in the 
neighbourhood, erected a ſmall chapel to. the wor- 
ſhip of the Deity, at the eaſt end of a ſtreet running 
in the ſame direction from the croſs. From this 
circumſtance it was named Kirk Street. On the 
ſite of this chapel is now erected a very neat one, by 
the people called Cameronians, or followers of the 
tenets of the four hundred miniſters who were eject. 
ed from their charges and the church in 1662. 
They all left their pulpits on one and the ſame day. 
In 1792, the feuers, by ſubſcription, feued a piece 
of ground, on which they have built a large chapel! 
of eaſe. It has a bell. It was pity the funds did 
not admit of a ſteeple and clock, being at ſuch a 
diſtance from thoſe of Glaſgow. Previous to this 
4 the 
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the feuers had acquired, in the ſhape of feu, about 
two acres of ground for ſepulture. It is encloſed in 
manner, and in conformity to our acts of parliament 
after the reformation, with a en lone wall of two 
ells 1 in RO 


In ebnclanlsw of our account of the Caltoun, 
which now, on the eaſt, runs in regular ſtreets, in- 
terſected with others running from north to ſouth, 
as far eaſt as the Witch Lones; and on the ſouth 
fide of theſe feus, bounded on the north by Barrow- 
field burn, on the eaſt by the mains of Barrowfield, 
on the ſouth” by Clyde, and on the weſt by ſome of 
the borough roods of Glaſgow, now encloſed into 
the green, which is now beautifully. ornamented 
with variety of trees, and which will in a few years 
become the habitation of every ſongſter of the fea- 
thered race, ſtands. the modern town of Bridgetown, 
a village of half a mile in length from the bridge 


over Barrowfield burn, to the free bridge of Ruther- 


glen on the ſouth, over the Clyde. The village 
and ſtreet through it ſtand on the lands of Gooſe- 
fauld. This improvement formed a new road to 
Glaſgow, and in effect brought the lands on the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of Clyde about a mile nearer 
the city. That the reader may form a proper idea 

| O . 
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of the population of theſe villages, we refer him to 
the following ſtatement, viz. In 1791, when an enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the barony pariſh was 
taken up with great accuracy, by order of the Re- 
verend Mr. John Burns, the population of the Cal. 
toun and Anderſtoun ſtood as follows, viz. in all 
14,120 fouls; and of theſe 8467 were of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, the reſt came under the deſcription 
of ſectaries, of various denominations. - A bill of 
mortality being out of the queſtion, coming in with 
that of Glaſgow, the following ſtatement of mar- 
riages, births, &c. may perhaps be entertaining to 
ſome of our reades, viz. A liſt of the births and 
marriages in the barony pariſh of Glaſgow for the 
laſt ten years, 1782 and 1791 incluſive, p 


Years. | Males. Females. Total Births, . Marriages. 


1782 158 162 320 11 
1783 — 162 255 219 112 
1784 197 177 374 137 
1785 210 213 423 156 
1786 214 220 434 173 

1987 249 241 490 206 
1788 253 217 479 179 
1789 2247 25 498 171 
1790 1 265 534 212 
8 259 529 246 


1791 


361 


It 


It 
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It was on this eſtate the coal works about Glaſ⸗ 
gow began to aſſume their preſent form. Until the 
beginning of the preſent century, the coals in this 
part of the country were hewn in the manner and 
mode of the ſimple inhabitants, who were taught to 
look for them in the bowels of the earth, by their 
conquerors the ancient Romans, by fit gang heughs 
on the ſides of hills *, and afterwards by the help 
of a windlaſs, on a pit whoſe depth reached only to 
the firſt ſeam, until the year 1727, when William 
Douglas of Glenbervie, a relation of the family of 
Barrowfield, and tackſman of the coals en that eſtate, 
taught the uninformed proprietors. of ground how 
the 'level and the dip lay in a ſouth-eaſt from a 
north-weſt direction; and from the depth of the 
firſt ſeam, he formed a valuation of the depth and 


thickneſs of the four ſeams below, the working of 


which was never ſucceſsfully attempted until the in- 
fluence and effects of the commerce of Glaſgow en- 
couraged ſome of her merchants, as well as proprie- 


- 


O 2 tors, 


The a& of the 11th parliament of James VI. 1606, ratified 
with this addition, that becauſe watermen, who draw the wa- 


ter for draining of coal-pits, and gateſmen, who work the ways 


and paſſages in coal-pits, are as neceſſary to the owners and 
maſters as the coal-hewers and bearers ; therefore enacted, &. 
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tors, to erect gins, drove by horſes, for bringing up 
the coals and the water of the firſt and ſecond ſeam, 
This ſpecies of machinery was found inadequate to 
the taſk of drawing water when. the ſecond ſeam had 
been wrought for any conſiderable time, yet conti- 
nued ſo late as 1764, when the firſt fire engine for 
drawing the water was erected at Shettleſtone, in 
the barony pariſh of Glaſgow. In 1793, we find 
no leſs than twelve fire engines in the vicinity, 
Theſe coal works afford firing to many public 
works, beſides an extenſive and well peopled neigh- 
bourhood, of not leſs than 150,000 people, toge- 
ther with a large in coaſtwiſe and for expor- 
tation, viz. 


Coal ſent to Greenoch and Port- Glaſgow by the 
Canal, at the rate of 36 buſhels to a e 


Wincheſter meaſure. 7! tp Hob 
540 chalders, or 1620 carts, ves 
5 -- "204 Rothſay and Iſlay, 
Bo 339 | South Leith. 
737 . 


Cali 


ls 
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oof He from the Broomielaw. to Greenock,, and 
Fort Glee, aeg as TR 


Chalders. Carts. 
6278 or 18834 >0 re ee s 
3139 9413 ſent cooltiviſe raſh Bs « Clough 
1439 4317 from Glaſgow to Ireland. 


11593 34775 carts of | coals, which were ſhip- 
ped from the port of Broomielaw and Port Dundas 


from the 5th January 1793 to the 5th January I 794- 


Carts per . week. Carts per annum, 
{nate Printfields, about 200 is 10400 


Town of Dumbarton, = 60 1 
— Paiſley, 5 bo WA ba | 3120 : 
Sey 16640 P 


—in all amounting to upwards of 51000 carts; and 


from the channel by which this ſtatement came, the 


reader, if he ney my wy add a fifth Lani more 
0 Tt STARE T7 N 


07-8811: 194 eee, 
A not its name from the proprie- 


tor T'of the wound on which it is built, % Ame 
derſon 
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derſon of Stubcroſs, availing himſelf of the ſituation 


of his lands in the barony pariſh, and vicinity of 
Glaſgow. 'This piece of ground is bounded on the 
north by the wood of Blythſwood, the only remains 
of a foreſt formerly belonging to Glaſgow, in a na. 
turdl ſtate; on the eaſt by the royalty of Glaſgow ; 
on the ſouth by Clyde; and on the weſt by the 


manſion houſe of its ancient lords, the lairds of 
Stubcroſs. It was ſo late as the year 1725 that Mr. 


Anderſon the proprietor formed the plan of a vil. 


lage on an unprofitable farm, and named it Anderl. 


toun. When this eſtate of Stubcroſs came to mar- 
ket in 1735, it was bought by John Orr of Barrow- 
field, who found this projected village in a ſtate of 
infancy, conſiſting of a few thatched houſes, and 
one built of turf; in which, if 'we are allowed to 
follow tradition, a weaver, poſſeſſed at that time of 


an uncommon genius, fabricated and wrought the 


firſt check handkerchiefs in this country ; and be- 
cauſe they were only eleven nails wide, they- were 
nicknamed half ell half quarter divoties, from the 


materials with which the houſe was built in which 


they were wrought. From: this period the town of 


Anderſtoun roſe, from theſe ſmall beginnings, to a 
ſize much beyond the proportion of the population 
of Glaſgow. In 1758, when an unproductive farm 

| N n 
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on the weſt ſide of the town, on the Stuberoſs eſtate, 
was feued off by the proprietor, to be built on a 
plan, it was named Finniſtoun, in compliment to 
the projector, the Reverend Mr. Finnie, who was 
at this time hin to the family of Barrow- 
held. | 


His piety and amiable diſpoſitions allowed this 
laurel to fit on his brow unenvied in life; and the 
fouriſhing ſtate of the arts in the rural village of 
Finniſtoun, perpetuates his memory when he is no 


more. 


In 1790 and 1791, when an enumeration of the 
inhabitants of that part of the pariſh was taken by 
the elders, at the deſire of the Reverend Mr. John 
Burns, the number of ſouls in Anderſtoun and its 
dependencies was found to be upwards of 3000, 
About the year 1769, was built that large church 
on the north fide of the main ſtreet, in a large, dry, 
and well encloſed burying ground. The people be- 
longing to. this congregation are in communion with 
the church of relief. A bill of mortality for this 


| place would give no room for forming data to the 


calculator, in health and longevity, becauſe numbers 


of the citizens of Glaſgow burying in that place of | 
the 9 ſepulture, 
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ſepulture, it is therefore joined with the general bill 
for Glaſgow, the Barony pariſh, and Gorbals, ot 
Shedden's Town. In 1793, part of the inhabitants 
of Anderſtoun purchaſed a piece of ground in Pic. 
cadilly Street, on which they have built a neat ſmall 
chapel, in a well encloſed burying ground. The 
hearers are in communion with the antiburgher ſc 
| ceders. About the fame time, à neat fleſh market 
and ſhambles were built by ſubſcription of the ſeve. 
ral proprietors, This market has made a viſible al. 
teration on the intercourſe which the inhabitants ne- 
ceſſarily had with the markets of Glaſgow on the 
week days; and on Sunday, the burgher chapel, 
together with that new chapel of eaſe in Campbell's 
Street, Dowhill, has made a very conſpicuous al- 
teration in the numbers alternately going and com. 
ing from public worſhip in the city and village. 
About the year 1762, a number of” metchants in 
Glaſgow formed themſelves into a company; and 
having built that large brewery on the ſouth fide of 
Anderſtoun on a ſcale ſuperior to any on this fide 
of the Trent, they formed the project of brewing 
porter, and have been ſo ſucceſsful, that it is drunk 
by Londoners as London porter, until they are told 
it was brewed at Glaſgow; they then find ſome- 
thing, they cannot well tell what, that makes a 
| ſmall 


4 
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ſmall difference between it and the Londoh brewed. 
Here is a conſiderable rope work, the ſecond in 
Glaſgow, and on the north ſide of the town a ca- 
lico printfield, on a pretty large ſcale; but the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the inhabitants of Anderſtoun, men, 
women and children, is the loom, winding, warp- 
ing, weaving, tambouring, and flowering the muſlin, | 
now the ſtaple manufactory of Scotland. 


Finniſtoun, .on a fine dry ſandy bottom, is fa- 
mous for her villas for ſummer quarters, an emi- 
nent bleachfield, and the Verville cryſtal work, 
carried on in a ſcale and taſte equal to any in Bri- 
tain; ſome of their performances are inferior to 
none in Europe. | 


Brownfield, a village of yeſterday, which now to 
appearance, at a mile's diſtance, joins Glaſgow: and 
Anderſtoun. This piece of ground, a part of the 
Broomielaw croft in the borough roods of Glatgow, 
conſiſting of not more than ten acres, was feued off 
in 1791 at a ground annual, amounting to upwards 
of zool. Sterling. About 1766, this plot of ground 
was feued from the college of Glaſgow by Brown, 
Carrick and Company, lawn and cambric manufac- 
turers, and was uſed by them as a bleaching field, 

„ and 
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and continued in that ſtate until the project of the 
village of Brownfield was formed and brought into 
eſfect. At this period we have not been able to ob. 
tain the amount of the number of its inhabitants, 
The village of Brownfield is bounded on the north 
dy the road leading to Anderſtoun, and on the eaſt 
by Delphtfield; on the fouth by the river Clyde, 
and on the weſt by a ſmall nameleſs burn, which 
terminates the royalty of Glaſgow. . 


| Delphtfield, on the Broomielaw croft, joins Brown- 
field to Glafgow.—See progreſs of the arts, &c. in 
the Hiſtory of Glaſgow. 


Nearly oppoſite to this, on the ſouth fide of the 
Clyde, ſtands Tradeſtown, on a piece of ground be- 
longing to the lordſhip of Gorbals, now the pro- 
perty of the Trades Houſe of Glaſgow, who, avail- 
ing themſelves of the mode of thinking of the 
people in 1791, feued off upwards of eighteen acres 
of ground, to be built upon in three years, the 
purchaſe money converted into a ground annual, 
the average amounting to upwards of 3ol. per an- 
num per acre. The rent paid, when in' tillage, did I 
not bring from the huſbandman 508. per acre. The 
project of feuing ground to be built upon, on a rent 
gens | of 
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of a ground annual, was followed by the patrons of 
Hutchiſon's Hoſpital, on St. Ninian's croft, bound- 
ed on the north by Clyde, the Blind burn the 


march on the eaſt, the Rutherglen Lone on the 


ſouth, and the Gorbals on the weſt. This village 


is named Hutchiſon, from the patron. On this 


ground ſtreets are paved, and a number of houſes : 


built, in this projected town, in a ſtyle that would 
ornament ſome of the ſtreets of any city. Our ac- 
count of this town leads us into the Gorbals. The 
name is from the Latin. It was here that the bi- 
ſhop received his teinds from the ſouthern parts of 
his dioceſe in the whole county of Ayr, and the 
greateſt part of Renfrewſhire. Hence Garbals—he 
zarbled the beſt of the crop. There are ſtill ſtanding 


and occupied a number of the teind barns in Ru- 
therglen and Paiſley Lone. Tradition ſays, that . 


before ever a timber bridge was built over the 
Clyde, that a number of houſes ſtood on the ſouth 


ſide of the ferry, perhaps the Sheddingſtown men- 
tioned in the correction and renewal of the charter 


of Rutherglen, when their magiſtrates are forbid to 


exact their cuſtoms at the croſs of Glaſgow, but are 
allowed to do it at Sheddingſtown. In the latter 


end of the 13th century, we find no mention made 
of this village under either of theſe names, in che 
3 1 
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account of the march of Sir William Wallace to the 


battle of Glaſgow. As it was, however, the place 


of delivery of the teinds of the richeſt part of the 
dioceſe, we find Biſhop Rae, in the following cen. 
tury, at great expence and pains in building the 
ſtone bridge of eight arches to this valuable repo. 
 ſitory of a great part of the revenue of the biſhopric, 
From this period, we may preſunte that his ſucceſ. 
ſors, a living body, were at pains to encourage the 
building of their village on ſomething like a plan. 
A large common belonged to it, It was bounded 
on the north by Clyde, on the eaſt from thence by 
the Blind burn to the foot of Langſide hill, where 
it takes its riſe, as well as the Kinninghouſe burn, 
which bounds it on the weſt, until it empties itſelf 
into the Clyde. The names of 'the grounds are all 
'of yeſterday. The moor houſes are the only 1- 
magery of the ſide of an Engliſh common that we 
know of in Scotland. Previous to the reformation, 
there had been in this village a chapel for ſaying 
maſs for the ſouls of the deceaſed, and for worſhip. 
About the latter end of the 16th century, when 
Archbiſhop Boyd feued the barony pariſh to the 
tenants, he gave to his niece, Miſs Boyd of Troch:- 
rig, who had married Sir George Elphingſton of 
1 Ou | Blythſwood, 
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Blythſwood, in portion, the lands and lordſhip of 
Gorbals. | 


Theſe lands were free of 6 to any will but 
chey were not poſſeſſed of water, or a fall. To re- 
po- medy this, Sir George built a windmill for grind- 
ric. ing the corn of his tenants, on the ſouth ſide of the - 
el. Clyde, oppolite to where the Crane now ſtands. His 
the arms were in the wall on the north fide, cut in free 
an. ſtone. When it was undermined and taken down 
led MI laſt year, the hardneſs. of the ſtone, and accident, 
by kept the e in x preſervation, 


We now n to the village of Gorbals, where 
elf MW till remains, in good repair, the chapel rebuilt by 
all Sir George. The ſtucco work, in ſquares, is or- 
i- namented alternately in the middle of each, with the 

we initials 8. G. E. and D. A. B. in triangles. A lit- 
n, de to the northward ſtands Sir George's houſe, the 
ng corners of which terminate in projecting turrets. 
ip. St. Ninian's croft was a donation of Lady Loch- 
en how's to the Lepers Hoſpital, which ſtood on that 
be croft. That diſeaſe wearing out of faſhion before 
h- WW the reformation, the rental became a penſion to the 
of I indigent who choſe to be inrolled under that de- 
d, I ſcription. Tradition e that Sir George withdrew 
| this 
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this Se 5 that at the end of his FREY the 
frowns of fortune, and his attachment to the royal 


cauſe, brought him to his grave in poverty, and 
his eſtates into the hands of his creditors. The ! 
tordſhip of Gorbals was bought by Sir Robert Dou. ill 
glas of Blackerſtoun, whom we ſee a lord of our 
city at the battle of Kilſyth. It was him that built 
the great tower on the north ſide of the chapel (his 
arms, in free ſtone, are in the eaſt wall), which is 
now the priſon of this burgh of barony, which did 
not reinain long in his hands. This lordſhip came 
in to the market before the reſtoration. The city 
of Glaſgow, the Trades Houſe, and the patrons of 
Hutchiſon's Hoſpital, joined their funds in one ſum, 
and became the proprietors. From chat period to 
the year, 1790, the lordſhip and the lands continued 
under one common management. The city gave, 
out of their council, a bailie of the merchant rank 
for one year, and for the next year, from the trades 
rank, out of the ſame body, a tradeſman to ſucceed 
him. The bailie appointed by the city is joined by 
a townſman of the Gorbals, as his ſubſtitute; and 
theſe two chooſe another townſman 'as a deputy ; 
theſe three chooſe four men in the ſhape of aſſeſſors, 
who are called birleymen ; their uſe and powers are 
in conformity with the members of the dean of 


guild 
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guild court in a city, extending to burgh and land- 
ward in their territories, In the year 1790, the 
corporate bodies who had ſo long preſided over this 
lordſhip, as a mixed body, came to an agreement to 
divide it into lots, in conformity to the ſums advan- 
ced. The town, as one, and the grounds, were di- 
vided into four parts. The provoſt drew for the 
whole. The juriſdiction over the village of Gor- 
bals came to the town, as was intended. St. Ni- 
nian's croft, on the eaſt, was drawn for Hutchiſon's 
Hoſpital ; the lands on the weſt, to a certain mea- 
ſured line, fell to the Trades Houſe, and Glaſgow 
received the weſtermoſt lot, beyond Tradeſtown, | 
bounded by the Kinninghouſe burn. On the eaſt 
fide of the Blind burn, and on the Govan eſtate, 
they have for time immemorial had a dry and well 
encloſed burying ground; and within theſe ſixty 
years the people of Gorbals built a neat place of 
worſhip in the ſhape of a chapel, in the pariſh of 
Govan. At firſt the half of the ſeats were. rented, 
and filled by. people from Glaſgow.” About 25 
years ago, all that part of the pariſh of Govan, to 
the eaſtward of the Kinninghouſe burn, by conſent 
of the miniſter, and act of the general aſſembly, was 
leparated from Govan, and erected into the pariſh 
of Gorbals. The magiſtrates are patrons. The 
4 . Gorbals, 
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Gorbals, for time immemorial, has been famous fot 
gunmakers, perhaps inferior to none in Scotland 
William Murdoch was in the practice of furniſhing | 
new raiſed regiments with drums. The greateſ 
part of the ſpinning wheels, a new art at the begin. 
ning of this century, were turned and made here, 
The Gorbals was alſo celebrated for its manu- 
factory of worſted plaids made there. They were 
worn in the ſhape of vails by the women. Tradi. 
tion ſays, that this art received patronage here from 
the Duke of York, when governor of Scotland, 
who, in his zeal, penſioned the poor and the pious 
old women who became proſelytes to the Roman 
ſee. Their rank and piety brought them under the 
_ deſcription of penſioners. The five pound papiſt 
had one ſtripe of yellow in the front of her vail, 
the ten pound papiſt two, and the three pound pa. 
piſt three ſtripes. Hence the mark of reproach 
heèard by our fathers on ſeeing theſe plaids on the 
ſhoulders of the wearers grand-daughters, O fie ! « 
five pound papiſt. We are more particular in our 
account of the duration of the faſhion in this fabric 
of the loom, from the perſeverance of the wearers, 
no matter the motive, The wearers thought their 
anceſtors pious. The oldeſt Glaſgow plaid manu- 
facturer is now walking on his ſtaff, lamenting the 
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change of faſhion which has deprived him of the be- 
nefits of the myſtery of the ſcarlet dye on worſted 
yart. The ſearlet cloak, ſucceeded by the ilk 
and ſatin; was the ' cauſe of the downfal of this 
branch, as well as the e filk and latin plaid. 


Lek theſs extenſive ind” well he fuburbs; 
we return with out traveller to the city, where, at 
his leiſure, he may read our account of its conſtitu- 


tion, in the following pages. 1. An account of the 


magiſtrates and town council of the city of Glaſ- 
gow, their different departments while in office. 
2. The office” beaters and lyners of the Mer- 


chants houſe, annual committee, &c 3. The mem 25 


bers of the Trades houſe. 4. Commiſſioners on the 
tiver Clyde. © 5. Commiſſionefs on the bridge. 6. 
Aſſeſſors for the poor. 7. The burſaries in the 
univerſity, which are in the gift of the magiſtrates 
and council of Glaſgow. 8. An account of the 
amount of the nett revenue of the city. g. The 
certain and preſumed expenditure of the city of 
Glaſgow, claſſed under certain heads; viz. t. Ex- 
penditure; 2. Subjects or property belonging to the | 
town, together with public charities, &c. &c. ö 


Q.. — © 
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The city of Glaſgow is governed by the follow. 
ing order. of magiſtracy and council, in conformity 
to the ſet of the borough eſtabliſhed by Sir George 
_ Elphingſtone of, Blythſwood in 1605, accompanied 
by a rider, in the mode of electing counſellors in 
1748, viz. one Lord Provoſt, two merchant bailies, 
and one trades bailie, making four magiſtrates; one 
dean of guild and one deacon convener, twelve 
merchant counſellors, eleven trades counſellors; and 
counſellors. by office, a treaſurer and a maſter of 
works,—in all thirty-one, Theſe are choſen at 
Michaelmas annually; and the magiſtrates of the 
lordſhips belonging to the city are choſen by the 
magiſtrates and council of the city, on the days 
following, viz. On the zd the magiſtrates choſen ; 
on the 6th the new counſellors choſen ; on the 57th 
Port. Glaſgow ; on the 21th the dean of guild, con- 
vener, and all the other office bearers in the city, 
viz. the bailie of Gorbals, one of the council, and 
his depute, who chooſes his under bailie, being alſo 
a feuer and villager of Gorbals. On this day they 
re- elect, according to cuftom, the maſter of works, 
and chooſe a water bailie, alternately from the mer -· 
chants and trades rank, who in general are not 
counſellors, the bailie of Provan and city fiſcal. 


wi 


. The 


and deacon convener, with ten counſellors, the ma- 
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The annual committee conſiſts of the provoſt and 
three bailies, dean of guild, and deacon convener, 
with ten merchant and trades counſellors, N an 
Nn number of each, 1 in all Lixteen.” 

"The ehaittibties! | er public ute u dann the 
Lord Provoſt and three bailies, the dean of guild 


ſter of works, in this as in the preceding committee, 
making one of the number, being a counſellor 
ex officio. This committee has power to employ 
workmen and undertakers, any OE a key; 


. ; . 181 
* 


2 


urch 7 J HOUSE a OFFICE REARERS. | 


This houſe is wum by the wagiſtnain! er N 
cio, viz. The Lord Provoſt, dean of guild, and two | 
merchant bailies, and thirty fix counſellors,” toge- 
ther with four lyners. The funds of this houſe are 
managed by an annual committee, made up of the 
dean of guild, the Lord Provoſt, two merchant bai- 
lies, and eight members ; any two of them, with 


the dean of guild, is a quorum. 


This houſe was built by ſubſcription, and ſup- 
ported by the fees of entry or matriculation, but 
os more 
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more particularly by donations of the rich. Their 


number and ſums are ſo reſpectable, that the dean 
of guild and aſſiſtant brethren, from the intereſt of 
the funds, are enabled to give away annually up. 
wards of 4ool. Sterling to about fixty decayed mem. 
bers, their widows or children, in penſions propor- 
tioned to their needs, or former rank in life, in ſums 
from zl. to 20l, per annum; and ſo well is this be- 
nevolent | inſtitution conducted, for the benefit of 
ſuch a number, that there are only three perſons un. 
der the claſs of 20). per annum. Under the fame 
management, and in their gift, are the following 


mortifications, viz. Govan's for ſix people, 41. 8s, 
104d. is 261. 138. 4d. ; Donaldſon's for two perſons, | 


at T each, is 10l. ; Spreul's one perſon, 5l.; Moll's 
two perſons, 11, 198. each, is 31, ; Peter's one per- 
ſon, 81. 68. 8d. z Graham's Al.; Selkirk's 11, 108.; 
Aird's 3 3l. 68. 8d. for one perſon, and for three 


perſons at 221. 45, 6d., is 66l. 138. 6d., in all a. 


mounting to 1.591. 108. ad. annual charities, under 


. the direQtion and management of the dean of guild 


and his aſſiſtant brethren, 


TRADES 


ES 


Chap, II. or ra οο . as 


- TRADES HOUSE. 


Their preſes is from their own body, which is made 
up of the deacons. of the fourteen | incorporations, 
who beſides {end along with him the following 

; tativęs, the number being in pro- 
portion to the _y of their ſtock and funds in this 
houſe, which brings them all into a body politic 
from their various bodies corporate. This houſe, 
by the ſet of the borough, is repreſented in che 
council by eleven tradeſmen, a trades bailie and 
deacon convener, and alternately a treaſurer, at the 
annual election of magiſtrates. In' conſequence of 


the amazing. progreſs of rhe muſlin manufaQtory, 


and the aſtoniſhing lengths to which the powers of 
machinery has brought the ſpinning of cotton, the 
revenues of this houſe have riſen in a moſt rapid 
degree, even beyond credibility, in feuing off of the 
lands of Tradeſtown. Commiſſioners on the river 


Clyde are fix in number, i in terms of . act for ad- 
juſting river ase. | 


Commiſſioners on the bridge are in number 
twenty, who are elected and ſucceed one another, 


as particularly expreſſed in the act of parliament 
for that * 
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ASSESSORS FOR" THE POOR. 


— 


Aſſeſſment for the poor 1781, council chamber 


1780, when from a ſtatement from the committee of 


management of chat charity, there were in the ho#. 


"pita on the 'gth Auguſt laſt, of poor perſons, two 
hundred and fifty four; poor children at nurſe, males 


twenty three, females nineteen'; and males on half 
-nurſing wages forty: ſeven, and girls forty eight; 
perſons in the city getting meal, one hundred and 
Neventy ſix, in all amounting to five hundred and 


ſixty ſeven; - For the maintaining,” clothing,” and 


-bedding, a deficiency is to be made up after allow. 


ing the hoſpital funds to be 98 51 Sterling, for de. 


fraying the expences of the above five hundred and 


ſixty ſeven perſons, from the gth Auguſt 1780 to 


the gth Auguſt 1781. For this purpoſe, the clerk 


of the hoſpital, as uſe is, craved that the magi. 


ſtrates would aſſeſs 98 fl., and appoint a committee 


of their oun nomination, conſiſting of eleven mer- 


chants and four tradeſmen, in all fifteen, to pro- 
portion the aſſeſſment on the inhabitants in confor- 
mity to the beſt information obtained by theſe gen- 
tlemen, and from the public reel _— 
and e en of their n 


A Ii 


— 9 


ll 
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A Liſt of the Burſaries in iba Gettin: which 
are in the Gift of the Magi n _ ar 


of Glaſgow. 


For theology, granted by Tacharias Boyd for four 


years, limited to ſons of en and the name 

of Boyd, per annuſm, I. Gs 6 8 
For theology, granted by. Mr. Michael - "0 

Wilſon for four years, limited to ſons 

of burgeſſes and * brothers, per 

annum, 8 6 8 
For theology, ws ed by Mr. William „ 

| Struthers, no limitation for four years, 8 6 8 


For theology five years, and ditto two 


years, in all ſeven years, granted by © : . 
"wp a 1 4 os let b rn 


The library hw in the 5 is 0 by 
the college and magiſtrates by turns, each four 
years. In 1775 Mr. Archibald Arthur was choſen 
by the magiſtrates and council, _— 20l. per an- 
num. | | 


An 
* : ; 
+, 
. 
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An Account, ſhowing the amount of the nett Revenue 
. of the city of Glaſgow, as it was ee nd 


tinmas in the year I7ST. 


Impolt « on ale and vols ALT in 
Glaſgow and its vicinities, cal- & 4 
led the two penny in the pint, IR | 
nett ſum, - L. 1168-14 92 | 

Beſides 1 40l. per an- | 
num retained by 
Anderſtounbrew- 3216! 

exy, 5 241 8 4⁴ 


ö 1402 3 2 | 
Impoſt on porter 1 — , > ͤ 0 ˙ at: 
: WES e — nr rnrmnmn— 1407 16 6 
Multures, anchorage, and freedom fines, about 860 o © 
- Ladles, farmed at about 88 e 480 © 0 
The markets farmed at — e © 0 
Rents of nineteen houſes and ſhops, rented at 319 0 
Rents of other houſes g „%%% 08 4 
Ramſhorn lands - - 139 27.7 
Feu of Girmiſton and Butter Bi iggings, = » WS 0 © 
Ground annuals, < bs 119 9 0 
Feus of lands, 292 FFF 
Town's mill and farm, „ 
Greenyards parks, . 1 6 
Clyde Street, on both ſides, 3 „ 
Lordſhip of Gorbals coal, L.25 0 0 
Emry money for * ſucceſſors 
„ this year, = > 191 11 7 
Barony of Gorbals, one year's rent, 207 7 2 
— 24323 18 9 


Carry over L. 4751 17 9 


9, 


G .. ½můůui e n 


3 Brought over L. 4751 19 © 
The Royal Cloſs of Greenock, L. 4 8 10 | 
Dry dock of Port Glaſgow, feu duty Wa 
of the town, ſhore dyes, entry mo- 

ney of lands, rents of cellars and 

houſes in Port Glaſgow, «+ 472 8 6 


. — 476 7 4 

Church rents in Glaſgow, „„ + TS 9 
Memorandum of Additional Property belonging to 
the Town, not taken into the foregoing Arrange- 
Ramſhorn burying ground, U. 45 16 8 
Produce of the quarries 60 © © 
Statute money, = = = 600 o o 

Quarries under diſpute, W. Shaw, 212 10 © | 
7 5 "NS — 918 6 8 
Total, L. 6977 1 © 


No revenue at preſent. 


Gorbal coal works, „„ 
Monkland Canal, — „ 
The town's ſnuff mill, 380. © © 
Great canal I000 © © 


| | Intereſt, * Produce. | 
Outlay of money on the river, L. 21150 L. 1058 L. 1550 
Ditto of money on the bridge, 15190 Boo 6450 
Harbour of Glaſgow, - 3611 180 


Revenue not lated, 


Yolker toll bar, „„ I 28; | 
Shotts toll bar, 3 | 4 1680 
Cumbra light houſe, - _ $54 


Carry over IL. 43487 
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An Atcount, ſhowing y the amount of the nett Reve nu 
ib city of Glaſgow, as it was W 


tinmas in the year 7 


Impoſt on ale and beer brewed in 
Glafgow and its vicinities, cal- | 1 N 
led the two penny in the pin, 
nett ſum, - L. 1160 14 9k 

Beſides 140). per an- | 
num retained by 


Anderſtounbrew- 317 800 
ery, - 241 8 4+ 
5 — 1402 3 2 
Impoſt on porter not exported, = $13 æ f 
N | | | Zi — 1 16 6 
Multures, anchorage, and freedara fines, about 860 © 0 
- Ladles, farmed at about 400 © 0 
The markets farmed at - N 620 0 0 
Rents of nineteen houſes and ſhops, rented at 319 
Rents of other houſes = - „„ - mg us 4 
| Ramſhorn lands, 3 — p 139 17 7 
Feu of Girmiſton and Butter Bi iggings, „ 
Ground annuals, - 13 9 0 
Feus of lands, 6 Hood rot AT ng 101 19 2 
Town's mill and farm, 3 170 10 0 
Greenyards parks, N e IP 2-0 
Clyde Street, on both ſides, 3 - 10-0 0 


Lordſhip of Gorbals coal, L.25 0 0 

Emry money for fingular ſucceſſors 

this year, - 1 191 11 5 

Barony ak Gorbals, one year's rent, 207 7 2 

— 18 9 


— 


Carry over 1. 4751 17 0 


D, 


«EE 0cea vw + ow 40a 000: 7 


. \S. 


0 


Quarries under diſpute, W. Shaw, 212 10 
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* 
” ” 
8 


5 L. ⁵⁰ 17 0 


The Royal Cloſs of Greenock, L. 4 8 10 
Dry dock of Port Glaſgow, feu duty 

of the town, ſhore dues, entry mo- 

ney of lands, rents of cellars and 

houſes in Port Glaſgow, 472 8 6 


Church rents in Glaſgow, „ 


. of Additional Property belonging ts 
the Town, not 4 into the oregoing Arrange- 


ment, 

' Ramſhorn burying ground, L. 4 5 16 8 
Produce of the quarries5, 60 © © 
Statute money, = — - 600 o o 

0 


— 


476 7 4 
830 © o 


*. 6 


Total, 4 6977 1 0 


No revenue at preſent. 


Gorbal coal works, — «be 500 


Revenue not lated. 


Volker toll bar, „ 128 5 | 
Shotts toll bar, - 1680 
Cumbra light houſe, -  $5x 


Carry over . 43487 | 
K 


Ditto of money on the bridge, 15195 Boo 
Harbour of Glaſgow, - - 3611 © vo 


0 © 
 Monkland Canal, - - 504 © © 
The town's ſnuff mill, WE 
Great canal EM - 1000: © 0 
| Intereſt, ' Produce. | 
Outlay of money on the river, L. 21150 L. 1058 L. 1550 
650 
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Ne 


Brought over I. 43487 

To which add the Great and Monk- 58 
land canals, now joined, 1000l. 

and Foal. - <2" 12. 2 56h - 


". FEAST, 
6 — 


An Account, ſhowing the certain and preſumed E. 
penditure of the City of Glaſgow, claſſed under cer- 
. tain Heads, and eſtimated from a Review of the 
Vouchers and Papers ſettled and examined ar: 
WG * in the year 1 1796. 25 


CERTAIN, 4 ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


Stipends to ſeven clergymen, at 1721. 4s. 6d. L. 1 377 16 0 
Stipend to the miniſter of the barony pariſh, - 744 * 11 


— 


| | I I 1823 4 11 
From which deduct 4009 merks received from 
the trades, „ ET & | 222 4 6 
L. 1300 8 


Salaries to five 3 at 51. each, and the 
week days paid 228. 2d., and a ſalary to the 
barony officer of 38. 4d. per annum, - „ 
Salaries to 4 grammar ſchoolmaſters, L. 115 0 0 
Ditto to 3 ſchoolmaſters, viz. writing 1 
maſter 251. muſic maſter 20l. teach- 
| Es er of Engliſh 20l. and a falary to 
þ the ſchoolmaſter of Anderſtoun of | 
| „ 3 — 6 5 4 n | 
177 e 


Carry over I.. 2 506 7 3 


— 


4 
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I Brought over 
Salary to town ſurgeon, hate | L. 20 
| Player on muſic bells 30 
Superintender of the clocks, | 20 
Town's ſurveyor, - 25 
Inſpector of markets, 15 
Collector of church rents, 15 
Quartermaſter, - 223 
Maſter of wok 80 


Officers of 5 2 


Chamberlain, T $1 100 51 
| | — — 338 000 


5 131 
L. 1506 7 3 
10:40 f 
0 O ; 
0.0 
© © 
O0 0 
O S 
o © 
9 
ei 2 3 


Two town clerks, * L. 51 
One under clerk, = |: 14, 


Three aſſiſtant clerks, - 12 | 
— — 78 6 8 


10 ::0 
16 8 
10 


70 2d 6 51 0 © © 

Sixteen town officers in all, L. 80 
Two town drummers, -. 4 8 10 Tho A 
3 — — 12 8 10 
The Lord Provoſt, UL. 40 o 0 | 
Idem at Michaelmas, 3 6 '$; 3 
Three bailies 5l. and the Gor- IE Pot mod 

bals bailie 101. eee 
The chamber keeper 24l. ane 

for clothing thoſe who are | 

executed, 114. 39 > 


— 97 6 8 


Teinds, feus, and ceſs, balance 250l. 198. 6d; de- 


| Geiency in mortifications, 1581. L. 400 
Gratuity to the town's hoſpital, - 220 


Intereſt of money paid by the town 


/ 


more than is received, „ 


1 
8 *. 
9 


Carry over I. 1353 


R 2 


9 


7 1112048 9 5 
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Brought over L. 1353 7 11 | 20489 x5 
Intereſt of 1800]. laid out on build- | , 
ing St. Enoch's church, 90 0 
Inſurance on town's property, $19 9 


P — 


1449 7 3 WW! 
UNCERTAIN EXPENDITURE. ] 
| Entertainments, - | 
| Town's eſtabliſhment, and tavern bills, 
. — . % % ( 
Entertainments in the hall at the | 
birth day, for which is allowed p 
20 dozen claret, 2 dozen Madeira, l 
and 5 dozen port wine, - 50 © 8 
Entertainments on other extraordi- 2h ap 
nary occaſions, - . 10 © 0 | 
And for chaiſe hires, „ „ | [ 
Expences of magiſtrates at borough 
meetings, 8 59 © 


* 


Subſcriptions for public improve - 
ments, ſuppoſed on an average at 50 © © 


; : ? Þ 


Magiſtrates precepts to the poor, | 0 
and for ſending travellers out of | b 
AV 39.0 © 

Magiſtrates precepts for mortifica- 
tion coffins this year were 80 in | = 
number, . 5 19 6 3 * 

| | rae. of 19.4 ch 


Coals 10l. candles 51. vellum and 
ſtationary 381. ors, = | a, ee. 


Town guarding and repairs l., coals ant 
6l., candles 3l., cleaning 36s. 8d. 16 4 8 Ge 
. ; e e 1 


| Carry over L. 4033 16 3 


{ 
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Brought over I. 4933 16 4 | 


The lands of Ramkborn, one years Vent, 
8 ))) 
Stent on the town's houſes, 38 1 6 
Land tax payable by the city to the " 
collector of the cels, E's XY 41 © 14 
Ditto for the borough roods, viz. | 
the Ramſhorn grounds 31. 10s. 
10d,, the Ramſhorn, &c. 61. 18. 


6d, - - 9 12 4 
Ground annual of the Broomiclaw 
croft, &c, 2 1 15 © 


Proportion of road money, 2 8 


Ditto for the borough roods, 3 11 104 


Police Expences, viz. 


Lighting of the lamps per contract, at 2341, 
118. 4d., contingencies and repairs for the 


difference, IL. 250 0 © 
Paving the ſtreets laſt year coſt 
- = L. 3200 


Off the ſtatute money, 205 0 © 


— * 


inn © 0 

In a hieroglyphic character, the 
compiler of this ſtatement points at 
ſomething about 8451. in legible 
characters, and ſays, when that ſum z 
8 fairly accounted for, the balance | 
of 1151, will be reduced below q 
and therefore ayoids bringing the 
deficiency into the ſtatement. of 
outlay, 


Carry over L. 250 0 o | 4283 15 9 
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Brought over L. 250 © © 4283 15 5 
Repairing wells gol., cleaning ſtreets © s 
3ol., carting rubbiſh r5l. < wy . 
Fire engines, for taking care of, gl. . 
8s., expences at fires on an ave- 


rage 5 guineas, 7 * = 13 13 0 


Expences in taking up beggars 1 il, 91 10 
the correction houſe 3oU1l. 4 $2 ©. 
Expences in the 0 2 d., 253 | 
and in the priſons 5l. „% 0.-0-.0'- 


Public advertiſements I 5l., news- 0 
papers 268. 4d., votes 21. 128. 6d. 18 18 10 

Repairing clocks Fl., ringing of ; 

bells, and timekeepers, .18 10 0 


Cleaning the exchange, =« 6 0 0 
| Mag men - - 2 
Expences on the green for trees and | 
care 1ol., removing ſoldiers bag-.. 15 
gage, 251. . . 


Chamberlain's expences for books 
and paper 5 guineas, poſtages to 
the town 51. - 3 pl 10 5 0 ; 
Town officers clothes and hats, xool. „ 5 
to the two years, is, per annum, 8 o © 
Repairing of town's buildings ave- 
Taged each year, viz. Public mar- 
kets, town's houſes, and waſhing- | 
houſe, &c. V Oo. 


5 | 
—— 8 8 


Expence on Churcher, VIZ. 


Keeping fix churches in repair, at "ol: „ 
is - - L. 120 0 0 


Carry over L. 120 0 © | 4956 2 


x Il. 


I IQ 


5 0 


| : | 

bus 45 Brought over 
keeping this | high church in ſuch 
repair as it is, coſts on an : 


rage, per annum, 7ol.; deduct for 
teinds ee for that pur- nk 3] 


OF GLAS o.. 


% 
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poſe 50l. pore ite e „ n N 
Repairing chad 9 per con- 1 
tract 211. 198., paid by = 25 © © a 
Candle for churches 178. 7d., clean- 5 4 
ing church of St. Andrew 5l. - 5 10 © 
Waſhing church linen 16s., brandy 
for the ſacrament 15s. 2d., wine 
for ditto, 168 gallons, 551., bread A 
121, 188., and ſetting of the tables 
End E->..7 O. 
Wine to the clergy 2 dozen per an- „ 
num, to each of the ſix is 12 do- LA | 
„ ) Te I at. ; | 
church cer, 43 6 1 
ine — — 2586 9 
The bailie of the high church yard Hes 
for his bill of mortality, L. 3 0 o. 
Grammar ſchool ſmall expences 3as., 5 5 
books to boys 181, 1ovĩ⁊. 20 0 © . 
£0 | emi 23 a .9 
Law Expences, viz. 
zent in Edinburgh, about wa IL. - 30 &” 4 | 
is law. cps, ed, 4 7⁰ 0 wy 
— 100 0 0 
gent in Landed for ublic buſineſs 5 40 ©, © 
Law expences in Glaigon, about 20..Q. © x 
ls expreſſes, 1g kv 10 0 '© 1 
| 3 — 5 0-0 
— _— — 
L. 5405 12 3 
4 f The 
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The valuation of the pariſhes in the counties of Lanark 280 
Renfrew will enable the ſtatiſtical as well as the ecclefiaſticy 
reader to form data for their extent, as well as climate au 
ſoil, together with the ſtate of agriculture in theſe parts at th 
beginning of the 16th century. Since that period, the | baroy 
pariſh, from its vicinity to the city, wears a new and forced 
face on a barren ſoil. 


LANARKSHIRE VALUATION. 
Pariſh vf  ' Valuation, Pariſh of - Valuation, 
Scors. ö 5 Scors, ' 


Dalſerf, - L. 3320 11 © Carluke, 6002 14 U 
Lanark, 4218 12 


Stonehouſe, 2721 1 4 
SGlaſsford, 2653 3 6 Carſtairs 2150 ©, 
Avendale, 7650 © © Caruwath, 4978 18 
Hamilton, 9377 © © Libberton, 2501 8 
Blantyre, 1684 16 4 Dunſyre, 1450 0 
Kilbryde, 7679 15 2 Watſton, 1233 © 
Cambuſlang, 3235 1) 4 Dolphington, 850 0 0q 
Rutherglen, - 1200 © © Biggar, » 2923 71 
Carmichael, - 1650 10 © Coulter, - 1600 © 
Cathcart, - 925 © © Lamington, 2600 © 
Govan, = 4695 1 2 Crawford, | 5814 6 
Barony of Glaſ- Liſmahago, 9905 9 
gow, - 13002 9 2 Thankerton, 913 © 
Cadder, - 6272 6 8 Covington, 1333 © 
Old Monkland, 6480 19 8 Pettinain, 1570 © 
New Monkland, 6822 8 4 Crawfordjohn, 2360 6 { 
Shotts, = 6558 © © Roberton, - 1033 0 
Bothwell, 7400 6 8 Wiſtomn, 1033 61 
Dalzell, 1232 19 © Symington, - 838 oc 
Cambuſnethan, 5430 3 4 Carmichael, - 1333 6 
91 


9 8 162142 18 


L. 100012 9 6 
| Nethe! 


stic 


E 


etbet 


8 | 
0 

7 
6 
74 
0 0 
o · 
6 4 
9 0 
0 0 
oO ( 
51 
6 l 
O0 0 
6 l 
0 

6 

9 


— 
— — — 
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Nether Ward L. 100012 9 6 
Opper Ward, 62142 8 8 


8 py 162154. 18 2 2 


Which fum; 3 in 1 money, is L. 13512: 18 ; 21 
One month's ceſs is L. 257 : 2 © 2 7x Sterling. 


2 2 of rr | 


REMARKABLE EV EN TS. 


In 1623, when the wars of the Palatinate had 
deluged Germany with blood, Britain was at peace 


with all the world. Drummond. of Hawthornden 
notices, that the blazing comet which had appear- 
ed the year before, had viſited this iſland, not in the 
ſhape of a plague, as happened in 1348 (which car- 


ried off the third part of mankind), but had left 
ſuch baleful influences in the air as to carry off ar 


leaſt one tenth of the inhabitants of this iſland. In 


his deſcription of this calamity to a- friend, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following words: The loſs 
of many friends this ſeaſon has eſtranged me from 
myſelf, and turned my mirth into mourning ; what 


civil arms have performed in other kingdoms of Eu- 


8 Tope, 
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rope, a Aill mortality hath done in this. So many 
funerals, in many years, has not been ſeen as in this 
one. There are few bands of kindred, ſocieties, 
acquaintance, and friendſhip, which by death are not 
broken here, without reſpect of age, vigour, rank 
or quality ; and juſtly this mortality might claim the 
name of peſtilence, if the dead were deprived of 
cuſtomary burial.” (Drummond of Hawthornden's 
Letters, 1623.) Probably this might be one of the 
periods when Glaſgow fell ſo far ann! in po. 
pulation. | 


' CHURCHES, 


St. Enoch's church, without the weſt port; St. 

- John Baptiſt's chapel at the head of the Drygate; 

and St. Rooks, or Ralloch chapel, a little without 

the ſtable green port, There is no veſtige of the 

building, but the yard is {till conſpicuous. In 1645, 

1646, and 1666, when the plague was here, people 
of diſtinction who died ah it were buried there. 


s TRADES HOSPI TAL, 


This houſe ſtands on the ſite of the Les of the 
rector of Marbottle, one of the prebends. It was 


— on” ; 5 
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built ſhortly after the reformation. Its firſt benefac- 
tor was the worthy Mr. John Howie, miniſter of 
Cambuſlang, who was pulled out of the pulpit of 
the cathedral (158 i) by Sir Matthew Stewart of Min- ; 
to, provoſt, to make room for Robert Montgomery 
the new biſhop. He left them 1000 merks. , 
James Govan, merchant, left them 5375l. Scots. 
James Thomſon, a tanner, 12, ooo merks. 
James Pettigrew, 120l. Sterling. 
James Muirhead, 50 merks. 


HU vrch 5 HOSPI TAL 


Was fd 5 W hoy George Hutchiſon 


of Lamhill, and Thomas his brother ; - the firſt was 
a writer in Glaſgow, and the latter a preacher, It 


is a handſome building of aſhler work, and was in- 


tended to be built courtways, but only two ſides of 


the court is finiſhed. The original intention of the 
donors, was the ſupporting of twelve old decrepit 


men, and teaching twelve boys to read Engliſh. This 


inſtitution, with many additions, has, under the 
prudent management of the magiſtrates, miniſters, 
and council, the patrons, ſwelled to an extent not 
to be equalled by any thing of the kind in this 


country. That charity now extends its benign in- 


1 3 . 
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fluence to more than a hundred diſtreſſed families, 
who had ſeen better days, and are now fallen into 
the vale of poverty and old age. Conſidering the 
rank of the donors, the mortification Was princdy, 

| viz. Three lands of houſes, back and fore, lying 
within the old weſt port of this burgh; the lands 
of Long Croft, lying on the north fide of the Tron- 
gate, and ſouth fide of the Rottenrow road. The 
patrons were directed to build a perfect hoſpital on 
the ſouth ſide of the croſt, as it now ſtands; on the 
north fide of the Trongate, for entertainment of 
twelve poor aged and decrepit men, The building 
and ſpire, when finiſhed, coſt 17811. 138. 8d. Ster- 
ling. The money for building and ſupporting this 
hoſpital was twenty thouſand merks Scots, nine 
. thoufand of which was in the hands of the Earl of 
Abercorn, nine thouſand the Earl of Wigton, and 
two thouſand in the hands of Robert Ferguſhill of 
that ilk. The will was dated at Glaſgow i6th De- 
cember 1639; and on the 14th July 1641, Tho- 
mas his brother eiks, dotes, and mortifies, ten thou- 
ſand five hundred merks, and a barn adjoining to 
the hoſpital, on the ſite of which the patrons were 
to build an houſe for the lodging and educating 
twelve boys, where they were to be fed and clothed, 
uith a maſter to inſtruct and overſee them, and wo- 
men 
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men to make their meat ready, waſh their clothes, 
and keep them and the houſe cleanly.” In à codicil 
to this will, he farther eiks twenty thouſand two 
hundred merks; in another he eiks, for the better 
ſupport of the twelve men and twelve hom * 
— . bad ce ir 


Mr. ni ee in Glaſgow, mndreifits | 
to this charity twelve thouſand maths; N * will 
dated 21ſt COTE ice | 71. 


Sir lens Sew. of 8 a Ia of Salden, 
mortified 20l. Sterling annually, for ever, to this 
charity, to put four boys en to the trades 
they ſhould chooſe. | 


Mitchell's teig William Mitchell, 
born in this city, became a merchant in London, 
where he acquired a fortune and died. By his will, 
dated 25th December 1729, he eiked two thouſand 


pounds Sterling to this charity. This fund is now 


increaſed to 1251. per annum. John Orr, Eſq. town 
clerk, is re . 


| 3 the laſt age «Glaſgow had acquired great wealth 
by ſugar refining, and the diſtillery of Scottiſh bran- 


dy from melaſſes. Theſe were brought coaſtwiſe 


from 
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from Briſtol. About this time there was a regiment 
 Nationed in St. Kitts, commanded by Colonel Wil. 
liam M*Dowall, a younger brother of the family of 
Garthland. He married a very rich heireſs, and the 
Major, James Milliken, Eſq. married Mary Steven 
her mother, who alſo had a large eſtate in her own 
right. Theſe gentlemen brought home their wives, 
The former acquired the eſtate of Caſtleſemple, and 
the latter the eſtate of Johnſtoun, which he called 
Milliken. They imported the produce of their 
Weſt India eſtates at Port Glaſgow, and formed the 
houſe of Meſſrs. Alexander Houſtoun and Company, 
Since that period, Glaſgow acquired, and continue; 
to ſupport, her ſhare of the Weſt India commerce, 


1731. 
Thread making was begun here about this time; 


| good ſaddlery by Mr. Whytlaw in 1735. The ma. 
nufactory of check and check handkerchiefs was 
brought from Mancheſter; and about this time the 
Glaſgow fabric was become ſuperior to Mancheſter. 
Previous to this, they were famous for the manufac- 
7 tory of women's red and tartan plaids. In the laſt 
they were very happy in arranging the colours and 
ſhade, in which the people of Norwich attempted to 
rival * but without ſucceſs, Without any exet- 
tion, 
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on, faſhion in a ſhort ſpace did the buſineſs. The 


cloak of Engliſh ſuperfine cloth drove out the plaid. 
Great exertions had been made to eſtabliſh a linen 
manufactory after the Dutch fabric, but did not ſuc- 


ceed. The quality was good, but the price high; 


it could not therefore meet the Iriſh linen at market. 


1765. 
Conſiderable companies began to eſtabliſh the 
manufactory of French lawns and cambrics, made 
of French yarn. A duty on that manufactory of 
a foreign fabric enabled them to move forward with 
tolerable ſucceſs; and the operative weavers acquir- 
ed {kill and addreſs in the management of fine yarn, 
which juſt ſerved as a neceſſary improvement, pre- 
paratory to the — of muſlin in 1779. 


1775. 
The American trade had all along been carried 


on with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. The ſtrength of 
the monied intereſt of the weſt of Scotland was em- 
barked in it. The imports in Clyde, from Virginia 
and Maryland, was equal to half a million Sterling. 
Forty thouſand hogſheads of tobacco were annually 
brought in Clyde ſhipping, which carried them again 
to all the markets of Europe. Weekly arrivals, 

0 N vid 
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with cargoes from the provinces, ſo facilitated the 
| Intercourſe, they ſeemed to be at no diſtance, The 
factors appeared to be as much under the eye of 
their employers at Glaſgow, as the ſtorekeepers were 
under them in the colonies. The concerned ſure. 
ly had a right to think themſelves in the career of 
proſperity, but all their hopes were blaſted by the 
American war. 


3 Dis 1790. 791 
ls Abe firſt mail coach i in \ Glaſgon 
from London, by the way of Carliſle, and ſet out 
from the Saracen's head inn the ſame day, They 
perform the journey in about ſixty-three hours, with 
four horſes, coachman, and a guard, armed with 
blunderbuſſes and piſtols. _ 


September 6.— Died Mr, James Coulter, an o- 
pulent citizen of this place, who by will left from 
eight to ten thouſand merks Scots for. benevolent 
purpoſes. Among other legacies, he bequeathed 
200l. for the inſtitution of a ſociety after the model 
of the Humane Society of London; the object of 
which is, to recover thoſe who are apparently dead, 

from having been ſome time under water, from har- 


* been expoſed to foul air, to intenſe cold, or to 
2 | other 


= 8 2 
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other eue, Se of ſuſpending life without de- 

ſtroying it. The want of ſuch a ſociety has been 
much regretted, becauſe of the numbers drowned 
annually near Glaſgow, hardly one of whom has 
been brought to life ; whereas, in England, fince 
the commencement of that ſociety; above fifteen 
hundred people, all of them apparently dead, have 
been reſtored to life. The importance of the ob- 
ject, and the ſucceſs of the ſociety, recommended it 
to the King, who; with a patriotiſm becoming the 
father of a great people, declared himſelf its patron. 
The chief people throughout England imitated the 
example of their ſovereign ; and an example to the 
Britifh nation will, it is hoped, not be loſt on the 
citizens of Glafgow. The directors are under the 
faculty of phyſicians and ſurgeons 


1790. 
Aas 16. lie foundation ſtorie of a hall for 


the Faculty of Phyficians and Surgeons in Glaſgow, 


was laid in St; Enoch's Square, after an elegant plan 


of Mr. John Craig architect. The room upon the 
ſecond and upper flat is in length and breadth, 


within the walls; 43 feet by . and in 19 


feet. 
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MILLAR 's CHARITY. 


October 1 6,—Died Mr. Archibald Millar 1 mer. 
chant in Glaſgow, who bequeathed almoſt his whole 
eſtate, of about yooel. Sterling, to certain truſtees 
and governors, by whom the revenue is to be ap- 
plied, for clothing and educating of girls, the chil. 
dren of indigent parents. Theſe girls may be conti 
nued in ſchool for two, three, four, or five years, dur. 
ing which time they may be taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, needle-work, and knitting ; and, above 
all, they are to be inſtructed in the precepts of reli- 
gion, and formed to the habits of piety and reQi- 
tude; or, if ſuch education is begun, it may be 
completed by this charity. A ſuperior claſs are to 
be better clothed, and taught ſuch other uſeful 
branches of education as will qualify them for act- 
Ing with propriety and comfort in a higher ſtation. 
The miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church are truſtees 
for uniting the funds, together with the principal 
and profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity ; ; and a 
perſon, choſen annually by each of the kirk ſeſſions 
is appointed governor of the charity. 


17791 


| ' STIRLING'S LIBRARY, | 


lenny 18 „Died Mr. ol: Stirling... He - 
iel by will 1000l. Sterling, his houſe in Millar's 
Street, and his ſhare in the Tontine ſociety, for en- 
dowing and ſupporting a public library for the uſe | 
of the inhabitants of Glaſgow, with his own collec- 
tion of books, above ſeven hundred volumes. The 
Reverend Mr. William Taylor, miniſter of St. 
Enoch's church, is librarian, with a ſalary of 3ol. 
per annum. A ſeal of cauſe was obtained from the 
magiſtrates and council of Glaſgow, conſtituting the 
directors a body corporate. A ſubſcription of three 
guineas entitles the ſubſcriber to the uſe of the li- 
brary, and to take out books during his life. The 
money is laid out in the purchaſe of books. The 
n is now removed to the ground _ of Sos | 
| * 8 . St. Enoch 8 Street. 


Mr. Glaſsford's houſe and garden, conſiſting of 
fifteen thouſand ſquare yards, was ſold for 98 fol., 
in order to open Great Glaſsford Street. This 
houſe was formerly Mr. Campbell of Shawfield's, 
who had his furniture deſtroyed by a mob in 1725, 
which coſt the community goool. It was after- 


1 wards 
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wards acquired by William M*Dowall, Eſq. of 
Caſtleſemple, and by him ſold to John Glaſsford of 
Dougalſton, for ſeventeen hundred guineas. After 
laying off a ſtreet of thirty-ſix feet for carriageway, 
and twelve feet pavement on each ſide, it is ſaid the 
laſt purchaſer ſold the ſteadings at a conſiderable pro- 
fit. Among the many, the opening of this ſtreet is 
the greateſt improvement on the city ſince the open- 
ing of King's Street and Candlerigs in the year 
1721. It connects the buildings on the Ramſhorn 
grounds with the Trongate ; for previous to this, 
in 1787, St. George's Square was begun, Ingram 
Street opened, George's Street and Duke's Street, 
John's Street, Glaſsford Street, Cochrane Street, 
Pitt Street, Frederick Street, Brunſwick Street, 
Hutchiſon Street, and Wilſon. Street, which termi- 
nates in Glaſsford Street on the weſt, and Bell's 
Wynd « on the eaſt, had all been opened, and partly 
built, in a very elegant ſtyle, where all the orders of 
architecture are diſplayed, blended with one another, 
in ſuch a manner that the connoiſſeur, in ſome caſes, 
is agreeably ſurpriſed with a combination of the 
whole in the front of one building, 
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Ek or MORTALITY, 
From a E i/ter of the Dead kept by eur of 


| * * 
o- 1/73, The number interred in the-cemeteries under 
is | their juriſdiction amounted to - 1319 
n. WW 1774, The number in * 10 
ar n „ — 1᷑4 9 
" 1 | N 
„77s, The city, * 1163 
n Gorbals, „„ ao 160 : 
t, : : 8 = >>: 1323 
h IN 3776, N © oo whe 
, SGorbals, „„ 163 
a | Anderſton, a 8 0 113 
%. in che cir — 1298 
f  Gorbals, -- - 177 
ET Y Anderſton, - oy e 
JJ 
1783, In the city, „ö x a - 

| Gorbals,  « «.\:-- 

Anderſton, ; 8 ” 1 51 
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| 2784, In the city died, males - 740 


nn,, + | ited 


1788, In the city and Gorbals, « 


1789, In the city, - . 1371 
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Fo — Females, =» 740 
Gorbals, males 97 
— females, K 35 
Hoſpital, 8 „ 
Anderſton. 1346 


1785, In the city, | 4 5 1450 
Gorbals, | — 5 161 
Anderſton, „ 19 


Gorbals, _ „ 
Anderſton, „% VV 


1787, In the city, = ..;: 53548 
SGorbals, . | 211 
Anderſton 169 
1766 
Alncderſton, RR 
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„ Brought over 1580 
6ͤ— > _ ah IM . 
Calton (a new burying ground), 22 285 

„ „„ 

1790, In tha city, „„ | 1 1430 
Gorbals, „„ aa 
6%è»e c ,- _ - ..a 
Calton, ” : —U—U—U' _ 

| >. a _—_ 

1791, In the city, — 1508 ; 
Beſides the hoſpital, - 2 ao 
Gorbals, « „„ | 
Calton, „ 

Anderſton p 248 
L. T0 —— 


The places of interment in the city being within. 
the juriſdiction of the magiſtrates, by their orders 
the regiſtrators of the dead keep a particular ac- 
count of the diſeaſes which are ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſes of their death. The following arrangement 
for laſt year will give a tolerable idea of the longe= 
rity of the inhabitants, and of the prevalence of the 
diſeaſes that are the cauſes of their diſſolution. 
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I : | _ Males. Females. | Total, 
Died in January, = 6g 56 125 
28K February, 64 52. 116 
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ir ebe name 29 © Brought! over 565 
From 70to 8 80, Mo ON oh, = L 14 : fa fil 9! $472: / 
Zo to . go do 49% =. 2.16 eilte 
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o lan | Total, 1 . 


ine died of the nr Di iſeaſes : 


Abortive, r 0105 650 492 Brought up 885 
E HE * mise abe, 
T 62 Inflammation, 1 
Apoplexy, | f Letharg , © - 
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Burnt, _ e 1 RET 4 
Caſualties; -. Ry 19 | Rheumatiſm, 4 OO 


Chincough, - +) =; 69 Running ſores; - // — 
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Conſumption; 3 is Smallpox, 0 © 6 BE 493 
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that die annually in the cities after mentioned, viz, 


Vienna, one in 194; London, one in a0 3-4ths ; 


Berlin, one in 267 ; Liverpool, one in 27/7-1oths ; 


Mancheſter, one in 28; Edinburgh, one in 30; 


| Glaſgow, one in 32. In Vienna, one half die un- 
der two years of age; in Berlin, one half under 


three; London, one half under 3 3-4ths, and three 


Purths of all under five years of age; in Man- 


cheſter and Norwich, one half -under five years of 


age, and in Nottingham one half under ten. When 


the plague was in London in the years 1664 and 


1665, ten thouſand people died in the week, and 


when about the height ſometimes fourteen thouſand. 
In Paris, one fifth of the children born there are 
ſent to the Foundling Hoſpital, and one third of 
the people die in the hoſpital. According to Dr. 
Adam Smith, the inhabitants of the world double 
nne . 


THE MACISTRACY OF ol asc 


\« Bopind withs 6s family of the Stewarts of Minto, | 


about the middle of the 15th century, as provolts 
of the biſhops. This family continued in the no- 
minal government of the city until after their ruin, 


n in the 8 of the 17th century, were 
eee 
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fucceeded by Sir George Elphinſton, the ſchool- 
fellow of his prince James VI., under his e EY 
preceptor George Buchanan. In the year 1605, we 


find Sir George, after running for the honours of 
the ſtate, Lord Juſtice Clerk, Privy Counſellor to his 
Sovereign, Provoſt of Glaſgow, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the city, and Lord of the Gorbals' of | 


ho 9 rk gf 


Sir Robert Douglas of Blackerfioni/ b his ſucceſſor 
in property by purchaſe, i is found our temporal lord 
when meeting the illuſtrious Marquis of Montroſe - 


after the celebrated battle of Kilſyth,/i inviting him to 


ſpend at Glaſgow a few days with his army. To 
fill up a blank of about twenty years, which we find 
under the management of a bewildered race of men, 
who governed both church and ſtate, we proceed to 
the effects of the reſtoration. Charles II. in a few 
years ſends down his brother James, afterwards 
James II. and VII. of Scotland, who, with his . fa- 
mily, keeps a ſplendid court, with all the decorations 
of Majeſty belonging to our ancient princes, in 
Holyrood Houſe. In thoſe times he was often in 
the practice of making excurſions to Glaſgow, where 
he uſed to take up his quarters with Provoſt Bell. 5 
lt was among the laſt of theſe journeys that we find | 


dhe prince condeſcending to nominate a deacon of 


vs > ons 
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the weavers in Glaſgow, without election, as uſe 


was, and is to this day. The revolution changed 


the face of affairs in the empire, as well as in our 
city of Glaſgow, where we find a change in the ad- 
miniſtration. The Bells are ſucceeded in goyern- 
ment, nominally, under the family of Campbell of 
Shawheld, whoſe provoſts ſucceeding one another 
by political election and rotation, under the deſcrip. 
tion of a family of the name of Montgomery of 
Preſton, joined with 'a Provoſt Aird and Anderſon, 
all of whom we find members of parliament after 
the union, and receiving their ſalaries at the end of 
every ſeaſon. When this junto of / counſellors had 
gone the way of all living, they were ſucceeded by 
the Murdochs, who, with the junction of Andrew 
Cochran, our hero in 1745 and 1746, kept the ma- 
nagement in their hands till 1768, when George 
Murdoch, provoſt, laid the foundation ſtone of the 
new bridge. This fabric is at laſt found to be of 
uſe, after the feuing of the lands of Tradeſtown i in 
2792 and 8. T | 


-* ai This ld exertion, among others, as well 

as the interference of the family of Argyle. At their 
coming in, Shawfield went out with his friends and 
managers in the council, to make way for a new ſet 
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of leaders. At che bead of one of them, was John 

Claſsford of Dougalſton; at the head of the other, 
Alexander Spiers of Elderſly. They were both emi- 
nent merchants, and at the head of the commerce 
ov, dock: - and mir. 

10 21912111 

They, fav maiding with: = „ 
the city during the coutſe of twenty years, contriv- 
ed to have one of their partners elected Lord Pro- 
Campbell, who had aſſumed the titular lordſnhip of 
Claſgow, and raiſed himſelf into notite on her ſlip 
pers, from political motives found it neceſſary to 
lay down his charge at Glaſgow,” and march to tlie 
hills of Lennoxſhire, and combat the houſe of Mon · 
troſe, our ancient lords of Glaſgow, for the kniglit- 
hood of Dumbartonſhire, as member of parliament, 
in place of our diſtrict of burgbs. When he laid 
down his charge, before he went into the countty, 
a candidate for knight of the ſhire of Dumbarton, 


be, by recommendation, foiſted in as his ſucceſſor 


Mr. Crawford of Auchinames, as member. His go- 
vernment was of no long ſtanding. It was about 
this period, when the progreſs of commerce and the 
arts had produced a very conſiderable change in the 
minds of men of thinking, that a ſingular character, 
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years. We proceed in our account of his admini. 
ſtration, which begins with ſundry well judged pro- 


ſituation. The bounty goods are packed in ſepa- 


a mode of package is performed, the goods are ga. 


thought of, and of courſe not under the deſcription 


| ſcanty information. Pieces of linen, value 28. 6d. 


9 * PE 
. II. 


Patrick Colqubeun, ſtepped into the magiſtracy, 
and; in conſequence of the long illneſs and death i 


of his predeceſſor, filled the Provoſt's chair four 


jets for the intereſts of commerce, Glaſgow, 
though a great maritime city, ſtands in an inſular 


rate boxes for that purpoſe, ' with all the taſte and 
propriety of a London calendar man. After this 


barted down the Clyde, at a riſk till of late little 


of inſurance. On the arrival of theſe gabarts from 
the Broomielaw, at the ports of Greenock and Port 
Glaſgow, in' conſequence -of our laws concerning 
the cuſtoms, the bounty boxes were carried to the 
ſhades of the King's ſcales for examination, by land 
waiters and porters, poſſeſſed of little ſkill, and very 


per yard, eu: driven into the bounty boxes dy the 
force of the ow with the mallet. | 4H 


Until this period, our goods went to market un- 
der every diſadvantage. When expoſed to fale at a 
ae, they my not command the reſpect that was 

Sven 


a WE 
4 
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I abuſed in terms of law. Our hero, who we will 


ce, by his indefatigable induſtry, found himſelf e- 
qual to any thing, began with a well formed project 
for removing the influence of feudal interference in 
the government of the city. | For this purpoſe, the 
chamber of commerce is formed, and authoriſed by 


royal charter. The ſcheme of a coffee room is pro= - 


ected on the principles of a tontine, and brought to 
a bearing in a ſtyle ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind that we . ee has * 
is: by r et ts e | 


About this period, 1786 and 1787, govern- 
ment reſtored the eſtates to the heirs of the chief- 
tans who had followed the fortunes of the enter- 
priſing Charles Edward in 1745 and 1746, by pay- 
ment of the property for a purchaſe paid in confor- 
mity to the rent roll of that age. Out of this ſum, 
government appropriated 50, oool. toward the com- 
pletion of the grand canal between the Forth and 
Clyde, and in perfecting the inland nayigation be- 
tween the German and Atlantic Ocean. The weſt- 
ern reach, by the rapid falls from the centre, ren- 
red the operation a very difficult talk. Provoſt 

| | Colquhoun | 
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-wrought on the depth of eight feet, the eaſtern wa 


the welt. Here we A peg a table 


Dundas, on the Hundred Acre Hill, one hundrel 


| years 1759 and 1795 incluſive; from which ou 


26 Fux nis Tro nE Coch if 


Colquhoun be a 
to finiſſ this buſineſs in leſs than four years, at Je 


manager. He had the addret 


expence tlian the gradual eaſtern reach, which took 


upwards of twenty years in finiſtiing. The wages 0 
che labourer in this period were about double the 
"eaſtern reach. From the effect we proceed to the 
cauſe. In the eaſtern reach we hear of nothing but 
bungüng contraktors fighting with bungling ſupe 


intendants, and theſe going to law with the contrac- 
tors. Here we open à new ſcene. This buſinek, 
on the weſtern reach, was conducted with propriei 
and in peace. In concluſion, the weſtern reach wa 


on the ſcale of ſeven; but before the opening df 
b eee and with leſs than three months in. 

terruption of | intercourſe, the draughit of water 0 
the eaſtern reach, by raiſing banks to eight feet, and 
at a very trifling expence, became equal to that on 


ne _ and to the Old W © and of Pc 


and fixty feet above the level of the ſea, from tt 


. commercial 


* * 
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commercial reader will probably be exabied is Dink 


an opinion of. the wants and the ſuperfluities afford- 
ed to ſociety from the commerce and manufaQures 


of Glaſgow, and of the towns of Paiſley, Green- 
ock, and Port Glaſgow. . 5 
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T able of Goods carried from Hamilton Hill Baſon in 
the years 1789—1792, and from Port Dundas in 7 


"the ee 1793179 5. 


„ 


* T Four years at H. Hitt. Pete Tears . . | 
PREY of Goods, — 2 — 
—_ 1255 122 5 5 1794 8 
ats, = 193 174] 140 63] 237] 44 
Wheat, - - 53 f : 60 on 
Barley, E „Ein 22 y 
Oatmeal and mak; 34] 31 62 | 8 
Mahogan - | 151] 156] 228 42 
J. Ii 4 | K 
Molaffes, 5 | 7 I 22 | 5 
Log wood, - BE” + | 14 | ( 
Tallow and ſoap, 3 | | 40 \ 
Scots marble, | 1 | | ( 
Sugar, - 833] 589] 145 217} 180 177 
Shot and cannon, 80 69] 2731863 
Goods. 297 320 820 9560 817 702 
Soaper's waſte, 363. 121] 248 617] 134 U 
Beer and porter, - 1200 115 1110 113] 105] 138] 64 0 
Herrings, — 53] 46] 199 gc] 33 | 
Beef and pork, = 202] 181 7 If: 
on 228] 116 66] 52} 62 1 
Lead, 8 „„ | 
Kelp, - 94 4 34 c 
Rum and wine, 40 83] 54] 65 79 b 
Tobacco. | 27] 54] 460 33] 27 c 
tton wool, - 58] - 56] 24] 800 37] 27 
Cudbear, | 48]. 20 13] 
Dye - uffs, 82 lf | | 
{Glas : and ſtone ware, 39 22] ( 
American aſhes, = 58] 48} 22] 107] 20 
' | [Flaxſeed, | 74 20 | 
Rice, - 17] -&\ | 
pig iron, 9101187 619] 323] 347] 570 
Caſt iron and nails, $3] 77 21 5 lr 
Bottles, . 23] 90 | f 
Paſſengers, . 177012671159 909147302308 1 
| Coal, - - | 499] 255 
5 Empty caſks, | | 32] 137 8 
| Salt, - - | 53 \ 
lates, \ | . 49 \ 
{Potatoes, — 
[Cordage, - 2 * | 
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Table of Goods carried from Grangemouth to the Weſt: Biſon of © 
the Canal at Hamilton Hill, in the years 1 789-1 7924 and 


t# robe Dundas in 1793—1 79 5. 


3 


1 oma 


* | | 12 Baſon, { Pert . 5 
Species of Goods. — 4 age of t 
? 1789799 1791 e gen — = 
ondTons/Ton Tons| 7 SW | 
Wheat, — 493003722633 3495 4197 49170 
Barley, 7.56[799715744}4650] 7624] $0192 
Flour, _ = 1200] 848| 532] 259] | 1666| 266 56 
Peaſe and beans, 1542] 947] 7ol 717] 1188] 19692 
Daty e 6841160511244] 431] 1269] 12690 
Malt, - 654| 200| 272] 202 310 3205 
Oatmeal, _- 20900 99 502] 8032 
0 5 Þþ | 7 4 9 . 4166697 
- | ; ; 8. Feet. 
Logs of timber, 3622 3274269602944] 4618023090 
Deals, 14576 47530331934 5294 2 
EE wt. 
| [Bar iron, = 487] 724] 200] 781] 15620 
Wroughtiron and 28 | * 
1 62] 118 386] 1720 
Caſtiron & pigdo: 717 449 52] $62] 11240 
Hemp, = 43 63 480. 86 1720 
Goods, + 2741593613473 | 
„„ 32741593 | $4349 86980 
Aſhes, ds. 8 213 163 IS Z000 
allow, 2100 514] 548] 436] 8720 
Oil, — 7 it 351 *- = 2 
Madder and dye 1 8 © 
et 3 12 1 1 266] 
biſky, _ - | 475] 47 
Oak bark, - | hy 228 76] 132] 2640 
[Kum and wine, OE Ker. 1 
Flaxſeed, 16 10 
Lime unſlacked, 48 7 37] 18425 
Rock moſs, |=] ©] 290 68] 1360 
alt, - 121 188] 282] 108] 2160 
Vitriol, + 69| 80] 42 41 820 
Whitening, 186] 197] 226] 115] 2300 
Pallengers by 3 | : = 
traQt-boats be- 
longing to the| 
203801439 ro84|t5721255512423] 1777 


| Company, 


% . 
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Referring to the foregoing table, and looking 
back to 1754, when we had no turnpike roads, 
when the conveyance of almoſt every commodity 
Was on horſeback, and preſuming the population in 


its preſent ſtate, 1795, take average of what we 


have neceſſarily from the eaſtern ſhore, the removal 


would have required annually 2800 horſes, two to 


a man is 1400; take the conſumption of corn at 10 
bolls, the men at 3 bolls each, equal to 32,200 bolls 
per annum. In 1755, opens a free communication 
for carts, and the decline of pack and bell horſes. 
Taking the fingle cart load at 10 ewt., our cattle 
being then of a ſmall breed, two journeys in the 
week requires 200 horſes and 100 men; their 


maintenance, as above, 2300 bolls, The preſent 

_ imports at Dundas are upwards of | 3400 bolls, which, 
with the daily tract boats, employ about 40 horſes, 

beſides thoſe on the eaſtern and weſtern naviga· 


tion. 


AGRICULTURE. 
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in our account. A. . 4 
the arts, we ſhall have occaſion to notice, that the 
heath or heather, and the ruſh, were the only ever» 
geens produced by nature in Britain; that the 
fur ze or whin was an exotic, imported in the ſeed 
by James IV. in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury; and by following up the act of James I. he 
cauſed part of the lands belonging to the knights 
templars in Scotland, then forfeited to the crown, 
to be ſown with whins, as winter fodder for horſes. 
lt was James I. that imported the ſeed of broom; 
| the firſt requires a rich ſoil, the latter a dry and 
andy bottom: hence the whin moor, and broom 
know, in almoſt every pariſh of the Lowlands. We 
have alſo ſeen, that the conſequences of the refor . 
mation were fatal to the taſte of all ranks ; the ba- 
tons, though unruly, had been kept within the 
bounds of decency by the influence of the Roman 
dergy ; and that the war which King Henry VIII. 
had begun in the government of the queen regent, 
Mary of Guiſe, had depopulated and ſwept away the 
appearance of every exertion of our ſovereigns and 
the barons, for the improvement of the country, to 
the ſouthward of the Forth and the Clyde, from the 
acceſſion 


* 
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acceſſion of the houſe of Stewart to the throne, to 
che period we are now ſpeaking of. All the effort 
of James I. and VI., a lover of peace, were unequal 
to the recreation of the exertions of his royal an. 
ceſtors, who were eminent patrons -of the arts, 
though living and reigning in a dark and boiſterous 
period. Upon this head we truſt that ample juſtice 
will be paid to their memories, fo long forgotten, 
when Mr. Heron publiſhes the third gens of his 
* of Scotland: ST. Gat wo 


4 The attempts of Charles I. for the reſtoration of 
the arts and commerce of his country, were render. 
ed abortive by the civil wars. The building of for- 
tifications, in the ſhape of chains on the country, by 
Oliver Cromwell, created a temporary circulation of 
money in the country. After the reſtoration of 
Charles II. religion became the civil watchword of 
the day, and the legiſlature loſt ſight of every thing 

but the very thing they ſhould have avoided, the 
ruin and deſtruction of their neighbours, and the 
acquiring of their property. King William. did not 
mend the matter: He, with one ſtroke of his pen, 
to appearance pronounced the final doom of Scot- 


land, in the deſtruction of the Scots African Com- 


pany, at their ſettlement on the Iſthmus of Darien, 
wo. In 


ac 


ou 
tic 
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in the reign of Queen Anne, the diſcaſe of miſchief | 
went over with her armies to Flanders, She had the 
felicity, however, of making an union, which we 
truſt will never be broken, It totally changed the 

ace of affairs with every deſcription of Scotchmen. 

The farmer continued in the ſame ſtate of liſtleſs in - 
activity as his anceſtors had been in at the begin- 

zing of the preceding century. The year 1715 con- 
ributed to drive them backward at leaſt an ag 
and the unſucceſsful ſcramble of Charles Edward, = 
who, at the head of three thouſand Highland herds, | 
made the throne of our empire tremble in 174 5 : 
operated in the lame deſcription in pon: of * 
ſon of the bd mind. 


u bn he bed dne wats 
chaſed by government, the prices paid for theſe. 
rights ſerved to relieve the nobility of ſome encum- 


f 

| brances, and-the circulation of the caſh an as 2 
pring to . t 

7 1 conſequence of the rents of ch chin | forfeit | . 


ed in 1715, in the year 1745 being doubled, in our 

" Ficcount of the effects of theſe cauſes we confine : 
ourſelves to the neighbourhood of Glaſgow; -no- 
ticing, that at this period, 1740, the Kilſyth eſtate, 
| | | | then 
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then the property of the York Building Company, 
was let on new leaſes of three nineteens. At that 
period, the ridge was gathered to the top, and the 
fur left bare of ſoil; in ſo much, that the ſeed was 
loſt on the ſides, which in harveſt were hardly worth 
the gathering, and the baulks left between the ridge 
were twice their breadth, partly covered with ſtones 
thrown from the ridges to make way for the plough, 
In a few years, in conſequence of the tenure of the 
leaſes, theſe ſtones were removed, and became the 
materials of park dikes, enclofing the land in certain 
portions, The baulks were ploughed up, and for 
many years yielded luxuriant crops, without the 
aſſiſtance of manure. In effecting this, the farmer 
found it a hard ſtruggle. Some of them ſaw no. 
thing but ruin before them; they had done more 
than they were able. The little wealth that had 
been hoarded up in the cheſt was now again in the 
ground, from whence it came; but they had neither 
ability nor patience to wait for its grateful, flow, 
but ſure return. At this critical period, Robert 
Graham, who had reſided long in England, and ſeen 
with pleaſure the happy effects of the cultivation of 
the potato in Lancaſhire, on his return to his own 
country and pariſh of Kilſyth, took a farm called 

Neilſtoun about 1740, and formed the project of 
| 2 monopoliſin 


— 
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monopoliſing the culture of this valuable bread root, 
laying great ſtreſs on the ſecret of cutting a root 
from every eye. He took a number of young la- 


bourers into employ, and bound them by indentures 
for five years, in which they were bound to ſecrecy. 


They made out their time; but forgetting the co- 
venant made with their maſter, which was now no 


longer binding, two of them ſet out for Dundee. 


Others, under the patronage of the great and good 
Earl of Findlater, went to Banffſhire. They took 


ground at ſo much per acre, dunged, ploughed, and 


harrowed, in terms of their mode of planting; then 


taking the management of their own buſmeſs, in 
the ſame manner as the flax boors of Flanders, they 


| were conſtantly at the head of their buſineſs, from 
the time they began to cut the ſeeds until the pro- 


ceeds of their labour were converted into money at 


the market. Thus we fee the culture of this root, 


begun on a plan in he neighbourhood of Glaſgow, 
has been diffuſed over the eaſt and north of Scot- 


land, to the great benefit of the farmer, the enjoy- 
ment of the rich, and the ſubſiſtence of the mecha- 

nic, the labourer, and the poor. In like manner, 

this mode of planting made its progreſs to the welt. 
One of theſe apprentices came to Renfrewſhire, and 

n his — on a farm of the eſtate f 
I | y -+ ͥͥͥĩ ü ü Elderfiye "og 
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Elderſly, the patrimonial inheritance of the great Sir 
William Wallace. The ſoil favoured his exertions, 
and the town of Paiſley became a market for his 
potatoes, which he could never overſtock. Every 
farmer in the neighbourhood availed himſelf of what 
al and thus the culture became APE 1 l 


We now return to 0 n of rearing this 
plant in the vicinity of Glaſgow. On the north 
ſide of the Clyde, the ground comes far beneath the 
account we gave of the Kilfyth eſtate, about fix 
miles to the northward. Before the turnpike roads 
were completed in 1756, the ſurface of the country 
was truly deſcriptive of the name of Glaſcow, hea- 
ther gray, broom cow. Where the plough had not 
penetrated the baulks between the ridges, they were 
moſtly covered with heath, broom, or whins, grow- 
ing among ſtones. It was ſo late as the period we 
are now ſpeaking of, that Glaſgow was ſupplied 
with potatoes, by water, from Cantyre. The inha- 
bitants of that peninſula being moſtly fiſhers, it fa- 
cilitated their intercourſe with Ireland, where the 
potato had been planted by the Engliſh ſettlers in 
the reign of James I., and unknown to the Iriſh of 
the pale at the maſſacre in the time of Charles I. 
The potato eſcaped their fury when they burnt the 
| | | corn 
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corn on the foot, end. data of ſaving 
the lives of many during the winter. The frequent 


| Intercourſe between the people of Galloway and 


thoſe of Ireland, made the potato a natural plant 
with them in-the- preceding century, The face. of 
the Lower Galloway is entirely changed within theſe 
thirty years, and now bids fair for becoming the 
carſe of Scotland. This wonderful change has been 


effected by the force of money, art, and example. 
The marl, the ſhell with which her lakes and ſhores 


are filled, with inexhauſtible mines, enriches the ſur- 


face, and changes its nature. The proprietors of 


waſte lands in the neighbourhood of ſmall boroughs 


ground, not worth the locking after; they were to 
clear and dung it, and have the produce of it free 


for thtee years. At the expiration of this gratis te- 


nure, he gave them a new one on the ſame terms, 
immediately beyond their neighbour's, who had fol- 
lowed his ſucceſsful example. Thus removing alter- 


nately beyond one another, they are cultivating the 


proprietor's land about four miles eaſtward; and 
the progreſs of departure being flow, became imper- 


ceptible. Meantime, the proprietor began and con- 


unued to encloſe his new ground, ſo well pulveriſed, 
* 2 as 
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as the people were rem 

the ground at a former period, and now ſees the 
face it wears, it has the appearance of enchantment. 
The bottoms of the hills, though inacceſſible to the 
plough, does not eſcape the ſpade; and though be- 
yond the reach of the horſe with the creels' on his 


ſides, filled with dung, in the ſhape of the ancient 


carrier, yet the cottager, to his ſhame be it ſpoken, 
puts the creel on the ſhoulders of the wife of his 
boſom, loads her without reluQance on the dung- 
Hill, where he ſtands, at his eaſe till ſhe returns from 
the projected plantation diſburdened of her load. 
People of the ſame rank, in every country, meet in 


the like deſeription of manners. In the eaſt and 


north- eaſt coaſt of Scotland, the fiſhers wives bear 
the burden: they are ſhort in ſtature, and cramped 
in their ſhape, by heavy burdens. The women of 
the lower elaſs, in the Lower Galloway, by this hard 
labour in cultivating the potato, on which they. and 
heir children ſubſiſt for nine months of the year, are 
lean, meagre in their countenances, with a projecting 
belly like the ladies in Italy, who ſupport ſtate by 
living on ſalads. This uſeful | bread root, which 


has been the means of changing the face of many 


thouſand acres of uncultivated land, is the only 
proſitable plant that ever was brought from the New 
1 to 


41 


ved. To him who knew 
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to the Old World; every other produce of that 
country, diſcovered by the irreſiſtible curioſity and 
boundleſs enterpriſe of reſtleſs man, about two cen- 
turies before the Europeans were ſufficiently civiliz- 
ed to intrude; with decency of manners, on ho . 
ine the ee ieee Jan 


| 

| 

| 

5401 1 8101 $91 $5 F 8 Dns | 
Tebacss | eee hw voyage home; | 
rice, wheat; &c. is eaten up by the weevil on the 7 | 
voyage; and \deer-ſkins by the worms. Sir Waller | 
| 

| 


Raleigh brought the potato from the mountains of 
Peru, where it is cultivated in the hill manner of 
howing, and comes to maturity at the depth of two 
feet from the ſurface of the hillock artificially"rear- 
ed in the courſe of hoeing. In England this mode 
of culture was not attended to; being reared too 
nigh the ſurface, the juices were of an unwholeſome 
I quality, and the cultivation of them was forbids | 
Len. It ceaſed, and had almoſt died in England; . = 
bot this proclamation did not extend to Ireland with ft 
che Engliſh ſettlers. The faculty, however, diſco- 
eered that this root was friendly to feeundity; and | 
t is ſaid that the Engliſh members of parliament, | 
I che end of a ſeſſion, were in the practice of buy- 
Inga few from the apothecary, to carry home to their 
ves. Whatever truth may be in this tradition, 
> eertain it is, that in every town of every province in 
He : the 


and forbad the cultivation of it in his European do- 


the ſmoke iſſuing from the pipe, and maintained 


man, in whatever ſhape it was uſed, it had the effect 


manner, a pinch of ſnuff being put upon the noſe of 
a dog, he will not ſurvive the convulſions, it creates 
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the empire, the traveller. is ſure to meet People 
from Galloway as well as Ireland. The mi 
tato comes n e dean nene Flein 


* a 


ese the Send i Was 1s Ned, King 
n I. wrote a book againſt the uſe of tobacco, 


minions, for political reaſons reſpecting the revenue, 
as well as his utter abhorrence againſt the weed it. 
ſelf. / He entitled his book the Bla/?,. alluding to 


that this plant was pernicious to all creatures; to 


of corrupting the blood in ſo far as to promote im- 
pure deſires in the mind. Be this as it may, it is 
certain, that if a ſingle leaf of tobacco was put to 
the breaſt of a horſe, with a bandage, over night, 
he would be found dead next morning. In like 


| twenty-four hours; and the ſame on the head of a U 
toad brings ſickneſs and death in five minutes. This I th 
plant is ſuch an enemy to exiſtence, that the itch I pc 
itſelf cannot ſtand. before it, though, never ſo. inve- i 10 


terate. During the American war, the , rearing of I tic 
this plant was begun, and went on with the appear - ¶ 110 
anc 
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of the Tweed, in the neighbourhood of Kelſo, till it 
was ſtopped by act of parliament, with a retroſpec- 
tive clauſe which met the planters when hoeing the 


plants. They were pulled up by the root, which 


put a final ſtop to the planting of tobacco in Scot- 


land. The turnip, an exotic from Flanders, was 
begun to be cultivated ſo late in the neighbourhood 
of Glaſgow as 1756, by William Croſs. advocate, 
ſheriff depute, on the ſouth fide of the Clyde, | and 


by Archibald Stirling of Keir, on the Calder eſtate, 
on the north. The ſoil was ſuitable to the root, 
The produce was immenſe in the warm. ſummer of 


the following year, and came very ſeaſonably to the 


nouriſhment of the lower claſs of people, who had 


felt the extremities of want by the failure of a crop, 
which brought on a ſcarcity bordering on famine. 
The people had money, but could not buy meal un- 


der three years of age, which being unwholeſome, 
brought on diſeaſes, and a great mortality followed. 
Unfortunately for the people ſo much benefited by 
this root, the gardeners diſcovered they were a cor- 
poration, and, after conſulting the ſett of the bo- 
rough, had recourſe to the magiſtrates for protec - 
tion and ſupport of their privileges. At this pe- 
nod, the whole of the Ramſhorn grounds, where 


the. 
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the new Won finds was laid out in fale gardens; 
and the magiſtrates: being the patrons of Hutchiſon' 
hoſpital, to which the grounds belonged, were judges, 
and becoming parties, ordered a cart of Mr. Stir. 
ling's turnips out of the city. He vowed they ſhould 
never do the like again; he would rather feed his 
cattle with them. This check, together with hi 
removal to Keir, nipped in the bud any attempt in 
the cultivation of this root on the north ſide of the 
Clyde. On the ſouth, however, the ſheriff kept 

the magiſtrates and their mandates at bay, when hi 

carts were occaſionally viſited by the town officers, 
About this time, the magiſtrates began to exact: 
tax, under the denomination of ladles, on potatoes, 
which had come formerly to the city coaſtwiſe; he 
withſtood them alſo in this encroachment on the 
progreſs of agriculture. He knew that the reve- 
nues of the city were ſmall in compariſon to its 
magnitude, and the exertions they had made in the 
formation of its preſent face. On his part, it may 
truly be ſaid that he was the father of the farmers 
on the Trough of Clyde. Now when they look 
over the mountains which form this valley into an 
amphitheatre, to the progreſs of their brethren, 
- they look down upon their feeble exertions as the 


farmers of Lothian do upon theirs, who meet with 
209 | TY the 
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the like treatment in point of eſteem from thoſe of 
Vorkſhire. In the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, is a 

natrow iſthmus, often deluged by the ſhowers from 
the break of the clouds from the weſtern ocean, the 
northern and heavy diviſion following the attraction 
of the Grampian hills, the ſouthern attracted by the 
mountains of Renfrewſhire, which ; run in a chain, 
in a ſouth-eaſt direction, from the mouth of Clyde 
to Errickſtone brae, from whence Tweed, Annan, 
and Clyde, take their watery way into the Ger- 
man ocean, the Iriſh ſea at Solway, and at the rock 
of Iſla in the great Atlantic. In this ſtrath the far- 
mer cannot count much on what is to be done to- 
morrow, either in ſeedtime or harveſt. Experience 
will, in the long run, lead him into the proceſs of 
the dairy, and to give up in part the more toilſome 
and expenſive proceſs of the plough. In the vici- 


nity of ſo many populous towns, he will find it his 


intereſt to bring his farm under a rotation of only a 
crop of potatoes, followed by wheat, barley ſown 
with clover and rye-graſs, and may find his account 
in having recourſe to ſeed from Holland, allowing 

the proportion of the ſeed of white clover to pre- | 
ponderate over the red, and leſs of the rye-graſs 
ſeed in the mixture than what has hitherto been 
uſed. The ſeed thraſhed out of the firſt crop will 
| | Oe | ſerve 
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ſerve him next year. The change of ſeed is as ne- 
ceſſary in agriculture as the crofling the breed of 
man to keep up his ſize, as well as of quadrupeds, 
about whom we are at preſent making the moſt laud- 
able efforts, ſo far as we know of their natures, be- 
ing ſtrangers to their ſpeech. We muſt, however, 
for ſome time, allow ourſelves to remain in the miſt, 
until experience bring us into the ſunſhine of ſuc- 
ceſs, which is looked for with impatience by every 
lover of his country. After the ſecond year of hay, 
four years graſs; from the produce of the milch 
cows fed on it, the huſbandman will find himſelf al. 
ways 1n the receipt of the reward of his toil. The 
firſt year he can ſell the potatoes on the foot to the 
hind, whoſe bill, due at Martinmas, will meet the 
landlord's Whitſunday rent. When due at Lam- 
mas, if needful, the wheat will bring money from 
the baker ; in the ſame ſtyle, at Michaelmas, the 
hay, by rouping on the foot, ſometimes at 16], the 
acre, will meet the lord or his ſteward with equal 
firmneſs, as will the proceeds of the butter, and the 
other produce of the dairy, at the ſame term. Thus 
will the farmer go on in his way, rejoicing in the 
work of his hands and the ſweat of his brow, not- 
withſtanding the dilapidation of his funds by a rack- 
ed rent. The ground for three miles about Glaſ- 

5 | gov, 
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gow, from its vicinity, is ſet at an ideal value. The 
new face put on the ſurface, on the north ſide of 


the town, proceeds from force and art. Thomas 


Dunmore and William Crawford began theſe im- 
provements about fifty years ago, and their example 


was happily followed, in part, by the neighbouring 


proprietors. The trees planted by Mr. Dunmore 
on both ſides of the Kelven, will, in the courſe of 
twenty years, be equal in value to the price he ſold 
the eſtate for about eight years ago, viz, 16000l. 
Sterling. This place, compared with the banks of 


the Water of Leith, above the Canonmills, is the 


only thing about Glaſgow that comes in compariſon 
with the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
In continuation of our projected progreſs of the 
dairy, during the ſcarcity in 1757, an Iriſhwoman, 
whoſe cow gave little milk, fell upon an expedi- 
ent. She had plenty of potatoes, but wanted ſome- 
thing to ſeaſon them. The cow was without fod- 
der of any ſort; the woman gave her a portion of | 
her potatoes, which ſhe had in more abundance 
than was neceſſary for her family. The next milk- 
ing. the cow gave four pints of-milk, in place of one 
at the former milking. This accidental improve-_ 

ment took air, and was circulated in the periodical 
2 2 publications 
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publications through Great Britain. It was no 


more thought a miſapplication of the produce of 


the earth, feeding the cows as well as the horſes with 
this root, than with corn boiled with the chaff. This 
milk is the better of a handful of ſalt thrown into 
the pail at the milking of every cow; the ſame with 


that from turnip. About the middle of this century, 


the thraſhing of whins with the flail, for the horſes 


fodder, was in uſe in the neighbourhood ; it is now 


in deſuetude, the lands being moſtly cleared of that 
evergreen. As we have ſaid about the barren 
country on the north fide of Glaſgow, it is naturally 
barren from the nature of the materials of which 
the ſurface of the earth is formed. About four feet 
below the ſurface, a ſtratum of blue clay was met with 


by the diggers of the canal, almoſt reſiſting the preſ- 


ſure of their ſtrength, with the point and weight of 
the mattock. The hardneſs of this metal effectually 
prevents the water from ſinking deep under the 


ſurface, which of neceſſity remains gorged up on 


the cultivated ſoil. - 


On the Wb of the Clyde, however, about the 
middle of this century, a conſiderable portion of 
land lay in a more unprofitable ſtate. The ſur- 
face, even to a conſiderable depth, was of ſand, al- 
h moſt 
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moſt uncovered, with thin hungry graſs; hence 
Sandybills. In the beginning of this century, the 
Jaird of Tollcroſs had it in contemplation, as well 
as his neighbouring proprietors, to convert this un- 
profitable waſte into a rabbit warren. The project 
was laid aſide, from the idea that this extenſive tract 
of land, without any herbage whatever, would not 
ſupport as many rabbits as would pay the wages of 
the warren keeper. The force of commerce, how- 
ever, and the with of man to enjoy the pleaſures of 
rural life, changed the ſcene. Colin Dunlop pur- 
chaſed. part of this barren waſte adjoining to his 
farm at Carmile, and began, on the ſouth fide of 
Oliver Cromwell's watering pond, to cover this un- 
profitable waſte with even the Scots fir, an unprofit- 
able barren tree. His example was followed, but 
to good purpoſe, by the neighbouring proprietors. 
The plantation we ſpeak of was uſed for paling 
about fifteen years ago; the weedings brought a re- 
turn of a ſum equal to ten ſhillings per acre of rent 
per annum, from the time. of planting, together 
vith the expence. In the long run, the purchaſer 
maintains that he will bring the price of the villa, 
farm, and plantation, out of the timber preſerved 
for maturity. This fact is aſcertained by the ſale 
of the e in 1795. It is in conſequence of 
1 8 this 
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this effort of genius, that the traveller, in a tract of 
three miles, viz. from Cawder water to the Clyde 
ironworks, ſees a beautiful plantation of firs, pines, 
larches, &c. In travelling this part of the road, the 
domeſtic traveller, if in the habit of thinking, ſees 
the pine barren parts of America in miniature. On 
the north ſide of this formerly unprofitable ſpot, 
lies the Old and New Monkland. The greateſt part 
of that country, about the middle of this century, 
was nearly in a ſtate of nature; the lower parts 
moſs, uncomeatable by the ſpade for the peat, being 
obſtructed by the fir trees which had, died in the 
| foreſt through old age. The wants of man were the 
cauſe of clearing this part of the country of the 
encumbrance of moſs, in the ſearch of the fir trees, 
now ſo well ſeaſoned for ages. The monks por- 
tioned out the moſſes to the induſtrious freed men 
and labourers, on certain tenures of perpetuity ; ; 
hence Monkland lairds, who did and do cleave and 
ſell candle-fir ſticks, which till of late was the only 
light in the byre, at cow-milking in winter, the moſs 
acting as firing, the fir for light. This part of the 
country, formerly unknown to the traveller, from 
a wilderneſs, has, within theſe twenty years, chan- 
ged its face. By the influence of the Monkland 


Canal, the exertions of the proprietors of the land, 
who 
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who were the promoters of FR navi eaten, together 


with their efforts, ſo well brought to bear in the 
lower parts of the ſtrath, ſo timeouſly accompliſhed 


in opening the middle road by Airdrie to Edin- 


burgh, opens a new ſcene, It is a beautiful tract 
of dale country, well cultivated, which formerly lay 


buried and unſeen on the north fide of the range of 


the Shott hills. The tra& of the road over their 
heads followed the Roman taſte, when the Romans 
found the ſurface of Caledonia compoſed of lakes 
and moraſſes, foreſts, and hills uncovered with trees. 


On theſe you can trace a chain of their encamp- 
ments from Errickſtone brae (after leaving the 


Edinburgh road from Carliſle) down to the Oak- 
hawhead of Paiſley, the ſtation of a prætor. Lang- 
ide hill, due ſouth from Glaſgow, exhibits the re- 
mains of their camp, almoſt in a natural ſtate. The 


proprietor, to preſerve the wall and the ditch from 


the ſpade, and the encloſed ground of the camp 


from the torture of the plough, about thirty years 


ago laid it out in a ſtyle of planting that will do ho- 


nour to his memory, as long as the trees of the plan- 
tation live. From the centre, the walks project to 


eight points of the compaſs ; from the north view, 
Glaſgow at a diſtance appears in all her external 


glory, a beautiful city, in the ſhape of a creſcent; 
north- 
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north»eaſt the Monklands, now ornamented with 
planting ; eaſt the Tinto ; ſouth-eaſt the track of 


the Roman camps, on the range of the. hills former. 
ly mentioned; ſouth, the caſtle of Cathcart ; ſouth- 


welt, the caſtle of Eagleſham, built with the money 
of the ranſom of Earl Percy, a priſoner at the battle 


of Chevy Chaſe, when Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
though his legs were ſmitten off, fought valiantly 


upon the ſtumps, and when the gallant Percy became 
his priſoner. . About twenty years ago, when on a 


tour in Scotland, the Ducheſs of Northumberland 


viſited the Earl of Eglinton at his country-lodge at 


| Eagleſham; ; it is ſaid, among other things, to ſee 


the ruins of this monument of the chance of war, 


The weſt view opens to the royal caſtle of Cruck- 
ſtone, the patrimonial houſe of the accompliſhed and 
Fe unfortunate Henry Stewart, ſon of the 2975 of Len- 


nox, the ancient lord of Glaſgow, the neareſt heir 


to the thrones of England and Scotland, failing iſſue 


of the two queens. On the weſt ſide of the caſtle 


appears the ſpreading arms of the yew tree which 
covered the confeſſion of the loves of the royal, ill 


fated, and unfortunate pair, whoſe ſon's acceſſion 
to the throne of England cloſed. the wounds of 
theſe countries, which had bled for ages. The 
opening to * welt preſents the high church of 
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Paiſley, as well as the tower of its ancient: + abbey 


| The church ſtands on the e ſtern extremity. of the 
Roman camp. For a particular deſcription of the 


ſeat. of the Pistor, we 1. to en * 3 
Py 5 | = 


5 
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ample field for forming a ſtatiſtical landſcape of this. 


country when firſt viſited by the Romans. They _ 
encamped on the mountains immediately below this | 
| bill and Sergentſlaw hill. He ſees a tract of 300 


acres of arable land, which, about thirty years ago, 
hay under a moſs that covered a rich clay foil. The 


moſs was gradually burnt; and the aſhes incorpor- : 


ting wich the clay, when put into tillage, produced 
luxuriant crops z but for want of proper draining, 


| at a ſmall expence, on a natural level, the ear was 


never filled nor ripened till late in the harveſt. , On 
the north. fide of Faiſley lies a plain, bounded. on 
the north by the Clyde, on the eaſt by the Sandy- 


bills of Knock, on the ſouth by the Oakſhawhead of 
Paiſley, the camp and reſidence of a Roman-prator, 


In theſe times this plain was covered with wood, 


which dying a natural death, became the means of | N 
covering the ſurface with moſs, the circumference 


of * about the beginning of this century, was 
| "OO" | "TY 
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upwards of twenty miles. Since that time, it has 


Jeereaſed yearly,” and is ſtill decreafing. At that 


period the moſs was at the bottom of the Oakſhaws 


| Head; it is now at about three miles diſtance. We 
. -now return to the domeſtic ſtate of agriculture, 'The 


ſhire of Lanark has been for ſome time famous for 
the breed of horſes ; they are reckoned fuperior to 
any in the kingdom, bring high prices at the 
markets of Rutherplen and Glaſgow, ſhow every 
Wedneſday of 'St. Mungo's fair, which continues 


from the zcth day after Yule or Chriſtmas to Scarce 


Thurſday, or the Thurſday before Eaſter ; a move- 


able feaſt, truly expreſſive of its name, the laſt 


Thuriday of Lent. On theſe days are ſhown for ſale 
a very conſiderable number of horſes; the average 
value on the field upwards of 40, oool. Sterling. 
The ſmall farmer, with a two horſe plough, the one 
a horſe, the other a breeding mare, has every third 
year a young horſe, bred at no viſible expence. in the 
market worth from twenty to thirty guineas; and, 
in concluſion, the well informed traveller with plea · 
ſure looks up to the mountains of Renfrewſhire, 


riſing above the Roman Prætorium at Paiſley, where 
we to this day find the uſeful effects of their know- 
ledge in agriculture and the dairy. Until they made 


< "their N in this land, the Britons waſted 
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the milk of their cattle by Linking] it in its natural 5 
ſtate. They knew not the means of preſerving it; 

in winter they wanted what was a ſüperfluity in 
ſummer. They knew not the art of making buts 
ter and cheeſe. Ii was the Romans that brought 
theſe uſeful arts into Britain; and having a præto- 


rian ſtation at Paiſley, at the norih- weſtern extre - 
mity of Watling ſtreet, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that; 


among other things, they taught the aboriginal in- 
habitants theſe uſeful arts for their own conveniences 7 
The ſame cauſe had the like effect in ihe neighbours 


hood of their great ſtation at Cheſter; hence 


Cheſfire and Glouceſter cheeſe, and Dunlop cheeſe, 


ſo famous for Welſh rabbits in London, Edinburgh, 
and Glaſgow: Tradition ſays, that about the be · 


ginning of this century, the celebrated Suſannaj = 


Counteſs of Eglinton, was at the trouble and pains. 

of attending the minutia of the dairy in the coun- 
ties of Glouceſter and Cheſhire 3 and that from 
the two, by her {kill, infloence and inſtructions, 


dver the princely lordſhip of Eglinton; we are now 


indebted for that ſpecies of cheeſe, unknown even 
to the Romans, the teachiers of their anceſtors in 


the ſecond century. One half of the cheeſe in the 


weſt of Scotland, made after the manner and mes 


„ now fold in the 
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dk in the name of Dunlop cheeſe. We can 
not, for want of data, enter into a detail of the as 
mount of the progreſs of this art. We muſt con. 
tent ourſelves with what we know and aſcertain 
| from facts, viz. The city and ſuburbs of Glaſgow 
conſume annually upwards of four millions Scots 
pints of butter milk, of good quality; the average 
price, 5-#ths of a penny per pint, is 10,4271. 15% 
4d. Admitting the produce of. butter to be as one 
is to ten, there follows a return, from the labour 
of the churn, of four hundred thouſand pounds of 
butter, which, valued at 11d. per pound; is upwards 
of 18,0001. Sterling. The iron liquor works, in 
the Tradcſtown, Glaſgow, and Paiſley, is a ready 
market for the whey, kept in wine pipes and hogh 
4 beads, though four, till they are filled with this ex- 
ereſcence of the milk from the curd, The float whey 
is become the means and the inducement of rear · | 
Ing a few ſwine in theſe parts. This cleanly food 
adds to the flavour. and taite of. the fleſh of this 
foul feeding quadruped, which commands a mw for 
he tables of the great. 


In tian; we with our ſtatiſtical. 7 RIA to 
* down upon the Green of Glaſgow, à park ſv» 


. n St. "PD Nature here is ſupe- 
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tior to art. A winding rivulet ſupplies the place of 
an artificial pond. I he Clyde on the ſouth repre. 
ſents the Thames; the waſhing houſe and the lawn 

convey, in a ſtrong manner, every idea of cleans 


lineſs. This beau:iful land, in the ſhape of a com- 


mon-weal, encloſed with a ſtone wall, lined with a 
plantation of trees of various agee, is the common 
property of every citizen, under the government of 
the. magiſtrates. It is here, without ſearching re» 
cords, that we find them, in a ſtrong inſtance, the 
fathers of their city. Few citizens can boaſt our 
extenſive gravel walks, and the beautiful plantations 
that encircle this domain. In leaving this delightful 
landſcape, the traveller may ſee an hundred milch 


cows, giving milk to upwards of five hundred odd 


men, women, and children. Here the aged, the 
fick, and the young, receive uncontaminated that 
natural nouriſhment, the milk from the cow. 


This beautiful land afords graſs for about one | 


hundred and twenty cows of a large ſize, and of a 


mixed breed from the Alderney kind, yiel ing on 


an average upwards of twelve Scots pints of milk 


per day in the ſummer time. The citizens are 


. GER from the dairies in the neighbour- 
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| hood, and by thoſe who make their bread by feed. 
ing cows from the broke of ſale DEN and Gn 
draff of breweries. 
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That the King's freehslders, both foiritaal and 
temporal. appoint all their tenants to plant woods 
and trees, and make hedges and ſow broom, in 

laces convenient, under ſuch a penalty as the lord 

6 or bo ron ſhall modify, 1457. Dry ſtake hedges fot- 
did, 1457. That every lord and laird make parks 
with deer, ponds, cunningaries, dovecots, orchards, 

hedges, and plant at leaſt an acre of wood, 1 503, 

That the former laws made for planting of woods, 

making of hedges, orchards, yards. and ſowing of 

| noo, be obſerved, with this addition; that every 


man having 100], land of new extent, where. there Il © 

are no woods or foreſts, plant wood and foreſt, and = 

make hedges and haining for himſelf, - extending to Tt 

three acres of land, and above or under as his herk the 
5 tage is more or lels; and tliat ilk laird of 160l, ns 


land cauſe his tenants to plant one tree for every 
merk land, 15 35. All. former acts revived eon | 
en planting and encloſing, with this addition, £ 


— 
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that every heritor, liſerenter rs wadſetter, aid 


roool.;/ of yearly valued rent, ſhall, for the ſpace of 
ten years next enſuing, encloſe: at leaſt four acres of 

land yearly, and plant the ſame about with trees . 2 
and that all others ſhall encloſe more or leſs land 


yearly, in proportion to their reſpeQive rents, 166 t. 


for the ſtraightening of marches, and raiſing of 
perty, which, from not being properly underſtood 


for RON lawſuits, | 1 8 
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ſealers of fruit, deſtroyers of cunningaries, and 


dovecots, to ſuffer the like puniſhment, 1424. The 


1 inlaw, for deſtroying the green wood 5 l., anno 1503. 


The ſame declared to de icl. for the firſt, 20l. for 


to 
1 the ſecond, and death for the third offence, 15353 
g. Jad in ſubſequent acts continued in force with highs 
1 e een, A r 
Bl 23 
Sho ne reader who has ſeen the moſt part of the 

ly 
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In 1669 and 1685, ſome excellent laws are enacted 
dikes, &c. on the borders of the neighbouring pro- 
ind attended to, form to this ca plauſible grounds 55 
2 They as Real green uk or peel bark off. trees, 


of law, and aſſythe the party. Breakers of orchar ds, a 
ry 
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arable land in Scotland about thirty years ago, will 
perhaps think it odd that he diſcovered very few 
veſtiges of theſe excellent plans of improving and 
beautifving the face of the country, until he recol- 
lects the ferocious and barbarous courtſhip-carried 

en by Henry VIII. of England with the States of 
Scotland, for his grandniece, the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Mary, when ſhe was yet a child, for hit 
only ſon Edward VI., in order to unite the two 
crowns, before the happy time appointed by Provis 
dence had arrived, in in the perſon. of her ſon James 
VI. Henry, during his reign, ſupported an outr( 
character; his loves, his notions of chaſtity, and 
his marriages, are peculiar to bimlelf. His court 
hip of the Queen of Scots was of a piece with bis 
xeligion ; he was a proteſtant, and in caſe of riſk 

| died a Roman catholic, He was a lover, and knew 
the arts of love; he was a hero, and underſtood the I} + 
art of war. In this buſineſs, which gave Scotland a 
blow which it did not recover in the ſpace of two l 
_  eenturies, he began by bribing the nobility with c 


i | very large ſums of money. They paid him in bi 5 
= - Own coin, but heſitated about his propoſals of be · n. 


traying their country. He next availed himſelf of I tl 
- his power and ar md. In one expedition, merely for I of 
l 4 T2 depredation, an army commanded by the Earl of 1; 
= 1 | Herclord | 


* 
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e betweem the 8th Anouk and ad Semen 
ber 1545, that nobleman razed and deſtroyed in the 
counties of | Roxburgh; and Berwick, even: mo- 


naſteries and friar houſes, ſixteen caſtles, towers and; ' 


piles, five. market towns, two hundred and forty- 


three villages, / thirteen, mills, and three hoſpitals... 
Theſe are ſmall matters, compared to a report made 
in the preceding year to Henry, viz. one hundred 
and ninety two towns, caſtles, towers, ſteads, barn- 
houſes, par iſh churches, beſtial houſes, eaſt down. or 
burnt; four hundred and ninety three Scots ſlain z 


eight hundred and ſixteen priſoners taken; nolt or 


borned catile taken, ten thouſand three hundred and 


eighty ſix, and twelve thouſand, four hundred and 


ninety two ſheep, two hundred goats, eight hundred. 


and fifty bolls corn, and inſight. gear without mea- 


ſure. Theſe, however, are ſtill little, compared to 


what followed in the minority of Edward VI. un- 
der the regency of the Duke of Somerſet, who 


laid waſte, to the ſouth of Forth and Clyde, the 
country from ſea to ſea. This calamity was ſuc- 
ceeded by a long minority, diſtracted by a turbulent 


nobility, who. neglected to renew the improvements 


they had been forced into by the taſte and authority 
of their kings for the courſe. of a century. In 
1560, the reformation let their minds i in a ferment, 


b 


* 
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| bow ay lands ſhould be divided to his beſt 
advantage to all concerned. Religious controverſies 
per vaded the minds of all deſeriptions of men from 
this period to 1706, when the influence of ſome 
Engliſh money enabled or prompted the nobility to 
ornament their ſeats with planting. The ſale of the 
woods of Drumlanrig, a few years ago, brought 
upwards of 20,0001.” The ſale of the heritable juriſ- 
dictions, 1748, brought large ſums into the country, 
which again revived among the barons a faint effort 
for planting Scots firs, now found to be a very un- 
profitable production. 1763 is the great era of 
planting and encloſing with hedge and ditch, by 
which the arable part of this country has entirely 
changed its face; inſomuch, that a native, who had 
left the coumtry in 1760, on his return at this time, 
would find himſelf only to be directed by the ul 
graphy as pay, nen. 183 


Continuation: 01 the 7, W 8 of the 
Valley of Clydeſdale, from the Roman Camp at Lang- 
wr: to ee We wo to en _ y aner 
. . | 1 15 M = £24 4 | 
Fronting the viſta pointing to the north-weſt, our 
hiſtorical traveller has A full view of Dunbarton and 


its 


. a. % 4 
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its caſtle, an ancient fortreſs of the Britons in tze 
days of the power of the Romans, as well as that f 
the Saxons. It is the Belleluthe of Oſſian, and in 
time became the royal port on the weſt fide of the 
kingdom, as we find it on record; concerning tile 
ſupplies ſent by Francis I. to John Duke of Alban, 
regent of Scotland in the minority of James V. It 
was from the caſtle of Duubriton that the unfor- | 
tunate Mary took ſhipping to France, in a ſtate of 
childhood, for her education, when the powers of 
France and England were exerted to obtain poſſeſ- 
fon of the infant maiden. It may appear femark- 
able to the obſerving traveller, that this was the 
laſt fortreſs in her dominions that. ſurrendered 
to the regent, Who kept her infant ſon James ; 
IVI. In thoſe days, James Earl of Murray, her n- 
If -tvral: brother and deſtroyer,” never found himſelf e- 
qual to the ſiege of this rock in a carſe ; that was 
left to the avenger of blood; her father-in-law, the 
Duke of Lennox, when. regent of Scotland in the 
0 minority of his grandſon James VI., and even then 
i wass taken by ſtratagem, in conformity to the man · 
ners of thoſe days.—8 —See our account of this tranſ- 
action in our 1 on Oy rene. of avs. 85 PL, 
Ir 0:10 gig gh wr As tr h ls ory * 
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| Returning to che centre of the Roman camp on 
Langſide hill, a beautiful view opens to the tower 


of Mugdock, on an eminence due north from the 
fort on the Roman wall at Ballnuly “, diſtant three 


miles. This tower is of à ſquare form. For a 


. preciſe deſeription, we refer our readers to à vie 


of the Tron Church ſteeple, a of my" 0) > the 
firſt e e 2 50 fame,” en "OE "By 


» * 1 ** | @ a = 13 * F 4, 4 r * 22 $3 : TE. 
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280 of the Roman garriſon of the fort at Ballmuly, 


from the top ef which the eentinel could difcern the 
movements of the Britiſh in troubleſome times 3 and 


when he ſaw occaſion, the lighting his fire ſerved 


the ſame purpoſe as the firebrand of the Britons in 
after times; and led the wa to the ingenious 
-relegraph of the preſent age. In the beginning 
of che fifteenth century, che deſcendant of a fa - 


mous Warrior in Seuth Britain, in diſdain ef the 


Roman yoke, had come northward with other chief. 
tans or leaders, of principles in ſimilarity to his 


own, and had kept o 


Ane eig To 1086955 530 r von! 15 olf 


won) to yield le nilag Das yt to: ni 
* el, town ; mully, melled with thee; a place of ſo- 
| eial interevurſe between the Romans ved Britons, at ſore and 
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of the Grampian mountains. This prince, ſo fa- 
mous in ſtory by the name of Grahame, at the 


head and as leader of his countrymen, after the Ro- 


mans had: deferted the province of Valencia, had 
courage to ſtorm and carry the Roman fortreſs of . 


Ballmuly, on the ſouth ſide of the Kelvin. He 
carried his victorious followers as far as, Doncaſter, 


and there fixed the boundaries of South and North 


Britain. The ſtream of the Trent was the march 


of their borders before Are and Scotland ad 


W 8 Hannes: 


We * idle more * 00 iltoftrious-x patriot, 


ws that his heroic actions fixed ſo deep an impreſ- 
ſion on the minds of his ſubjects and countrymen, 
that they, in commemoration of this exploit, con- 
trived to forget the name of the founder of the 


wall, and gave to it the name of the gallant 
Grahame. To him it was not a wall of defence 


in the diminutive imagery of the bard, it was only 
Grahame's dyke. On his return, our Cincinnatus, 


for he was not a Cæſar, took up his reſidence at the 
tower of Mugdock, from whence he had made his ir- 
ruption on the effeminated Britons in the ſouth. At 


the tower of Mugdock, he built the caſtle, which is 
till ganding, the original ſear of the famüy of Mot- 
troſe. The exploits of James, the hero of his O, as 
1006 e 1 
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be well might of any age, leads the hiſtorical traveller 
to the battle of Falkirk. If he paſſes that way, he 


will ſpend two hours at leaſt in looking at the an- 
cient tomb ſtones of the heroes who fell at the con- 


Alia, on the banks of the Caron, in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Among them, and at 


their head, he will ſee. the tomb ſtone of Sir John 
the Grahame; and in the courſe of his reading, if 


ever he find himſelf perplexed about the origin 
and the commencement of ſurnames, which began 


in the twelfth century, he will excuſe us for leading 


him to the tomb ſtone of a hero, whoſe anceſ- 
tors had a ſurname above fix hundred years before 


that faſhion began to perplex the bards of more 


modern times. We return from the camp to 


Glaſgow, and on the firſt good day, if he pleaſes, 


we will accompany him to Paiſſey, where, in the 


courſe of his tour to the bottom of the valley of 


Cliydeſdale, at Caſtleſemple, he may find himſelf 


at eaſe, under the roof of William M*Dowall of 
Garthland, a deſcendant of the Britiſh princes of 
Galloway, the country of the Brigantes in the days 
of Tacitus. It was Prince Doval (hence Dowall), 


Who, with his followers, made a break in Hadri. 
an's wall in Cumberland. Contenting ourſelves with 
the opening. of this * on the S nc e arrive 


at On: 
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Warn Cæſar invaded Britain, nere way 
not known in the interior parts. The inhabitants 
fed on milk, and were clothed with ſkins; hence 


o WE niſhing how long this rude attempt in the art of 
e, [vcaving ſhould have kept its ground, being the firſt 
ie I trial of our Saxon rey in ene nature and 
of the faſhion, of ISS: EY | 5 725 


of chimneys 1 in capital towns; the fire was laid to the 
ys all, and the ſmoke iſſued at the door or window, 


), then covered with the ſtreffan of a mare after foal- 


i. Ning. When theſe openings were filled with glaſs, 
th Ichey were called windows: The houſe was plaſter- 
ve Ned over with clay, the furniture was of wood; and 
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the knotted | coverlet, in imitation of the clotted 
e Vvool on the hinder parts of the ſheep. It is aſto- 


of Before Queen Elizabeth's time, there were few | 


the 
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the people ſlept on ſtraw pallets, with a log of wood 


for a pillow. Queen Elizabeth, in the third year 
of her reign, received in a preſent, from an ambaſ- 


' fador from Savoy, a pair of black filk knit ſtock-. 


ings, and never wore hoſe after. The wooden 
bridge between London and Southwark was burnt 
in the reign of Henry II. anno 1176, and a ſtone 
bridge begun, which was not finiſhed till 1212, 
The art of glaſs making was imported from France 
into England for monaſteries. Glaſs windows in 
private houſes; were rare even in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and held to be a great luxury. Edward Il. 
invited three clockmakers from Delpht to ſettle in 
England. In the former part of the reign; of Henry 
VIII. there did not grow. in England cabbage, car- 
rot, turnip, or other edible root. About this time, 
the artichoke, apricot, and damaſk. roſe, appeared in 
England. . Turkeys, carps, and hops, were fir 
2 known there in 1524. The currant ſhrub was brought 


| from the iſland, of Zantin 1533. In 1540 cher 


trees from Flanders were firſt planted in Kent, In 
1563, knives. were firſt made in England. | Pocke 
watches were brought from Germany 1577. Coach: 
es were firſt introduced about 1588. Before this 

period, Queen Elizabeth, on public occaſions, rode 
| blind her chamberlain. A 9 * was unknown in 


. : Europe 


w 0 
— 
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Europe in the twelfth century-. / | The . and 
Romans meaſured time in the night by water glaſſes, 
on the ſame principles of the ſand glaſſes af the 

preſent day. Paper was made no earlier than the 


| fourteenth century; and the invention of printing, 
by moveable types, made its ese in the fol- 


lowing century. | 


Before 1445, OS 1 war had no port bates 1 
guns; they had only a few cannon placed on the 


upper deck, Spectacles were invented about the 


end of the thirteenth. century by Alexander Spinoſa 


of Piſa. Scotland muſt have been very ill peopled 


in the days of our James V., when at ove hunting, 
in the high country of Ronburgh, that prince killed 


| three hundred and Baty red deer; and in Athol, at 
another time, ſix hundred, beſides res, wolves, 


foxes, and wild cats. In the reign of James L we 
find it enacted, that all merchants: paſſing over fea 
with merchandiſe, bring home, as he may gudly - 
thole, after the quantity exported, harneſs and at- 


mour, with ſpears, ſhafts, and bows and ſtaves; and 
| for holding money within the realm, that no man 


carry money beyond ſea before paying a cuſtom. to. 

the king of forty pennies in the pound, and ten 

n of unlaw to the king for money found 5 
cc „ g * 
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him; and for the ſtranger who brings goods into 
the realm, he ſhall have willingneſs of bis hoſt of 
his inn, that he ſhall ware all fic money for penny. 
worths of this realm, or elſe pay the foreſaid cuſtom 
to the king; and that the king's chamberlain de- 
pute gar ordain in each town where ſick ſtrangers 
repairs, twa ſufficient, men, baith to ſee the entry of 
fic goods, and receive the IN ay Fire count 
_ to'the . checker. 
Betore our n let us ; fol: a ber counitiyic we 
find their courts as ſplendid, > and as deeply immerſ. 
ed in luxury, as any of the neighbouring princes of 
| Europe. It is true, their furniture and HOY 
were not the manufacture of their country 
for Wen and to prevent the faſhion from 2 
ſtroying, and too faſt following the great, and do- 
ſtroying the diſtipction of ranks, an act of parlia- 
ment probibits the commons from wearing elothing 
of gold or ſilver cloth, or gold and ſilver lace, on 
their apparel, veluit, ſatin, &c. feathers on , their 
heads. The fervants of the nobility are allowed to 
wear their maſter's old clothes. The following ar: 
ticles. of dreſs, however, are forbidden to be worn 
by perſons of all ranks and degrees, viz. Pearlings, 
nbbons- one their ruffs, — and locks, chains 
10 [1 ; 3 2 with 


— 
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with ſtones or pearls, lawns or cambtics, das 
maſk'napry; &c. All theſe, as luxuries brought from 
beyond ſeas, are prohibited under high penalties; 
At this period, we find ſeveral corporations eff arr 
tiſts under excellent regulations; in the manufac: 

tories of ſilver and gold; viz. that gold wỹ,ỹůk be 


made eleven grains fine, and that it be marked by 


the maker and en e r II. Bans 14. c. 65a} 


* and town's mark, r eleven 
penmies fine, otherwiſe the work to be broken; and 


the maker in the king's will; and that goldſmiths 
be admitted by the hole exaft and their officers; 
James III. Par, 13.6. 96.; That no galdſmith make 
work of ſilver under eleven pennies fine, and of 


gold under twenty-two carats fine, under the penalty 


of death, and eſcheat of goods ; Queen, eee 6. 
22 3610 9 III ff 551 7 bs. Irf tris mob Ts x 1 177 5 I on. . 
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I have ſeen; Tays: ay author Dr. Nicholſon; 2 
treatiſe on the metals of Scotland, written by one 
Thomas Aitkinſon (br Aichiſon) an Engliſhman, . 
who was eſſay maſter of the mint at Edinburgh in 
the beginning of the reign of Janes VII, in Which, 
after a diſcourſe on general topits,! he acquaints his 
readers, that out of dry minerals, the like geld 


Dai "SS. . 


Back m. 


1 or heard of, to be gotten 
within Chriſtendom, as .is of Scotland, tried and 
reported to be worth three ſoore and ſixteen thou 

ſand pounds Sterling per ton.” By dry minerals, 
he tells us he means the fapore flones, which no 

doubt is very intelligible and enlightening, He 
aſſures us, that natural or native gold is to be had 
in ſeveral places of the country : firſt, on Crauford- 
moor and Fryarmoor in Clydeſdale; ſecond, on 

Robertmoor and Manochmoor in Nithſdale ; third, 
on Glengader water in Inderland, in the foreſt of Et- 

| trick, and in many other combs and vallies. It is 

_ rommonly found, he ſays, after great rains, linked 
faſt to the ſapore ſtones, in like eee l g 
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Tbe beſt eee es to be bo 
rowed from a parchment book, which once or twice 
he vouchſafes to quote, It was written by a Ger- 
man lapidary, who, upon Queen Elizabeth's recom- 
mendation, was, under the broad ſeal of Scotland, 
conſtituted | ſuperior of his Majeſty's. gold mines. 
This Cornelius had his firſt commiſſion under the 
regent Earl of Murray, and the like after the Earl 

| - of Morton. He firſt diſcovered gold mines at Crau- 
- fordjohn, and in thirty days time conveyed into the 
ee 1 Wh or i king's 


3J%%% ᷣͤ ͤ a Re Ne as 


tion of the legiſlature; therefore enacted, that there. 


| reſtoration, we find the arts in a ſtationary Rate, via. 


Scotland in every ſpecies of induſtry as well as taſte, 
At this peri 


king's: minthouſe at Edinburgh, half a 33 
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of natural gold 3 that is, eight pounds Troy weight, 
worth 4501. Sterling. His book ſpeaks of great 


gold, in the Ihape of birds eggs, ſound plentifully u 


Glengaber water, and worth 6s. 8d. Sterling by che 


- ounce, at the firſt purchaſe, in a rude ſtate, before 


the ore is brought into bars by fuſion. We find 
the arts, after our acquiſition, in whatever thape, 
becoming 2 monopoly to the artiſts, under protet- 


be no exerciſe of crafts in the ſuburbs of boroughs, | 
but that the magiſtrates and their officers may in- 


tromit with and eſcheat all work, wrought and 


working there, to homſoevet the materia may 


appertain; James VI. Par. In. c. 154. That cbun- 


cils in burghs chooſe a warden of every ctaſt, wih 


aſſiſtants to priar the matter and workmanſhip of 


ilk craft, and puniſh the offenders; and that, in 
thires, barans gar Prize in their baronies, —_— 


min i e Mey 9 201 
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1660. The preceding centuty has been fatal to 


d, we find 8 gelebrated genius come 


v8 _ 5 LT Bdokttt, 


men with. all 6 10 4 
well informed legiſlator, the learned Sir George 
MKenzie of Roſehaugh, his majeſty's advocate; 
Tha efforts made by him, being one of the lords of 
the articles, for the reſtoration: of this / country to 


hat it was in the preceding century, will endear 


His: name to every lover of his country. For pat: 
ticulars, we refer our readers to the acts paſſed in 
that reign; which gives us room for a local account 
of their effects on the Senius and efforts of the moz 
ct ENS e ni e 1o Size on od 
n Vim 21997 rief bas eststſligem sd ich 20d 

a Abe 1 e, ee e with that 
5 the landed intereſt in the neighbourhood, form- 
dd themſelves into a company, which they named 
. Fiſhing Company of Glaſgow 3. and for 
want of carpenters. in our then fallen ſtate, they 
pa OP ſhips at Belfaſt, the firſt of ſeven hundred, 
the ſecond: of four hundred tons burden. Theſe 
ſhips were victualled and manned for the Weſt 
Greenland whale fiſhing. Meantime, the company 
erected à court of warehouſes and cellars, for the 
reception of the blubber and whalebone, at the head 
of the Candlerigs, at that time à projected ſtreet 
from the foot of Canon Street. What beca 
the ſhips, the blubber, and the whalebone, we are 
404 f dei 
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not able to dcob ant ot but In x few years we faid 
chis court of cellars and warehouſes in the poſſeſſioi 
of a company, who, by act of parliament, import 
aſhes, &c. free of duty, for the purpoſe of making 
black fbap. During the ſame period, for we con- 
fine ourſelves only to the reign of Charles II. 3 fot 
the encouragement of ſhipbuilding, we find a rope: 
work patroniſed at Glaſgow;-under the firm-of Core 
bett and Company, free of duty on hemp, becauſe 
tradition ſaid theſe people had furniſhed a well made 
hawſer to a floop- of war that had come into Clyde 
in diſtreſs by ſtorm. It is only ſo late as: 1784 that 
the proprietors of theſe monopolies were relieved 
from a tedious: proceſs for the duties, charged by, 
and demanded for his. majeſty's uſe; by the baron 
of exchequer, by à direct deſcendant; in point of 
genius, of the hero we are ſpeaking of, viz. the Ho- 


nourable Iſlay Campbell, when he repreſented this 


borough in parliament. | By this act he followed 
out the meaning of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, con- 
formed his ideas to the times, procured a compen - 
ſation for the ſtruggle of the patentees, and left theſe 
two branches of buſineſs open to the intelligent and 
induſtrious. He did not ſtop here; by another act 
he found means to increaſe the ſalaries of the 
ee can * in reward of his ſeryices, his 
ela | ''E 1 * 
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Majeſty pot bim at dhe besd ef hie breibren, 'a4 | 
Lord Prefident of his Court of ap. on 


eat bak Artes had 

1 W ee! and enriched by faves from Scot- 
land as well as England, who had been exiled for 
| their nonconformity; and by accident, during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, the iſland of Jamaica was 
had no political connection, notwithſtanding com- 
metce in all ages has fought its own way to mar. 
| ket. The merchants of Briſtol, from the outſet of 
Cabot, had- continued adventurers in almoſt every 

new ſettlement. That city, at the period we are 

| now. ſpeaking of, was the ſecond ſea-port in the 

_ kingdom, and tilt holds up its head, with a ſtruggle, 
with Liverpool, in the ſame deſcription, From this 

| port, the weſtern parts of England, as well as thoſ: 

of all Ireland, among others the city. of Glaſgow, 

| ſeem to have formed 'a great market for the pro · 

duee of the Weſt Indies; inſomuch, that the mer 
chants of Glaſgow, in leſs than ten years, erected 
four large works for boiling ſugars; and availing 
themſelves of the laws then exiſting between the 
two ons they 2 round from Briſtol 
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| inolaſſes from which ab pie to make rum. 
It acquired the name of Scots brandy. Vaſt quan- 
tities of this liquor was ſmuggled into England, to 


the great emolument of the traffickers, as well as 


the diſtillers, who, it is faid, found this trade the 
-moſt profitable for themſelves and the country that 
was then in being. The union put a ſtop to this 
manufactory and illicit commerce. It was about the 
beginning of this century, and after the union, that 
a number of merehants formed themſelves into a 


company for the purpoſe of tanning hides, and mak- 
ing of ſhoes and faddlery for the American market 


This is the only company iti Glaſgow that tias per= - 
ſevered in the project and intention of the firſt found- 
ers, with this exception, that about the year 1748, 
another partnerſhip was formed for the purpoſe of 
making earthen and ftone ware, on te model of 
that manufaQtory carried on to an immenſe Stent 
in the city of Delpht, They called themfelves le 
Delphtfield Company of Glaſgow. bey brought 
ſome workmen from England, atid eftabliſhed"their 


works on à piece of ground they acquired in the 
Broomielaw croft. For upwards of twenty years 


they perſevered in their otiginal plan wich ſucceſs. 


After the faſhion; they turned their exertions to the 


um 'of queen's ware. They Om for ſome 
gy 7 EE - Jn 
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I: years. 1 potters to * prince ue Wales i in Scot- 
land. They are now working all kinds of queen's 


china, plain and ornamented, and table ſets, with 


Creſts and coats of arms, as high in value as 3ol. 
Sterling. They alſo make Egyptian black ware. 
_ Lately they began to make china, ſuch as is manu- 
factured ii in England, which is of a very good qua- 
lity, as well as brown china ware, with a great 
many things i in the ornamental way. Their gilding 
; equals, if not excels, any in Britain. This work 
has been managed for a number of years by Wil- 
liam. Young, one of the partners. We wiſh to 
hold up this work as friendly to the price of labour, 
beginning with the raw material in the quarry, car- 
Tying it by ſea and land to the mill for pulveriza- 
tion, from thence to the vats for preparation, to the 
mould in the hands of the potter, and in due time 
from the. kiln to the warehouſe, in a mercantile 
| ſtate: the firſt, which has come through fiery trial 
unhurt, for the tables of the great; the ſeconds, or 
imperfects, for the lower, the moſt numerous claſs 


of mankind. . Theſe ſeconds are bought and fold 
by an order of people conſidered by our laws to be 


out of all order. They come under the deſcription 
of itinerant merchants, and tinkers, who, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, with their horſes and aſſes loaded 


with 
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TON dna kourer; as well as the mere 1 
perambulate the country. For theſe wares, they, in 
part payment, receive old clothes and rags, which 


are now carefully kept by the cottager's wife, for the 
purpoſe of upholding herſelf and cupboard in the 
articles neceſſary for the ſhelves, ' and now the tea- 
table. In this inſtance, we find vanity acting an 
uſeful part, in furniſhing the e with the 
raw material of at 2 art, 9 00 


PAPER, 


About the year 1679, a company of printers and 
merchants in Edinburgh built a mill on Duddingſton 
loch prior to the revocation of the edict of Nantz; : 
and in the year above mentioned, Nicholas de 


Champ, a Norman by birth, came with two of his 


countrymen, papermakers, and firſt began this uſe- 


ful art at Colington. Shortly after, he formed a 


partnerſhip with a company of Glaſgow merchants, 
who bad juſt built a mill for making paper at 
Woodfide. With them he continued ſome time, 
and afterwards acquired a piece of ground ſituated 
on a fall of the Cart. On this he built a mill for 
Nimſelf. The place was called Newlands, and re- 
05 o d 2 | ER: 
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tains the appellation of Paper Mill to this day. John 
Hall, his firſt apprentice, married the only daughter 

| of De Champe. From her father. he had acquired 
- 2; profitable art, and; by her the efforts of the in. 


duſtry of her aged father, with part of which he 
built on Millbome a paper mill, upon a large ſcale 


in thoſe days. The ſituation, the ſtyle, with the 
naturat and romantic landſcape, afford ample teſli· 
mony of the taſte of the daughter and 2 in law of 


this well informed ene 


For the Scots ſtem of 0 uſeful branch of 


| the arts, we continue on the water of Leith at Gor- 


gie, where a company erected a conſiderable work 
for the purpoſe of printing and ſtaining linens from 
Germany, and furniture of our own manufactory 
for private uſe. From this ſource we follow the 
progreſs to Glaſgow, by the introduction of print- 


n linens aps cottons at Pollockſhaws, 


4 - "\ 


3 he 1742, | Archibald lignin at the 
head of a ty of our American merchants, plan- 


ned and began the Printfield at Pollockſhaws, i in the 


neighbourhood of the Cart and the Aloes burn. This 


Work was begun upon a large ſcale, and under eve- 


iy ande ä N found themſelves 
3 „ Späten 
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obliged, i in the PEP of ae projects, to become 

the buyers of the cotton wool, give it out to ſpin, 
receive the produce in yarn for the wefts, and the 
linen yarn for the warps were bought from the 

dealers in- that article. The proceſs of weaving 
came under a manager; the dye-ſtuffs, it is true, were 
bought at the firſt hand, The cloth was ſent to 
the field for whitening: by an unſkilful bleacher. It 
was afterwards put under the care of a maſter print- 
er, whoſe {kill was annually acquired by ſtealth from 
the working printers in London, where the mana» 
ger was ſuppoſed to reſort in the winter, and return 


to the work in the ſpring, as full of information in 


his art as a London dancing maſter from Paris, with - 
half a dozen of new leſſons at his heels. At laſt, 
however, the itinerant artiſt, after a great waſte of 
money abroad, and dye-ſtuffs loſt in experiments at 
home, which brought the credit fide of balance every 
year much in debt to profit and loſs, indefatigable 
induſtry in a few years ſurmounted: every difficulty, 
and perſeverance, in due time, met its juſt reward. 
The original purpoſe of this work was, to furniſh. 

printed handkerzhiefs, &c. for the Engliſh market, 
through the channel of a reſpectable claſs of men, 
whoſe buſineſs was buying of Scots goods, and ſel. 


ing them in the — markets and above all the 


l 
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ſupplying the demands of our ſtores in Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Weſt Indies. Meantime, the 
maſter weavers of Glaſgow, from the dawning of 
the dark lights they could obtain from the work- 
men of this company, began to occupy their own 
looms in the weaving of cloth of the ſame fabric 
of this work, and in their firſt trials attempted a 
blue ground with a white ſpot. One of theſe hand- 
kerchiefs was ſhown to Robert Glen, an eminent 
blue dyer of linen yarn. He faw ſomething want- 
ing, but could not tell what. He exclaimed, That 
is a bunk ! meaning a failure in the proceſs ; hence 
the name of blunks, blunkers, and Blunkfaulds. In 
the mean time, the celebrated William Sterling 
formed a copartnerſhip with a few of thoſe wh om 
he found beſt informed and likely to proſecute this 
plan with ſucceſs, They erected a work for this 
purpoſe on the banks of the Kelvin, at Dalſholme. 
They began with the printing of handkerchiefs, and 
with ſucceſs. They proceeded to the printing of 
cloth for garments and furniture about the year 
1771. They found the price of labour at Dalſhome 
- unſuitable for their purpoſe. They left it, and 
erected a large work upon the Leven. The branches 
that has ſprung from, and grown up in the neigh- 
TR has been the means of diffuſing a circu- 

| | | lation 
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lation of caſh in * 8 to a great amount. 


The effects of this cauſe are wonderful. The young 


vomen were taken ſrom their ſpinning wheels, and 
employed in pencilling the colours in the prints on 
the callicoes. The boys and girls were taken from 
idleneſs to the ſervice of the printers. The wages 
of induſtry, diffuſed among a primitive people in 
this valley, uncorrupted in their manners, produced Þ 
an immediate change in their dreſs, as well as of 
their mode of living, -for the better. The popula- 
tion about the works on the welt fide of the Leven 
has increaſed ſo much, that they have erected a 
place of worſhip at a new reared "as called 
Renton. ; | 


Hitherto, however, the printing of the figures on 
the cloth had been done by the force of wooden 
blocks, by the hand and mallet. It was about the 
year 1769 that the printing with engraved copper- 
plates was begun at Pollockſhaws, and carried to 
Carmile in 1771, where the paſte was invented and 
brought to perfection which puts it in the power of | 
the artiſt to print with the ſame plate which prints 
the red and black pattern on the white ground, in 
the common way, to receive it, and print the flower . 
or pattern white on the red and black ground. 
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There a0 was erected the cylinder preſs; which 
printed without any joins; as alſo the flat ſmall 
preſs, of ſix, ſeven; or eight inches, which joins it. 
ſelf: inventions ſo important, that if the man who 
paid their expence had got their benefit confined to 
himſelf for a number of years, they would have af. 
forded a profit of fifty, nay, ſome have averred, an 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, preſuming the 
monopoly to have remained in his hand from that 
period to the preſent time. It was him who firſt 
introduced the needle-flowering upon lawn and 
cambrics in Scotland; and though not of the trade, 
at an after period, when the art of tambouring was 
brought to London, he no ſoonet heard of it than 
he went to a lady who taught the art; and procur- 
ed the needles uſed. in the operation and made a 
preſent of them to a company in Ghifgow, who 
then were and ſtill are eminent manufaQurers of 
goods in the flowering Way. It is to this fingular 

genius, much favoured by nature for ſome fingulat 

gifts, and to his parents for a liberal fortune, that 
tthele branches and important improvements of the 
arts, to Glaſgow and the country at large, find 
themſelves indebted for the means which afford 
| bread to many thouſands of women, from their ear- 
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We now return to the progreſs of che printing of 
calicoes: About the middle of this century; we 
found the art begun at Gorgie upon à domeſtie 
ſcale, and followed to Pollockſhaws upon a com- 
mercial plan, to the year 1771, when we ſind that 
company, in the neighbourhood of a number of 'ſucs 


ceſsful rieals, their ele ves: who, brought up 48 ap- 


prentices at this and the other works in the neigh; 
came of importance, as artiſts, to new 


companies, ready to embark/in the ſaine buſurleſs: 


he reſs of theſe projects has gone on will 
degree of ſucceſs and rapidity unequalled by any 
other art on record in this country, inſomuchi that; 
in this year 1596, there are no leſs than thirty prints 
fields, on # large ſcale; in the dioceſe ahd vicinity 
pat gt aztd)97d Milyni ti. 
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. to the ptogreſs the arts, 
we acknowledged ourſelyes indebted to the pagan 
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brod 


Saxons for the introduction of waulked cloth for 


our garments. Being conquerors; of the jouthern 


parts of the kingdom, after deſtroying. every im- 


pro vement of the Romans, who, during four cen · 


turies, had civilized and taught our anceſtors the 
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uſeful ants; thoſe PETIT oth not ſubmit to 
wear the woollen cloth which the maſters of the 
world had taught their Britiſh ſubjects the art of weav- 
ing in colours, forming ſtripes and ſhades. With 
the Caledonians theſe tartans were driven to the 
1748, when it was prohibited by act of parliament. 
en after the . 0 James I. n —_ 


find: the Cl — in our ee manu- 
factures, and the labours of the loom ſubmitted to 


the proceſs of a fulling mill. By this time the ma- 
nufactory of broad eloth had been brought to Eng: 
land by ſome weavers from the Netherlands. At 
this period we find our kings following up the im- 

provement of their Engliſh brethren in every art. 

The country to the northward. of the wall of Agri- 
cola was under the patriarchab government of the 

chiefs of the clans. On the borders was a mixed 
race of Scots and We and ee inſtead 

5 trade Fn may c 


We now return to the da of f Clydeſdale, 3 
the fortunate inhabitants became more humaniz- 
ed than their neighbours under the influence of 
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the clergy. The reſidue of the — of the the 
of Glaſgow had formed the village into the form. of 


a town. The Roman clergy, always friends to mo- 
narchy in the promotion of che arts, ſeem in this 


diſtrict to have followed the wiſhes of that illuſtrious 


legiſlator James I. The effects of a number of his 
exertions come to us only from tradition and prac- 
tice. "It is within theſe fifty years, however, that 
we find the money rent of land, paid by the tenant- 
ry of the archbiſhoprick out of the produce of 
the wool, yarn, and cloth made by the farmers, 

when they were content with what the ground pro- 
duced, without any particular exertion in point of 
labour. Hence the favourite ſentiment in the dio- 


eele, particularly in Ayrſhire and Galloway, Horn, 


corn, woot and yarn. It was the predeceſſor of 
the late Earl of Loudon who had the merit and the 
addreſs of perſuading his tenantry to give up every 


idea of. manufacturing within doors for the payment 


of the rents of his lands, which are of a rich clay 


ſoil, ſupported by the bounty which Providence has 


placed in the neighbourhood of a clay ſurface, viz. a 


ſeam of limeſtone. After pointing out the benefit N 


riſing from the well timed junction and intermix- 
ture of theſe materials; he had the addreſs to per- 
0 his tenants to abandon the art by which they 
E ez | | and 
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8 
aud Abet ien had paid him and his predeceſ- 
fors the tack duty of his lands. He carried wat- 
ters farther, and with ſucceſs. He gave the leaſe 
of a farm, rented at 40l. to the poſſeſſor, at 100), 
and 120l. Sterling. The farmers followed out the 
plan and tenure of their leaſes; they began them in 


poverty, and followed them out in eaſe and compe - 


tency. Since that period, the beautiful country of 
Ayrſhire, in the Inderlands, has en nag now 
wears the nene e, a ne I aff; 0 


as the riſe, nh Mag Pied hg of * 


woollen manufactures to the unſucceſsful attempts 
that are ſtill making for its ſupport in a falling ſtate, 


we return with pleaſure to the progreſs of the loom 


in the finer fabries, though laſt. the firſt, At the 
cloſe of the laſt century, the art of ſpinning flax 
into fine yarn was brought to a great degree of per- 
fection; in ſo far, that in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we find the celebrated John Spreul, in his 
ſtatement of our manufactures previous to the union, 
aſſerting, that out of one pound of lint that grew 
at home (take his own words), Thair was fix 


| ſpynle of fine yarn ſpun out of i it; and when ſold in 
he market at Glaſgow, the ſpinners got a dollar 
per ſpynle. This amounts to fix dollars out of one 
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pound of lint, which: coſt only 128. Scots per pound 
and this yarn again was improven by the buyer in 
making fine muſline, which /ſtill-increaſed the value 


or profit on the one pound of. Iint to near ten or 
welve dollars, the charges in weaving and whiten- 


ing being deduced ; all which is money to the poͤẽltfß 


lieges. He goes on in holding up the importance 
of this art, by ſhowing the other benefits atiſmg 

ſrom it. It came in place of the needle to the la- 

dies, when the ornamented tapeſtry was no longer 
neceſſary on our walls, and: afforded bread to many 
young gentlenomen who had little or no patrimony. 
He inſtances one, who told him, that by making 
ſome of this fine yarn into thread, ſhe wove one 

ounce of it into bone lace, and ſold it for aol. Scots, 
and in following out the proceſs thought ſhe might 
have brought the produce of the pound of lint from 
one ſhilling,” in the raw material, to five, fix, feven, 
or eight pounds Sterling. Theſe exertions, how- 
erer, were confined to the family. It was only part 
of the ſpinning that was of any benefit to the lows 
er claſs. At laſt the celebrated nuns of France 
and Germany, provided for on à religious eſtabliſhs 
ment, diffuſed the produce of their labours at 
cheaper rate than the ladies of this country could 
e e ee return of labour for 

their 
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their daily bread. For ſome time we find theſe uſe. 
ful arts on the decline. The cambric muſlin wat 


fucceeded by the introduQtion of linen cloth, after 
the German fabric. The remaining / ſpirit of the 
nation ſeemed to revive in this project, under the 


patronage of the truſtees for the improvement of 
fiſhings, manufaQures, &c. ; hence the erection of 
This art, under the patronage of the ſtate, and bol. 

| tered up by the capitals of numerous individuals, 

' exiſted about forty years, when the German and 
Iriſh linen, in conſequence of the cheapneſs of la- 
bour, and the poverty of the lower claſs of people 
in theſe countries, was preferred. Early in this 
century, the weavers of Glaſgow began the manu- 
 faQtory of linen checks and check handkerchiefs, 
which they fabricated in great perfection. From 
Glaſgow the people of Mancheſter borrowed this 
uſeful art, as the foundation of their aſtoniſhing pro- 
greſs at this day on the loom. It was from Virgi- 
nia, however, that Andrew Aiton, who was an emi- 
nent adventurer in all theſe projects, brought Ro- 
bert Parr to learn him the art of dyeing blues on 
che different griſts of linen yarn with Spaniſh in- 
digo, in the warm vat, from eightpence to fixteen 


OE PERO of yarn. About the year 
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1760, this part of the art; n e was 

checked, and at laſt nearly cruſhed, by the intro- 
auction of printed handkerchiefs, as well as the 
5 price of labour, which remains to this day the ſame 
1 W 6/2 nein 
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Clydeſdale, as we have ſtated it in 1784, we crave. 
„de attention of our readers in turning backward, 
« I voticing, that ſome years previous to this period, an 
rent happened which portended a conſiderable. re- 
Y volution in the manufactures of Great Britain. 
„ This was Arkwright's happy invention of ma- 
n chinery, ſo eaſily conſtructed, and ſo judiciouſiy 
planned, that, with one great water wheel, above 
„ © four thouſand threads of cotton yarn are ſpun. at 
„ I once, of which the fineſt muſlins are manufactured. 
; This, with the invention of jennies for ſpinning 
5 voofs, encouraged the manufacturers of South and 
0 North Britain to attempt the various fabrics of cottons 
1. ich high probability of ſucceſs, and of one day be» 
n coming the rivals, if not the ſuperiors, of the an- 
ar dent muſlin weavers of Hindoſtan. Such powerful 
0, AO. 4, 7 Oy 
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means of abridging labour, and at the ſame time 
producing yarn more perfect in quality, had the ef. 
Feet of lowering the prices of manufactured cottons; 
This great acquiſition operated likewiſe upon the 
faſhions; cottons Were ſubſtituted in part for Nnens, 
woollens, and even ſilks. We proceed in _— 
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Sir Richard -Arkwright, ' en 1 he 
found his plan brought to a bearing 1 in the ſhape of 
perfection, obtained à patent for his admirable in- 
vention. Meantime; ſome hundreds of adventurers 
and projectors took it into their heads they knew 
as much; and even more than he did. Theſe ſelf. 
informed adventurers; ini a few years; however; found 
themſelves gropping in the dark, and” bewildered in 
the miſty mountains of loſs, 
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About wis erin? our father of che art, after be 
had dene ſo much for bimſelf and his country, and 
having acquired a monopoly by patent, which 

brought him an immenſe fortune, took it into his 

head, by way of relaxation, to read the newſpapers, 
to ſes how the affairs of his country were managed 
by ber repreſentatives in the national aſſembly. Af 

| ang * in a private capacity, done fo much in a 
2 „ domeſticated 


n he verge of ruin 


domeſticated ſtate, In the courſe. of his reading, 


he often found (himſelf perplexed in finding out the 


drift of ſtateſmen, in the detail of their jarring and 
wimpling tales. Ie locked round abqut- him. At 
laſt the Patriot: of the north attracted his notice; in 
the ſhaps of George Dempſter. Our artiſt took the 
reſolution to communicate his diſcovery to the moſt 
diſintereſted man of his country. They ſet out 
upon a journey to Glaſgow, conſidering it às the 
ſeat of the” arts in Scotland. Here they met with 
our David Dale, ready to join in any ſcheme for 

his country's good. And here, in comparative view 

of the 13th. and Idth century, the former in war, 
the latter flouriſhing im the arts of peace, we pro- 
ceed in progreſs in our account of the erection of 
Mr. Dale's works an nale Tal, on n the xe bunkisicf 
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wales Pals 1s recorded by ihe: Aae friend af 
bis hero and ſchool fellow, Mai/ter 'Fobn Blair, 
2 worthy elerk, and Thomas Gray parfon of Libber- 
ton (in Clydeſdale), in whoſe houſe our Hector, af- 
ter his conflicts with the Engliſh, whether ſucceſsful 
or unſucceſsful, always found an afylum. The prieſt 
was a genius, his colleague was à poet; and in rhis 


eat 1 capacity 
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capacity be ſung, under the name of Blind Harry, the 


Scots Homer, we refer our readers to David Hume 


of Godcroft, in his hiſtory of the Douglaſſes; where 
_ it isobſerved, there is not a verſe in the whole copy 
Some authors, on tradition, call Blind Harry by the 
Chriſtian name of William Brown. Without tread- 
when ſurnames were little in uſe, we ' wilt content 
ourſelves with obſerving, that at the acceſſion. of 
of Baliol, as well as their adherents, were pro- 
ſcribed; hence Baliol is now Baillie ; and at the 
parliament of Perth, when the barons were aſk- 
ce d by their king a fight of the charters by which 
| they held their lands, the anſwer of the: barons was 
naconic; they unſheathed and held up the points of 
their ſwords to the king they thought they had 
made. One of the five of thoſe that were deſtin- 
ed to the axe was of Saxon extraction, of the 
name of Brown, and the chief of this ancient ſur- 
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Sir William Wallace, who is ſaid to have had two 
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| hearts, the one for war, ile becher deſtined to n 


the fair, in the courſe of his peregrinations-had' his 


| hiſs in every land. Among others, we mention Miſs” 


Broadfoot of Lamington, who, by promiſe, became 
his wife. At this time Bick was the Engliſh biſhop 
of Glaſgow, who, after the executionof-one: half of 
the prebends of the dioceſe, was fatisfied with the 
voluntary baniſhment of the other, who contrived to 
fly for their lives. In theſe circumſtanees, the pub- 

le marriage of our hero and heroine was not the 
work of à day. 80 ſituated,” however, ſhe bore him 

three children under that faith. - Meantime, her fa- 

ther had bargained with an Engliſh chieftan for his 
22 Wallace heard tell of it; and taking 
the advantage of a ſix weeks truce between the ſub- 
dued Scots and the governing Engliſh, he, at the 
feaſt of | Eſther” (and no ſkaith | to His religion), 


vent to the church of Lanark io hear maſs; and in 


the Home · coming to ſee his laſs. The father of the 
vife of our hero contrived to meet him on his way 
from the church to the town, where the Engliſh ſol- 
diers, hy orders, picked a quarrel with Hm. Hie 
peaceable anſwer in Gaelie, the language of this 
country at that time, ſpeaks for the powers of love 
in g a more forcible-maimet thaw the corruption af 
Nod fg what | 
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Eat peace ſake, and to obtain his end, our hero puts, 
up with every inſult till they degrade the name 
of his ſword by calling it an Engliſh knife. Here 
Wallace, beſet on all dg, "was: timeouſly aſſiſted by 
Sir John the Grahame. Thus reinforceq, he drew 
the Engliſh to the height of a fall on the Clyde 
and it was here that hel point of his Jong ſwetd 
pierced the ground, hen the female ſetvant and 
oonfidante of his wife, in tears; tald him his all wa 
loſt, that his wife was dead. and that none could: tell 
who had killed her. Her infant daughter by Sit 
William, Was, in the caurſe of the conflict, ſaved 
by a neighbour matron; and in the reign of Rebeit 
de Bruce became heireſs of Lamington, and married 
one of the royal race of Baliol, be, under the 
proſeription, Had aſſumed the name of Baillie!» This 
produce of the marriage; in a direct ſine with the 


eſtate," is no. repreſented by-1 the lat of dir 0 | 
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5 ſure to an account of our own times, in locking 
aſter the arts of peace the tranſition is pleaſant, 


— Wallace Fall, on the banks of the Clyde, we 


Nav 2 1 2 | begin 
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begin our jaccount. of the niſe and progreſs of the - 


| art; of. gottbn · ſpinning in Scotland! Here Mr. Dale | 


has erectad works on à large ſcale, herd the ma- 
chinery within doors, is acted upon by feur large 
water Wheels: Beſides cheſe large bulldinga; i 
2 village eapable of lodging upwards of tum thouſand 
peopls, fox! the accommodation of the workerb . It 
i; at preſent far tom bring filled with nineteen hun. 
dred inhabitants; the reſt uf the workers an dhil. 
dren lire in Lanark, the head tovn of the county, 
here, About twenty years ago, there was a ſuper- 
abundance of old and detcayed houſes to-becletifor 
very ſmall rents. At preſent tha traveller: finde 
none under that deſcription. 5: on the contrary, the 
houſe, rents are now on a level with-thoſe of the 
ſame claſs in Glaſgow and Edinburgh. In progreſv, 
we procead in our account of the ſpiritual, at well 
as temporel management of à young and riſing ge 
neration, whoſe youthful lines of liſe have been, 
by Providence, the rich provider of all his creatures 
with food when they are hungry. Though we dare 
not preſume to adviſe, yet we would be happy to 
hear of a better ſyſtem than the following, practiſed 
at all the works i in the empire. It is of the higheſt 
importance 10 the ſtate, and claims the attention of 
| the 


of this ſort, in all its departments, in Lancaſhire, 
chat the Preſident of the Board of Health at Man- 


| word 10 Mr. Dale concerning theſe matters. His 


- periodical publications; and as we are ſure it will 
live long after he has paid the debt of nature, we 
preſent our readers with it, prefacing, that it was 

at the defire of T. B. Bayley, Eſq: of Hope, near 


Mancheſter, we are enabled to give our readers an 
account of the Lanark cotton mills, from the Lon 
don Monthly Magazine for July 1796. The fol- 
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4 legiſlature.” hes in eiaſquencs/6f 8. failure 


meſter, in the courſe of | this ſummer, 1796, wrote 


lowing intereſting particulars, relative to the cotton 
mamnifaQtory at Glaſgow, have lately been tranſmit. | 
ted by Mr. David Dale, an eminent cotton” manu- 
facturer of that place, to T. B. Bayley, * Eſq. of þ 


addreſſed by the latter gentleman to Mr. Dale, x 
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1. The dimenſions of ſpinning rooms, eſpecially the | 
| height? 
'2. Number of ſpindles in a room! 2 
+ Modes of ventilation and purification 5 
| +. Number of bens: and girls ir in one room? 


14. 1 4 


Snug 


Fr 


| 6. Rules for cleanlineſs and for health? i 


[ny 


Bo * . * 
* : - : 
= * p : — 
4. 


8. Mode and time of hiring? 1 

9. Whence the mills are ſupplied with labourers? 2 

10. Means employed to prevent or B the 9 

phous 8 

TH Mode of lodging and feeding the children : 4 

13. What are they fit for when too . Tor. the 
ſpindles 7 

15 Are they eee frong for labour, © or o- 5 

you Ke. ? eo 


1 


15 r. Dale ale to * 1 | 
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the whole extent w the buildings, without any ſub- 
| OO. 5 


Book l. 
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_ diviſions, and are from 120 to 1 50 feet long; ; from 
26 to zo fest wide, arid all of them in height” ten 
feet from floor is baer, or nin ie feet clear of the 
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4 
2. The — rooms contain EO about 2008 
ſpindles. . 5 
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Ys Ventilation is | greatly "promoted by the rapid 


motion of many parts of the machinery, Freſh air 
| is introduced by regularly opening the windows : at 
top, on both lides of the houſe. 10 increaſe the 
circulation ill more, air-holes, 1. inches ſquare, 
on a level with the floor, are opened below every 
other window through the walls, at che diſtance of 
fourteen feet from each other; dot theſe are only 
of advantage in ſummer, the cold i in winter pre- 
cludes the uſe of them. "Kt: means of purification 
in uſe, are, waſhing the walls and ceilings of the 
rooms at leaſt once a year with r new flacked lime, 
weekly waſhings of the floors - and machinery, with 
ſcalding water, and frequent and conſtant braſkings 
of the * wy and floor. 
<A UT 92S 3 and, * 
4. The 810 number of perſons i ln © one room 


is 757 in omg there are only, 5%, zes oleic 5 
4 | 5 5 5 The 
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"ob The Hoa: of labour are eleven and 4 half 
each day, viz. from fix o'clock in the morning till 
ſeven o'clock at night, with half an hour of inter- 
miſſion at nine o'clock for e and a whole | 
oj at two for 9 abe oor c 01 05 


6. The Ws rules for eee e are 


ſuch as enjoin the awer above mentioned, in 


a. 


aps to we? third . e 
ER. 7 Seve 18 the lier for 8 in half an hour 
after at moſt, and as much ſooner as poſſible, the 
teaching commences, and continues till nine o' clock. 
The ſchools at preſent are attended by five hundred 
and ſeven ſcholars, in inſtructing whom Gxteen 
teachers are employed; thirteen in teaching to read, 
two to write, and one to figure, belides a perſon ; 
who teaches ſewing, and another who. occaſionally 
teaches church muſic. - The mode of ech is as 
follows: The courſe 18 divided into eight claſſes, 
according to the progreſs of the ſcholars ; to each 
of theſe claſſes one or more teachers are aſſigned, as 


the numbers in that ſtage of advancement may re- 


quire. To the teachers is ſpecified i in writing, how 
far they are reſpectively to carry forward their feho- 
lars; which, fo ſoon as they have . the 

| G '8 RO | ſcholars 


% 
I 
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ſcholars are m to hs next higheſt claſs, 


and the teacher receives a premium for every one 


ſo qualified *. In their reſpeQive claſſes, the teach- 
ers promote emulation in the uſual way, by making 
the top of the claſs the poſt of honour, which is {till 
farther kept up by the diſtribution of rewards every 
Half year to ſuch as, from an account taken once a 
fortnight, appear to have been moſt frequently up- 
permoſt. On Sundays, that part of the children 
who cannot 4 8 5 to church for want of accommoda- 
od ned, N 22 tion, 


fo 


+. 
4. i ©. 
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185 The vida is a | Raton Fo the Kathy in each claſs 
at 1 which affords an accurate vie w of the general ſtate 
45 EY Fo education: | 
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The eighth or higheſt claſs are en u good t ſd es 
kat of their time each night i in writing. Such as ſtand in no 
need of farther i: ſtruction in reading, of whom there are about 
twelve boys and twelve girls, employ the remainder of their 
time, after writing, in learning arithmetic an] ſewing, except 


0s — 5 


on occafional nights appointed for reviſing their reading. 


n 


3 * 
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tion, are kept buſy at Show 2 in the evenings, 
[= after public worſhip, the uſual teachers ſpend regu- 
| larly three hours in giving religious inſtruction, by 
cauſing the ſcriptures to be read, catechiſing, &c. 
As there is accommodation at church for only 150 
children, they all go to it in rotation. Beſides the 
night ſchools, there are two day ſchools for chil- 
dren. too. young for work, which, as well as the 
night ones (except the providing their own dockt, 
1 are entirely free of en to the be 


8. The tis of ling differs with hal different 

& MW deſcriptions of children. Thoſe who agree for a 

© Wl ſtipulated weekly wage, and who are generally ſuch 
as live with their parents, are commonly engaged 
for four years ; while ſuch as are received from the 
workhouſe in Edinburgh, or who are otherwiſe with⸗ 
out friends to take charge of them, and who, in 
lieu of wages, are maintained and educated, are 
bound four, five, ſix, or ſeven years, according to 
their age, or generally till they have completed their 

| itteenth year. The mode of hiring is generally 9 

contract of the parents or curators 5, of the children 

in their behalf, | 


rl 9. The « tabs of workers for the mills comes 
| 6 g 2 e 
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either from the native inhabitants of the place; 
from families who have been collected about the 


works from the neighbouring pariſhes, and more 


diſtant parts of the country; or laſtly, from Edin- 
burgh or Glaſgow, by the number of deſtitute * 
dren theſe bn en ene. 


o. When fevers, or any e gas 


appear in the boarding houſe where that deſcription 


of workers who do not receive their wages are ac- 
commodated, the means uſed to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of the infection are, the immediate removal of 
the ſick to a detached part of the houſe, and fre- 
quent ſprinkling and fumigating of the bed rooms 
with vinegar. Typhous fevers have not appeared 


there for years, but have, during that time, been in 


the village, though never general; ; yet in no caſe, 
; fo far as circumſtarices afforded the means of judg- 
ing, did it appear to originate in the mills, or even 
to be communicated by the intercourſe the workers 
| have mere with each other *. | 


” 11. The 


„ The following ſtatement of the number of children in the 
| boarding-houſe, at different periods, and the annual deaths 
there, beſt evinces their general ſtate of health. 
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510 The greateſt part of the workers are head; 
in their parents houſes in the village, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the mills, or in the town of 


| Lanark, one mile diſtant. The principal part of 


their food, as is uſual in the country, conſiſts of 
oatmeal. "Thoſe who get their maintenance in lieu 
of wages are lodged all together in one houſe. They 
conſiſt, at preſent, of 396 boys and girls. There 


are ſix ſleeping apartments for them, and three chil- 


dren are allowed to each bed. The ceilings and 
walls of the apartments are white-waſhed twice a 
year with hot lime, and the floors waſhed: with ſcald- 


ing water and ſand. The children fleep on wooden 


bottomed. beds, on bed-ticks filled with ſtraw, which 
is in general changed once a month. A ſheet: co- 
vers the bed-ticks, and above that are one or two 
pair of blankets, and a bed cover, as the ſeaſon re- 
quires. The bed rooms are carefully ſwept, and 
the windows thrown open every morning, in which 
ſtate they remain through the " op late, caſt 


iron 
: In 1792, 272 boarders. 2 Fe | 
1793, 288 git. © $08 
1794, 3056 ditto, * o 
2795, 3384 dito. 6 


« 
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9 deaths. 
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iron beds have been introduced in place of wooden 
ones, The upper body clothing in uſe in ſummer, 


both for boys and girls, is entirely of cotton, which, 
as they have ſpare ſuits to change with, are waſhed 


once a fortnight. In winter, the boys are dreſſed 


in woollen cloth, and they, as well as the girls, have 
complete dreſs ſuits for Sundays. Their linens are 
changed once a week. For a few months in ſum- 
mer, both boys and girls go without ſhoes and 
ſtockings. The proviſions are dreſſed in caſt iron 
boilers, and conſiſt of oatmeal porridge for break- 
faſt and ſupper, and milk with it in its ſeaſon. In 
winter, its ſubſtitute is a compoſition of molaſſes, 
fermented with ſome new beer, which is called 
 fwats. For dinner, the whole of them have every 
day, in all ſeaſons, barley broth made from freſh 
beef. The beef itſelf is divided among. one half of 
the children, in quantities of about ſeven ounces 
Engliſh to each ; ; the other half is ſerved with 
cheeſe in quantities of about five ounces Engliſh 
each: ſo that they have alternately beef and cheeſe 
for dinner, excepting now and then a dinner of her- 
rings in winter, and freſh butter in ſummer. To 
the beef and cheele is added a plentiful allowance of 
m"—_ or barley bread, of which laſt "7 have 
3 | | allo 
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12. & 13. As far as obſervation, with regard to 
theſe two queries, has extended, the workers, when 


too big for ſpinning, are as ſtout and robuſt as o- 


thers. The male part of them are fit for any trade. 


A great many, fince the commeucement of the war, 


have gone into the army and navy, and others are 


occaſionally going away as apprentices to ſmiths and 


joiners, &c. but eſpecially» to weavers ; for which 


laſt trade, from the expertneſs they acquire in hand- 


ling yarn, they are particularly well fitted, and of 
courſe are taken as apprentices om better terms. The 
females generally leave the mills, and go to private 


family ſervice when about fixteen years of age. 


Were they diſpoſed to continue at the mills. theſe 
afford abundant employment for them at redling, 


picking, &c. as well as to eee more eee _ 
erer en at —_ e 


_ 
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Cotton 2 by Water M 78 
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- The firſt water mill for wenig cotton in Scot. 


land was erected at Pennycuick, and the next at 


n in Sad 1 "wy year 1779. When the 


expence 
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The other three fourths of the ſpin- 
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expence and magnitude of theſe works are compar. 


ed with the narrowneſs of the country, the infancy 
of the arts, the ruinous conſequences of the Ameri. 


can war, the effects of which are ſtill felt by thouſands 


of worthy individuals, the progreſs of this art may 
appear aſtoniſhing, when it is yet only in its infancy, 
In the courſe of thirteen years, thirty-nine water 
mills have been built, and are now at work. The 
been on an average, turns _— and day, 


e W235 129800 finds 


Meantime there are 1200 common 
-  gennies, ee day, _ rn 
84 ſpindles each, lebe 


60⁰ mule eee with b 1441 each, 86,400 | 


— N a ESE 5! 


Sis d = RE Sod}! 312,000 find 
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| One SY of theſe een may * Aabebeae occu- 


pied in ſpinning, warps and wefts, at the average 
of No. 25. and to throw annually 3,479,568 libs. 
at 48. 1d. is - I. 7r0 411 16 Q 
dles are ſuppoſed to be occupied |; 

in ſpinning finer yarn ; take ide: I 7 
e at t No, 1 e will 


a 2 
6 1 a 7 


1 over L. 710,41 1 5 
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3 Brought over ee 26 0 
"i mh 1,149,475 libs. . 


cotton yarns, worth 9. 6d. rer leh 
lib., is bond Wh PR 6 
1 Lak 060-4 eee * l 


128 8 . 
* * 34 


I. 1,256,412. 8 6 


Suppoſing the groſs material, being 4,629, 043 
lib. at 28. is 462, 904l., the difference between 
1256,41 l. 88. 6d. and 462, 904l. Sterling, gives 
793, 508l. 88. 6d. to the amount of productive la- 
bour, on the raw material of cotton wool, before 


it comes into the hand of the manufacturer for 


weaving, of which in its proper place. Meantime, 
take an account of the EE of the Mn: the | 


| cauſe of this _ e {24d bus gina? 


Lo 
Thiry-ine water 3 on an average, 1 9 
each, which is = L. 305, 0 0 © 
Twelve hundred. « common Jennie 
coſt 61. each, 2: e eee -— 0 


Six thouſand eee 5 | 18,000 0 0 


ne n laſt. 75,00 OM © 
ri 101 paid len — —_—————_——_—_——_——_—_ 

Sunk capital in viling and ma- ik 
chinery, mon 1831 I. 490,400 0 0 


bay 2 


1 
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The above works require about twenty-five thouſand 

ſhilling and ſixpence to. IM of a guinea * 
week, amounting to about L. So, % O 0 
e eee 8 3 lib. 

of cotton wodd. at 28. per lib. 

18 1 5 462,904 6 0 
Brought 6 this machinery and pd Mae 
labour to be Worth e en 8 6 
Add to it the amount of. hend ee 
comes annually from England, — o o 
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rot torun ad lo ned. bers n 0 
| wee and all charges when Matte 65 
it is wrought into cloths os -- 592.1 7 ao 0 
Printing and King's duty, um- 79 Kid 

bouring and needlework, — | $49,900 oO © 
or 00,04 N03 ONBTSVE ib u 3 nt | — 
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AT aking abay 8 run * a dehnen hon 
0: Chriſtmas to Chriſtmas, the man capable of mak- 
ing the greateſt wages, at the ſettlement of the 
accounts, is in general behind the man of me- 
diocrity, and making allowances for apprentices 

© 2 which there are a great number at preſent), 
50 4 7 r 


ſuppoſing each to gain 1 fl. per annum, which is 
I, this branch affords bread to 
- 7 38,8 15 weavers. 


more than they 
about 1 
en man to three wea- 


vers, for winding warp and weft, 


theſe men create employment to 12,9 38 women. 


Suppoſing « one third of the muſlin 
_ tamboured and ornamented with 

the needle, in conformity to fa- 

ſhion, by which, on an ns " 


| half of its original coſt, which © 
the calculator will find in the” 
price of fine yarn and weaving, 


ſuming each woman and girl ſo | h 
employed, one with another, to 

earn annually, making allowance 
for numbers little more than in a 
ſtate of childhood, who could put 
cheir hands to nothing elſe; ſup- 
" I © poſe they gain each Sl. per an- 
num, this * ee 
ieee eie rg, oo 
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N Brought over 156,753 perſon, 
To whom add the cotton ſpinners, | | 


FRETS N 25,0 


1 * 


— — — 


181,753 perſon 


OY this calculation, if we may de allowed to a 
vail ourſelves of the chain in which mankind, in the 
order of things, are linked together, it will appear 
from unqueſtionable data, that this newly acquired 
art affords bread not only to the people above enu- 
merated, but alſo to an immenſe number of people 
who neceſſarily adminiſter to the wants of the la- 
bourer. Taking their clothing from the data of the 
army eſtabliſhment (from the higheſt to the loweſt), 
at the average of twopence per day, they afford bread 
to 29,923 people, all of whom make their appear- 
ance as neceſſary appendages to the wants' of a great 
people, whoſe ready money weekly wages enable 
them to pay on the Saturday night. This laſt num- 
ber of people may naturally be ſuppoſed to conſiſt 

; of hatmakers, ſpinners of linen and woollen yarn, 
weavers, taylors, &c. tanners, ſhoemakers, and 
ſtockingmakers, ſtaymakers, mantuamakers, milli- 
ners, &c. houſe builders, carpenters, blackſmiths, 
founders,” without taking in the reſpectable body 


8. 
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o clockmakers, the third prime movers ofthe whale | 


Ma 


We ks now to the progreſs. of ths hes? in 
the county of Renfrew, an appendage of Lanark= 
ſhire, ſeparated from that county to become the pa- 
trimony of the great Stewarts of Scotland, beſore 
that illuſtrious race obtained the diadem. We ar- 
rive at Paiſley, the ſite of a rich, n and well 
endowed nn | 


— 


Ie was at aha "AI of this; * tat in 


that pariſh a few induſtrious manufacturers proje&- 


ed and began a fabric of ſtripped cloth, which they 
called Bengals, in imitation of the manufactures of 
Indoſtan, but did not up to the genius of -the 
Aſiatic manufacturer, who makes his warp of cot- 
ton yarn; for it was but of late years diſcovered 
that the cotton warp was equally ſtrong to undergo 


the friction of the loom as len n. | 


| The ilk gauze nn Was «ta in n Paiſley 
in 17 59. The ſimilarity between thread gauze and 
Gilk gauze accelerated the progreſs of this branch. 


The weavers found no great difficulty in imitating 
the Spittalfields fabrics, and the manufacturer found 


: it 


** 
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it his inketoſt 1 2 .bufitels ſo favourably ſitu- 
ated for cheapneis of labour, compared with the me. 
tropolis of Great Britain. A company from Lon- 
don eſtabliſed a warehouſe here for that branch in 
1761, and ſeveral others ſoon after, compoſed of 
partners, ſome at Paiſley and others at London. 'This 
new manufacture gave ſufficient! room for the dif- 


; play of taſte and genius in contriving new patterns. 


In this they ſucceeded beyond all expectation. Paiſley 
filk gauzes became the faſhionable wear through all 
the polite circles in Europe. The Spitalfields ma- 
nufactures were fairly outdone, and the Britiſn gau- 
zes were preferred at Paris, in oppoſition to all the 
French manufacturers, by whom theſe fabrics were 
originally invented. At laſt his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty publiſhed an arret, prohibiting the importation 
of them under the ſevereſt penalties.” In the com- 
mercial treaty with France, however, gauzes of all 
kinds were allowed to be imported on paying a duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. And here we * 
our readers with a ſtate of the 
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Silk Gauze Monifafture at Paiſey in 2786. -" 


This year the number of weavers employed were not under 8960 
Winders, warpers, clippers, draw - boys, and others neceſ- ; 


ſary in the various parts of the lk manufacture, = $009 
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-uppoſe theſe ten thouſand workers, at an average, to tata Sv. 


per week, the ſum paid for wages will be L. 230,000: O 000: 
Erery filk. loom produces in value yearly, prof 10 gi a 
on an Average, 7ol.—the « amount i is 4 3 50, - 0 o 
V 0 r bn — * 
"Vale * Taſty dul, for I 784. 
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Some time * * 0 of this century, 
we find the ancient mode of burn brae bleaching, 


with the knocks and the knocking ſtone, in full 


force, in the hand of the houſewife, with the aid of 


booking or ſteeping the cloth in a lee formed of 
cows dung and urine. In this tardy way was 
our bounty linen bleached. What was meant for 
the market, however, of which there was a great 
quantity, being the ſtaple manufactaory of dur coun- 
try, came vhrough' a more expenſive procels, as we 
ſee by the laws in the reign of James IV. and V. 
concerning the importation of aſhes duty free, for 
the purpoſe of bleaching and ſoap making. At that 
_— our anceſtors were well acquainted with the 
art of burning the fern for aſhes. This came alſo 


* amber the notice of the legiſlature about twenty 


years ago. The truſtees employed a well informed 
dyer in this town, and paid him for a ſummer's jour- 


ney to the Highlands, to regain this art from the Þ 
| Highland women among the brackens. We have 


heard nothing of his progreſs. The oh of the 
Heep will ſoon deſtroy that plant in theſe parts. 
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their country by the linen branch, in the German 
fabric, Mr. John Gray, one of our merchants at our 
ſtaple, Campvere, came home to his patrimony of 
Wellhouſe, and under the patronage of the truſtees 
erected that well known bleachfield. His materials 
for booking were a mixture of the Hungarian pearl 
and potaſh, the liquid butter milk. This ſyſtem _ 
kept its ground till about 1762, when Mr. James Mac- 
gregor acquired and adopted the Iriſh method of 
deetling by water machinery, and booking with oil 
of vitriol diluted in water. This ſtrong acid ſo- 

perſeded and eee «A 
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for its eſſence. A few years ago, chemiſtry lent the 
bleacher her aid. He now extracts the eſſence in 
ſteam, which is both ſafer and more expeditious 


chan the former proceſs. Our limits do not admit 


of 'a minute detail of the materials and modes of 
Preparation now in uſe in this much improved branch 


ofourarts. If our intelligent ſtatiſtical traveller, when | 


he T_ from Paiſtey, wiſhes 10 es this uſeful ar 


LL Ry on, in 


iF in perfection, we will conduct him to Finniſtoun, iſ | 
8 our rural village, and introduce him to an eminent 
maaſter in this art, the ingenious John Semple. Our 
n. will now ſee our -mvuſlins beautifully white, 

and worn by all ranks, ply sgh, Wee : 

dad be noble ect. n u Ne | 
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25 Before the year 17 50, is bleach6ields ereded i in 
3 \Sovtlond, under the patronage of the truſtees for Ml | 
(fiſheries and manufactures, were ſupplied with what I | 
oil of vitriol. they, wanted in the proceſs, from Eng- 
land and Holland, at the price of 16d, per pound. 
made his appearance, in the ſhape of the celebrat- I 1 
ed Pr. Rocbuck, ho projected the ſcheme of 2 
manufactory of this article in Scotland; and having 
formed a company, which at that time he thought 
equal to ſuch an undertaking, he erected large 
works for that purpoſe at Preſtonpans, with this good 
effect to the community, in point of competition, I x 
that in progreſs, by underſelling foreigners, the price I |; 
fell from 46d. to 6d. per pound before the year 176 0. t 
Sixpence was fixed*as a profitable and prudent bar- f 
tier to all Parties, with the U company in 
a | f 1 ä e 


Scotland. This manufacture remained a myſtery and 
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monopoly till 1777, when Neil M*Brayne, a true 


friend to the freedom of the arts, in the courſe of a 


ſummer's bathing contrived to bring with him to 
Langlone a few of the workmen. There he began 


à work of this ſort on an extenſive ſcale. The 


Preſtonpans company conſidering themſelves paten- | 


ted,” proſecuted our adventurer in an appeal to the 
Houſe of Peers; The myſtery came out in proceſs. 
In conſequence,” Matthew Machen, a few years ago, 
erected a work on a fmall ſcale for this purpoſe, in 


the neighbourhood of Govan coalwork, where the 


culm is eaſily come at; and the exertions of this 


verſatile! genius have been. accompanied with fuc- 


ceſs. 0 T he Preſtonpans vitriol ; work 8 belong 08 
wholly to Henry Glaſsford, Eſq. of Dougalſton. 
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pup a new and valuable aegtüdtion to the aft, par- 
ticularly in dyeing wool and ſilk. Thie uſe and rude 
preparation of the rock moſs, in forraing various co- 
lours, was well known to the wives of the ancient Bri- 
tons after the Romans had taught them the art of 


ſpinning and weaving. Time brings experience, 
and eee the road to perfection. In the courſe of 
ws : TS Ages, 


w 
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ages, the Flemings, remarkable for perſeverance in 
their purſuits, and who, about three hundred years 
ago, were the ſpinners. and weavers of the Engliſh 
wool, found themſelves the clothiers of Europe. In 
forming their dyes, they had recourſe to the rock 
moſs of Caledonia. Theſe Flemings reduced the 
manufacture into a ſyſtem. Our limits do not ad- 
mit of a full detail of the return and eſtabliſh- 
ment of this art in its native. country. We there · 
fore proceed in detail of the Cudbear manufactory 
carried on at Glaſgow by George Mackintoſh and 
Company, who, in 1777, purchaſed a piece of 
ground at the foot of the Craigs, on which they 

erected a work for this purpoſe on à large ſcale, 
occupying about three acres and an half of ground, 
completely built and walled round, with a dike ten 


feet high, of ſtone and lime. This dye ſtuff, now 


become an uſeful article, and uſed chiefly in the 
| woollen and ſilk manufactures in Britain, is made 
from an excreſcence that grows upon rocks and 

ſtones, a ſpecies of the lichen or rock moſs, and 
when chemically prepared is called cudbear, It 
was known and uſed in the Highlands of Scotland 
by the name of corter or crottel, many hundred 
years ago. But it was Mr, George Cuthbert 
Gordon, now Dr. Cuthbert Gordon, who firſt at- 
e 3 | tempted, 
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tempted, | and had the merit of pid proceſs 
40. a regular and fyſtematic ſcience; and they, in 
conjunction with the Meſſrs. Alexanders of Edin- 
burgh, erected a manufactory for it in Leith, in 
which they perſevered for ſeveral years, but it pro- 


ved in the end unſucceſsful. 2 


Conſiderable improvements have been made on 
this manufacture ſince its eſtabliſhment in Glaſgow; 
and the company finding that rock moſs in Scpthand 
would ſoon be exhauſted, they early ſent perſons 
of {kill te explore. the rocks of Sweden and Nor- 
way, from whence they have had, for ſeveral years, 
all the rock moſs they uſe. In theſe parts, alſo, it 
is beginning to turn ſcarce, and miſſionaries muſt 
now be trained to collect this e 2 
ibe maanmins of . 
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mi ae nth, a am 
quantity of urine, about two thouſand fixe hundred 


gallons per day. For the collecting of which from 


the loom-ſhops, fifteen hundred iron · bound caſſas are 
kept; and for an article which formerly ran in waſte 
through the kennels. and draigs of the ſtreets, the 
n ne 0. to 2000). Pe ee. 
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This cudbear is much uſed in blue e colours. It 
not only ſaves a good deal of indigo, but gives a 
brilliancy and luſtre to that colour which indigo alone 
cannot do, and, with 3 ſalts, deres Aueh 
various ſhades. * 18197 Na N f 
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_ DYING OF TURKE 7-RED ov cor T'TON. 5 
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"The dyeing of Fhinlbyaez'o on cotton, eee a 
very late diſcovery in this kingdom, vas eſtabliſhed 
in Glaſgow earlier than in any part of Great Britain. 
Tn the year 178 5, Mr. George Mackintoſſi being in 


London, engaged Menus —_— n eminent 


kun im wick bind 46-GlaGow; and, in e 


with Mr. David Dale, built an extenſtve dye-houſe 


near Dalmarnock, which M. Papillon conducted, and 


where cotton is dyed a real Turkey-red, equal in 

eauty and ſolidity to Eaſt India colours. There is 
| dye-houſe, alſo extenſive, lately erected for 
the fame purpoſe in the neighbourhood of this one, 


E. 


by M. Papillon, on his own | account.* | At both 


works, the Turkey-red colours are now made 
in great perfection; and the © ingenious and induſ- 
trious manufacturers of -Glaſgow and /Paiſley, by 


means of theſe eſlabliſhments, are e enabled to make 


— 
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cotton polieate handkerchiefs, and other faney goods; 
equal in beauty and quality to any in the known 
world. And although the Meſfrs. Borille (one of 
whom is ſettled at Mancheſter) did obtain a pre- 
mium from parliament for the Turkey-red, the 
buſineſs. was firſt completed here; and ſpecimens of 
cotton manufactured policates, of a ſuperior co« 
lour, were produced before a committee of the 
Houſe of Commons, made by Mr. George Mackin: 
toſh, who was the \ firſt who manufactured any in 
Britain, while Borille only produced ſome hanks of 
cotton yarn done by him in a miniature way. It is 
now (1796) computed that there are upwards of five 
thouſand looms employed in this branch of policates, 
and other goods in which this n is uſed, in 
en Paiſley, and fabbrbe; pſt and to bite 
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in this country, were ſupplied from the London mar- 
ket with what iron liquor was neceſſary for their 
operations. About this time Thomas Perrance was 
brought from London to Renton, à village on 
the water of Leven, and began this uſeful art in in 
the centre of a large mnagker for this article. In 
ig, | 8 1790, 
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progreſs he was followed by Mr. William Ewing, 
who ſhortly after erected his work in the. Gorbals, 
whoſe work, on a large ſcale; forms the north. 
weſtern boundary of Tradeſtoun. Meſſrs. White 
and Bain followed them. Their works occupy the 
buildings of the ſecond ſtoneware manufactory in 
Glaſgow, on the ſouth ſide of the Gallowmoor. Theſe 
four works, with one at Paiſley under the direction 
of Mr. Nairne, on 2 ſcale equal to any of them, 
form a ready market to the farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood for their Whey, to the amount of up- 
wards of twenty thouſand gallons ; which, after de- 
duction of waſte in fermetitation, &e, produces up- 
wards of one hundred and ſiæty thouſand gallons of 
iron liquor, worth 10d. per gallon, equal to 6666ʃ. 
3s. 4d. This mite, among. many, forms a part in 
the balance of power, in exchange of commoditi es 
between the two kingdoms. The quantity made is 
cgqual to the demand of this market, beſides what 
they fend annually to the Engliſh and{Iriſk print. 
fields by order. We conſider this acquiſition to the 
arts as fo much profitable labour on a funk capital, 
well applied, as well as to the country at large, in 
ä uſe an mitle of the dairy, 
4 N _ 
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which, in YR benen ſeaſon, could not. be conſum- 

ed even in the ſhape of charity, in a grazing Wd of 

the Ns n inhabited. 
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It was in the laſt century, that Luſes a nber 
bolars projected and brought to perfection the 
ſtocking frame, on the principles of a loom, which, 
by a touch of the foot, and a jerk of the hands, o- 
perating on the machinery above, and laying the 
thread in the boſom of ſixty needles; that; with ano- 
ther exertion with the hands and feet, the workman 
lakes up ſixty ſteeks in the time the knitter witk 


wires could take up twenty. It was ſome time be- 


fore this uſeful art made its way into Scotland; and 
when it came it was a myſtery. It was only the 
ſons of thoſe who- could. pay very high apprentice- 
fees that were admitted to learn the art. After ſome 
attempts had been made for its eſtabliſhment under 
patronage. at Edinburgh, a, number of merchants - 
and monied men in Glaſgow formed themſelves into 
a company for: the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing their uſe- 
ful art here. They began their operations on a 
large ſcale, with an adequate capital, yet under every | 
. diſadvantage. They brought their ſtocking 
K k = oo 
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frames and the weavers from England, together with 
the woolcombers and their families. They bought 
the wool in the fleece. After it was ſorted, the 
combers wives taught new ſpinners, twiſters, wind- 
ers, &c. preparatory for the workmen on the frames. 
Moſt of the apprentices had exhauſted their little 
patrimony on the fee. One of "theſe | apprentices, 
| however, David Allan, finding himſelf maſter of the 
art and the requiſites, began this buſineſs. for him- 
ſelf, on a ſmall ſcale, with theſe advantages, viz, he 
was his own manager, clerk and foreman, &c. with- 

out enumerating all the advantages peculiar to a 
maſter of an art. It is obvious that he had the fav- 
ing of at leaſt ten per cent. on his fide. ' Succels, 
accompanied by perſeverance and induſtry, ranks 
him at this day among the firſt hoſiers in Scotland. 

In every fabrication of the loom, much depends on 
faſhion. The wear of ſtocking breeches by all ranks 
of men had created an extenſive market, inſomuch, 

that the ſtocking manufaQurers of Glaſgow had their 
frames at work in all the country towns in the Low- 
lands of Scotland. In ſhort, this branch having 
aſſumed the powers of weaving, not only worſted 
and linen, but the ſilk ſtocking alſo, this art wore 
the appearance of the ſecond article in point of the 
ſtaple manufactory of Scotland. It was about this 


time 


„ 
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time that the great and the benevolent Lord Gar- 


denſton formed his town of Laurencekirk. A great 
part of it he peopled with ſtocking! weavers, and 
patroniſed their performances ſo-far by his own ex- 
ample, that. the country gentlemen in the-north, had 
a ſummer ſuit of ſtocking cloth, coat, veſt, and breech» 


es, in 1777, We conſider this period as the epoch 


of the grandeur of this patriotic exertion, ' The 


| Mancheſter cotton manufactures took place of the 


ſtocking breeches ; the coats were ſhort lived; a 
number of adventurers gave up extenſive undertak· 
ings; a large ſunk ſtock in frames was realiſed when 
they came to market by auction. Notwithſtanding, 
the old rooted branches kept their ground; and on 
a clear field, to this day, perſevere in their firſt im- 
provements from the worſted, viz. the thread, which 
is now completely ſuperſeded by the cotton hoſe, 
found to be a more comfortable wear. Thus we ſee, | 
that after every poſlible exertion of the. intelligent 
and the great, the original purpoſe of this branch 
failed, for want of the neceſſary feeders at the root, 
viz. an wool market under proper regulations, the 
ſubſidiary inſtruments, the contractor for the wool 


with the ſheep farmers, the want of ſworn ſorters or 


ſtaplers, by whom every quality is arranged, wool- 


. for preparing and dreſſing of the wool, the 
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worſted ſpinner, in ſhort the twiſter for the ſtocking 
loom. After all our exertions, the Glaſgow adven- 
turers found themſelves planting an exotic on a fruit. 
leſs ſoil. The clothing counties of England vill re- 
main for ages the maſters of the woollen hoſiery. 
The capitals of two of her counties, viz. Nottingham 
and Exeter, has retained the profitable privilege of 
furniſhing Britain _ her nen * wollen 
ne . | Hen i | 
oy After the natural cauſes of defect were di ſcoyered, 
and faſhion had failed them in the woollen branch, 
they found themſelves, by practice, proficients in that 
of the linen or flax hoſe. When the faſhion' failed 
3 in W . wy" wa vp 0 5 cotton with fuc- 
©5FE 1 v ab eaſy for the calculator to fix an eſtimate 
of the money that has been loſt in the fixing of this 
art in Scotland. A capital was neceſſary. . The 
price of a ſtocking loom from England, at the firſt 
outſet, was from 17l. to 18l. The exertions and 
competition of our own workmen reduced them 
to 15k: © The buſineſs was heavy and uncomeatable 
by the common weaver. He who was able, how- | 
eyer, to — ten en received or retained the 
weekly 


Chap. I. _or GLAS W .1 . we 
weekly rent in part payment of the workmanſhip of 
the weaver, when he returned his work to his em- 
ployer. #5743 Wop bh 36 437 17 t: toads 
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Before the Union of the two kingdoms, when the 
commonalty made their own clothing, with a ſur- 
plus of linen for the Engliſh market, the Scots were 
ſupplied with wool and flax cards, at ſecond hand, 
from the Netherlands, through their ſtaple Camp- 
vere. After the Reſtoration, an act of parliament in 
favour of the arts holds out encouragement for the 
making of cards, for which an adventurer at Leith 
obtained a patent. His exertions in this art took a 
retrograde direction; and in place of bringing theſe 


articles to market on a footing with competition, he 


fixed his prices, and afterwards procured the ſeizure 
of what was imported from the Low Countries and 
from England clandeſtinely.. When brought to fale 
m a ruſted ſtate, at an after period, he bought them 
in lots, and ſold them at his own price as patent 
cards. The Union happily put an end to theſe mo- 
nopolies in this country, and we afterwards received 


our wool cards from England at ſecond hand. 


Within theſe twenty years, a company began a ma- 
| | | nufactory 
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nufactory of cards at Leith. A branch was ſhortly 
after attempted in Glaſgow. The want of capital 
checked it in the bud. The machinery of it came 
to market by auction, and was bought by David 
Fleming and Company, who extended the ſale con- 
ſiderably. They, however, were not bred to the 
buſineſs; and prudently did not venture beyond their 
reach in the ſiner fabrics. By this time, the ſpin- 
ning of cotton by machinery had arrived to ſuch 
magnitude, that à large field opened for the inge- 


nious in this art. In 2794, Robert Walſh of Hali- 


fax in Vorkſhire, ſettled here two of his ſons, and 


began the card making buſineſs, in conformity to 
the demand for the carding of cotton for the ſineſt 


yarns; and finding his operations on a ſcale too nar- 
row for the demand, he brought more artiſts from 
England. By this means, he will in a ſhort time 


de enabled to receive a proportion of the money 


that goes out of this part of the country annually, 
for an article ſo abſolutely neceſſary in the forma- 
tion, progreſs, and improvements daily making in 
the now ſtaple of our country. We therefore con- 
ſider this branch as a great acquiſition to the arts in 
this city. The powers of machinery upon the wire 


ſupplies the handy labour of thouſands, by the ma · 


nagement of a few bred artiſts. - The fixing of the 


prepared 


2 
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prepared wire into the leather gives employment 40 
upwards of four hundred children, at an age, when 
formerly, they could have been of no uſe to their 

parents. The boys earn from 18. 6d. to 38. per 


week. The artiſt in this part of the cotton ma- 


chinery forces conſtant employment. The nature 
of the fabric, ſo fine and open to tear and wear, in 
hourly motion, enſures him of a renewal of the wire 
ſuit- of clothing once in ſeven years. His trade, 
therefore, is as permanent as that of a taylor. Our 
limits will not admit of a detail of a branch of uſe- 
ful and profitable labour joined in its nature with 
the iron and cotton works of this country; we will 
content ourſelves with the price of one hundred 
weight of bar iron, at 11. 68. per cwt. drawn into 
wire worth 48. zd. the pound, or 241. 168. per cwt.; 
and making allowance for the immenſe waſte in cut- 
ting, placing, &c. the expence of profitable labour 
will, on an average, bring the hundredth weight of 
bar iron from 11. 6s. to 2 3l. 168. in wire. The 
price of this labour is paid to the Engliſh artiſt in 
the cards, to a very conſiderable ſum. The art of 
wire drawing is well known, and eaſily come at. 
The art of card making, in the centre of a market, 
invites the intelligent projector to begin the pro- 
ceſs with the Page of profit, from a work on a 

{mall 
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e ee unclogged with ſuperfluous ſalaries given 


to a ſet of nominal managers. Theſe have been the 
centre pillars of our attempts in the progreſs of the 
arts in this country, and we are happy to hear that 
it is already in mme to erect a work of that 
es a 2370 J 


About the year 1730, a company of rmerchants 


formed the ſcheme of making bottles at Glaſgow. 
To encourage this project, the town feued off a 


piece of ground to the company at a ſmall ground - 
- _ annual, They began their work on a ſmall ſcale; 
and for a number of years, the productions of a few 
workmen, at a three pot furnace, for four months 


in the year, was more than ſufficient to ſupply the 
demand of the weſt of Scotland and the north of 
Ireland. Some time afterwards, the wine merchants 


of Leith and Edinburgh erected a bottle-houſe at 
Leith, to which the workmen of the bottle-houſe of 


Glaſgow reſorted for the remaining part of the year. 
Meantime, the vulgar were amuſed with the ſtory of 
the ſalamander breeding in the fire, which ſer ved 
the uninformed in point of reaſon for this annual 


' „ of n in this new art. Theſe adven- | 


3 turers 
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art has Coe to a degree te er, 0 
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making crown or | widow" glaſs; and in 17% e 
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turets perkeveted id their undertaking wich appatent 
steg, and on the fire of theit former work ered 
ed a cbtie on # large Nule. För this purpoſe they 
broight an artiſt from England, Joht Clerk; who 


taught them the art of making fe Brick; and be- 


ing a maſter of his art, continued to be their pot- 


ſetter fot many years. It is to this män that we 


owe what we knew and practiſed in the art of brick- 
making till the year 1763. Since that period; the 

aal to the 
taſte Sn eee 22077, e eeuc aus 
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find the editors of the Scots Magazine informing 


h theit readers, that it is With pleaſure they hear that 


be Glaſs-houſe Company of Glaſyow have arrived 


at fo much perfection in the making of ctown glals, 


that it meets a preference in the market tb that 


mice at Briſtol, 4 Their progrefs in this art vas 
of 0 long cbntinuance. About this period the 


glafs window 'was beginning. to mike its appearance 
in the ſalt farm houſes: 'Fortherly "the openings 
for light” were covered- with oiled paper; but the 
grand fubſtitute for Slals was ſtreffan, the envelope 
ot overing of the quadruped in utefo.” That of the 
v 1 
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bility ; that of the calf is of a what nature, 
The cow, after calving, ſwallows it with avidity, 5 
not prevented by the careful houſewife, by ſtrewing 
it over with ſalt, which the cow licks off with plea- 


Ve. 


fore, leaving the membrane unhurt, which is ſtretch- 
ed on the frame of the window, where it ſtood the 


aſſaults of the weather for years, when ſupported on 
the inſide by call {lips of. timber. placed: croſswiſe, 


in the manner of the lead frames in the windows of 
our churches. The proceſs was preciſely. the ſame 


as that uſed by the ſkinner in ſtretching the lamb- 


{kin on the frame for parchment or vellum, without 


the operation of poliſhing with pumiceſtone. It is 


this membrane, when dreſſed as above, that we know 


by the name of gold-beater's ſtin; and it is of it 


that the glovers make the French chicken · ſkin gloves, 


which, when firſt manufactured i in Glaſgow by Wil- 


| ham Brown, were fold at five ſhillings Sterling per 


pair. Leaving behind us the proſpect of our then 


artleſs country, we. follow with pleaſure the progreſs 


of the art of glaſs-making to the preſent period; 


and beginning at the bottle-houſe of Glaſgow, the 


root of that branch, we count in Scotland eight 


| bottle-houſes, four crown glaſs houſes, and two 


2 houſes, all of which find full employment to 
955 upwards 


/ 


cg bf at 46/0 


upwards of two thoufand people, who” ho earn wages, | 
from 268. to 508. per week. We now return to 
177%, to the firſt cryſtal houſe in Scotland, erefted 3 
at Finziſtöun, in the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, 
nained "7 1 1 Vi&9 ANON HpHIIAXG- 3139 14 05 of — 


;mblod glqmit-ud 9ixs on only anon ad 
1 e eee 
This work was erected by Cookſon and Com. 
pany of Newcaſtle, and Patrick Colquhbun mer- 
chant in Glaſgow, by whoſe taſte and indefatigable 
induſtry, cutters arid engravers on glaſs werebrought : 
from Fagland' and Germany. After this work bad 5 
been carried on for Tome time, and the expected 
peace with America not coming ſoon eno ugh to ( open 
a market, the work was abandoned ; and when the 
premiſſes came to market, it was bought by the pre- | 
ſent proptietor. We keiten 6 our enden with 25 ö 


following account of *. 9528 211 1 Sie 


CCC 


his moſt Aids manufacture is now carried * 
on by Mr. John Geddes the proprietor, upon a 
much lirget ſeale than any in Scotland. Originally 
the cutting and engraving of glaſs" A executed by 3 
foreignert; bit be has now formed large" ac 
aemy, 3 entirely of natives, for that pur- 

. ge, l 8 | pole, 


0 268. a 
| | poſe ; "Ml . "oy K ,wpſt be all owed, doit Web 


maſterly f yle.. The ingenious proprietor of the 
york | has likewiſe admirably adapted 4 3 Hiram engine 


to the purpoſe, « of cutting and d, engraving; of. glaſs, 


which renders the execution — and expeditious, | 


the workers uſing no - exertion but ſimply holding 
the ** 10 the wheels. ED | 


Ee works of Verrexile, 8 are lid | 


out in an elegant kyle... The. cone is gba beautiful 


form, and ab ove one hungred feet high.) The cut- 


ting ſhop, i 3. attached 0. th e gong, and be large 


banc {ome Re Ae comiguqus, begab FF, Efe . 
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the whole, and js, the, ſams time vell verſed.i in 


chemiſtry and. vatural philoſophy,| from his, genius, 
| ſcience, experience, and indefatigable application to. 


the buſiueſs, the manufacture may be expected to 


be carried to its apex, or higheſt pitch of improve 


ment, with reſpect to quality, ſtyle, taſte, execution 
aud 20ater,, (if. we: may che permitted to uſe the 
phraſe}, as, with, reſpe® to brilliancy, | the; Juſtre of 


the. diawond is, not, ſyperior to; ſome ſpecimens, of 
at, in the 


his glaſs... Nay, indeed, every improxem. 
manufzchurg is. 0, be expected from a gentleman 


100 doch 101 . n 8 lotions your ane e 
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who. pays ſuch unremitting attention to the ſcientiſe, : 
„ mn the art. tan | 


N.. Beaptiful. and, brilliant ſpecimens, = 15 
tyle. nd taſte in, cutting, are exemplified in, the 
luſtres, girandales, epergnes, deſert on . 
bited in the warezogm, Wilſon's Street, New, Town, 
Glaſgow. naw ASomb mon Wo} bios: bus iet | 
454% m4: C. ig.! 3 Þ 0 £19197 57 il 28 Ur 71 | 730 207 

\ The following r vrote e 
_ of, the, work anne 177. 1 


st iHibwd bas sl bim ot Hau b. 10979 e 19 
Where Verreville ſheds 2 luſtre on the Clyde, 


900 0 itt lien * 
— Which pat; its loty cone does ſrqoothly glide, wicked 
Dan 5 2 10 a 


* Tvere genius | ſhines, progucing by i its power jo 
The cheerful glabs," enlivening — hour * e do 22 
"That 64, - + mankind o happy, blythe and 897, | 
"And baniſtlcy dull Kale and Arif away; $ NOR ai Cel 
118 —— friendtbiy, amfmating love: Alg Hh fight 
Procuring us a taſte of bliſs above. 
Hail to the curious zäventive aft! dit tonne 
18 May it to unboru ages ill impatt ©? 2IDABIZES X67 
9111 The mirthi ãnſpiring glaſs, the cup af jh 
Diffuũng plenſures that will never el gg 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth; ve kl he 
houſehold breakfaſt for each of the ladies and maids 
of honour ſtated at a munchen of bread, 'a'raſher of 
cold beef, and a pint of beer; in the afternoon ſome 
bread and cold fowl, from dinner, with 4 pint of 


ſtrong beer. It was in the reign of Charles II. that 


tea and coffee became the ſubſtitute of theſe ſolid 
repaſts with the great. The old cuſtom, however, 
kept its ground with the middle and baer ranks 
in life, in full force, fo far down as 1725, and long 


after. At this period, however, we -find the mini · 
ſter of every pariſh f in Scotland, take the medium 


ſtipend at 70l. a year, with his brewhouſe and yten- 
ſils ; in ſhort, families of every deſcription, | brewed 
their own ale. The; maltmakers confined. their art 


to the ſteep, the kiln, and the mill. In a ſhort time 


after the riot at Glaſgow, in conſequence of the malt 
tax extending to Scotland, in the ſame. degree as 
that of England, with an allowance ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of the Scots barley, the maltmen ega 


ere& works for brewing ſall beer, for the — 4 of 
ium of retailers of ale, in the 


families, by the m div 
Supe of the London beer-houſes, The wealthy, 
| : hower er, 
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however, — in the making ofthe; 89 0 
beer for their own uſe. Meantime. the maltmen 
brewers made conſiderable progreſs in the making 
and ſale of what the people called ſociety ale, i in con: | 
radiſtinion, to the cauldron ale. About the year 
1745, John Crawford of Milton crefted a work on 
the grounds of Blytheſwood, on the weſt ſide of 


Grahamſtoun, without the royalty. Here he began 
the brewing of ſtrong beer, of à quality thought e- 


qual to the houſe-brewed. In this he was faintly 
followed up by other brewers, who, by. this time, 
had embarked. conſiderable. ſums in the diſtillery of 


aquavitz, - Their works were on a large ſcale, un- 


acumbared-aichy dite, They /fald the pie 


low as two fhillings per Engliſh gallon, until the fai - 


lure of the crop in 1757 cauſed the government put 
a ſtop to the diſtilleries in Britain. Since that pe- 
riod, .no- diſtillery. worth naming has an! its ap- 


n in * n K nne tobgoct 
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Mis. 2 een 61 3 in oi about 
Glaſgow availed themſelves of an indulgence for 


vorking a ſlill containing twelve Engliſh:.gallons, 
for the purpoſe of brewing cordials, free of exciſe. 


The progreſs and increaſe of theſe ſtills, in the col- 
lection of Glaſgow, in the courſe of twelve years, 
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aàmoeunted to upubs Heleveh ranting, . equal to 
che conſampt of one hundred thoufand'bolls' of malt 
AA Hitbally.” The deſtruction of ſo much grain brought 
1 the maltman back te His primitive ſtate. The malt 
N barns of former times were found inadequate to the 
operation. Theſe piddling diſtillets became the en- 
gine and market of the maker, and the prey of the 
exciſemen, who cauſed them to be fined Quarterly I | 
by chiJultions, in conformity to their abilities. At 
laſt government ſaw their officers receiving a con IN | 
derable revenue under the authority of law; and pru- I | 
dently put a ſtop to this mode of unprodutive plut- 
der, by putting the diſtillery laws in force, and un- 
der the exciſe. | Having followed the maltman; as 
an artiſt, to the laſt ſtage,” we return to him with 
pleaſure in the capacity of a brewer. From the 
union in 1706 to the year 2762, our wants and 
| Ivecuties; in the ſhape of porter, were ſopplied by the 
London brewers in ſuch quantities as to become a 
ſtaple article, in point of freight, to the Leith tra- 
ders from London. From that period we date the 
decline and fall of that trade, che cauſes of which 
ve deduce from the" Rs ee of that art at 
Glaſgow.” 27 /(nivibros aaiuord 16:6qruq. od 10 
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In ata a number of ä in 
Lin formed themſelves into a company, and, 
upon a corner of Hyde Park, on the ſouth ſide of 
Anderſton, bounded on the ſouth by the Clyde, 
erected that large work called the New Brewery, 
and began to brew beer and porter to a conſider- 
able amount; but it required ſeveral years to bring 
their porter into general uſe. This company, in 
1767, was followed by John Struthers, an eminent 
maltman and-brewer, who extended his works, and 
brought them to bear; on a large ſcale. His works 
are bounded on the north by the Gallowgate, on the 


ſouth by the road on the north fide of the Green, 
and on the weſt by St. Mungo's Lane. He was 


followed, in 1780, by John and Robert Tennent, 
alſo eminent in their line, and who progreſſively en- 
larged their works to their preſent ſize, covering a 
lar ge ſpace of ground on the Well Park, bounded 


on the north by the rocks of the Craigs Parks, from 


which they receive a copious ſupply of fine water, 
and on the eaſt by the Cudbear works, on the 
ſouth by the Cumbernauld road meeting Duke 


Street, and on the weſt by the Molendinar Burn. 


In 1792, they were followed by William: Pinker- 
ton, an ingenious brewer, whoſe works are on a 
my: large ſcale, in Turner $ court. The e progreſs | 
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of porter brewing is now followed up by moſt of 
the brewers in Glaſgow. The following view of the 
quantity brewed, for the two years preceding the 5th 
October 1795, will enable the reader to form an 
idea of the exertions and ſucceſs of the concerned. 
There were brewed in Glaſgow, from the 5th Of. 
ber 17930-6th.OQtober 1794, $$ 0g han * 
| nn 5th October 17945 | 1 

ane 1795s - oss br 
Brewed by ah 101 . e of 
beer in two years. The average of one year, be- 
ing 50, 682 barrels beer of various deſcriptions, 
we firike the medium price at 208. per barrel, or 
50, 68 al. This ſum would have gone to London 


in payment for that article. When we take into 


view the extent of the market in the well peopled 
valley of Clydeſdale, whoſe wants in that luxury of 
life were ſupplied at the expence of a transfer of caſh 
by exchange, we conſider this acquiſition to the arts 

as of great importance, on a ſunk capital, profitably 
employed!!! The new brewery had been erected 


and begun with a large capital. John and William 


Cunningham were the managers; the one the man 
of buſineſs, the other the brewer. Though the 


L e was a ee artiſt, _— overcloyded his o- 
| rand 
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perations: The cloud Biirld/0 Hewas dee by 
James Wartoch. The exertions of this well inform 
ed gentleman brought the art to that degree of per- 
bection, tliat as early as the year 1780, the brewery. 
porter was drunk in Glaſgow by the guſtful citizens 

of London as the porter of the capital. The other 
eminent brewers pity Amon 275 REY this art! 
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At u he aghnal of this century, Gut Little wants 
in thread were, for the moſt part, ſopplied by the 
houſewife from a few ſtreeks of lier beſt lint, ſpun 
and twined by the ſpindle attached to the diſtaff; 
the finer kinds of thread were brou ght from the 
Netkerlands. Campoere was our ſtaple. Here the? 
monks, for the love they bore to the nuns, as well 
as for their own” emolument as" brokers, finugyled, 
out of the cloiſters, to the warehouſes of the mer- 
chants, the produce of the labours of their ſeque- 
ered filters. About the year 1722. one of our 
Scots merchants brought from Campvere à thread 
mill, turning twelve bobbins. Twelde to one was 
a prodigious ſtride from "the" ſpindle and diſtaff ar 


this time. This machine came into the lands of 


wh, Millar of Batgurans She ſet it up, and began 
M m 2 8 progreſs. | 
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progreſs. Her example was followed by ſome fa. 
milies in Paiſley; for an ingenious wright- of the 
times had ſo far improven the powers of this ma- 
chine, that thoſe conſtructed by him turned twenty- 
four bobbins. The progreſs of increaſe of ſcale is 
forty- eight bobbins. Theſe machines were wrought 
by the hand; now the horſe is employed with 
profit, after the artiſt contrived to conjoin the power 
of two mills to the operation of one motion. This 
improvement has been followed up with ſucceſs; in- 
| ſomuch, that in one work at Paiſley, twelve of theſe 
mills are turned with one horſe. We follow, the 
n of this art with e F 


In 1 722, 2 8 xientig ids bobbins was 
a great acquiſition ; twelve mills, turning forty-eight 
bobbins each, is now driven by one horſe, TR 
in all five hundred and ſeventy. x bobbins, x: 


Ting 1 ane has ah Cach deep 
root in this garden of the arts at Paiſley, that her 
induſtrious ſons and daughters conſider. it as a na- 
tural plant. In order to aſcertain the progreſs « of 
this manufacture, in point of quality and value, it 

M only neceſſary to ſtate, that William Carliſle, an a 


| men artiſt i in this branch, in the common rou- 
| e tine 


tine of his buſineſs, makes up, in the courſe of the 
year, a conſiderable quantity of thread, which is ſold 
under the denomination of Lyle or Dozen thread, one 
pound of which will reach in length from Paiſley to 
Edinburgh. The price of the pound of this fine cord 


is ſix guineas. The raw material of theſe fine threads 


is flax, of Scots, growth, worth 48. per pound, drei- 
ſed from the mill and heckle, and ſpun into eight 
ſpyndles of the pound, worth gs. 6d. per ſpyndle, 
being 3l. 168., without making allowance for waſte 
on the raw material, from the time the artiſt receives 
it from the flaxdreſſer, until we ſee it in the ſhape 
of flowers on the garments of. the fair, or way e in- 
to lace; ſo that, if a calculation were to be made of 
the intrinſic value of a pound weight of this lace 
when finiſhed, it would amount to a ſum that would 
aſtoniſh the eontemplative mind, when comparing 


the trifling price of the raw material with the ad- 


ventitious value which ariſes from the labour, the 
Kill, the ene ud, n. exertions aw 
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ing turn of mind will be gratified with an account 
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e this artiele for the market, intereſted dea- 
lers and manufacturers, wiſhing to increaſe their 
profits, made uſe of feels different from one another, 
both in length and number of threads. Some ma- 
nufacturers, however, continued to make up theit 
thread upon the ancient ſtandard of forty threads in 
the ank, à yard in length, while others were re- 
dueing theirs to-thirty-five;-thirty, and even don to 
twenty-five: This produeed a confuſſon in the trade, 
and the conſlinters/ were Table to be impoſed upon. 
This miſchievous cireumſtanee brought the manufac- 
ture into diſeredit; and it was foreſeen, that if not re- 


medied, the eonſequenees of this baneful evil would 


transfer the trade to its agneient ſeut the Netherlands, 
- Where the length of the real, and the count of the 
threads, was eſtabliſted by à poſitive law. Many 
attempts were made to remedy this alarming griev- 
ance, but for many years to no effect. At length, 


however; o of the thread manufacturers ſtated 


chis matter to the Chamber of Commerce for Glaſ- 


gow, Paiſley, Greenock, and Port-Glaſgow. They 


were pleaſed to take into their ſerious conſideration 
| | TH F006 
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x 
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the importance of this uſeful art, and a * 
committee of their number to inveſtigate the buſineſs 
and to report. It is but juſtice done to this com- 
mittee to ſay, that notwithſtanding the many diff. 
culties they had to encounter, they obtained the 
conſent of the dealers and manufacturers of thread 
to a regulation in the proceſs which effectually 
checks fraud, and eftabliſhes'the trade upon an ho- 


nourable and permanent foundation. The coma 


mittee having given in their report to the Chamber, 
they appointed David Dale and William Carliſle, 

Eſquires, to wait on the Honqurable Board of Truſs 

tees at Edinburgh, to explain the nature of the bu - 
ſineſs, and to ſolicit their concurrence and approba- 
tion of the meaſure propoſed, as well as their influ, 
ence and aſſiſtance in order to procure an act of 
parliament for regulating the length and count, and 
We the ay of ounce thread, ö 


N . 18 +» 
t 


The 8 Board; . of the a 
ſity and propriety. of the meaſure, unanimouſly As 
greed to the propoſitions as ſtated to them, and even 
offered to bear a part of the expence that might be 
incurred in obtaining an act of the legiſſature for 
that important purpoſe. In conſequence of the ap- 
W thus obtained from the Board of Truſtees, 

and 
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merce, the committee was authoriſed to wait upon 


rs of the Chamber of Com- 


the Honourable lay Campbell, ' Eſq. then Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, and member of parliament 


for the Glaſgow diſtri& of boroughs, to requeſt that 


| he would bring a bill in to the Houſe of Com- 
mons for the better regulation of the thread ma- 
nufactory in Great Britain. A ſeroll of the bill, 


drawn up by the committee, was preſented to his 
brought into the Houſe by his Lordſhip; as a public 


bill, in the year 1787, and received the royal aſſent 
in 1788. It ſeems that this ſalutary law met with 
—— of the thread manufactory for 1784, draun 

up by Mr. Carliſle in the ſhape of anſwers to objec· 


- tions and my POOR a 5 


ann 
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was not under one hundred and twenty in number. 


Fach machine, upon an enen twine, of 
yam, upwards f 2400 ſpyndles. 
Total quantity of ſpyndles, e Ole 


Two hundred and eighty-eight thouſand ſpyndles 
of thread, valued at 48. 6d., when manufactured, 
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We ſhall here ſubjoin a general OO FE of all the 
thread manufactured in Scotland. Mr. Carliſle fixes 
his era at 1784, where he finds the number of mas 
chines employed is at leaſt five hundred, two hun- 
dred of which are employed in twining ounce threads 
of all different ſpecies, included under this denomi- 
nation, and will conſume, upon an average, twenty- 
four thouſand ſpyndles of yara each, which amount 
to four hundred and eighty thouſand ſpyndles. Four 
hundred and eighty thouſand ſpyndles, at 48. 6d. 
when manufactured i into thread, Amount to 108,0001, 
Three hundred machines employed i in twining ſtitch» 
ing or pound threads, white, coloured, and Oſna- 
burgh, will conſume each two thouſand ſpyndles, 
which make ſix chouſand ſpyndles. Six thouland 
ſpyndles, at 38. gd., when manufactured, is 1 12,000]. 


Total value, 200,000. —1 otal ſpyndles, one million 


and eighty thouſand. This manufacture, in perform- 


ing all the various operations, from the flax to the 
finiſhing. of the thread, employs upwards of twen- 
ty thouſand women, beſides four or five thouſand 
7 NE 28 1271009 „ 706 > Sita 
„„ CooppRdot. 
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CooPERAGE. © 


In tracing the riſe and progreſs of this art, we 
find it, like others, truly domeſtic. It was brought 
to Britain, with the other arts, by the Romans; 
with the others it fled to the north, with the an- 
cient civilized Britons, before the conquering arms 
of the Saxons, where it hath kept its ground in all 
its perfection, as we ſee at this day in the now an- 
cient ale cap or quaff, with the ſilver bottom, with 
the ſtaves of feathered wood of various colours. 
The dundy bicker, with two handles, in the ſame 
deſeription of mechaniſm, adds to the laſting 
proofs of the ingenuity of our maſters in this 
domeſtic and focial art, which keeps its ground | 
alſo in the luggie with one handle for the child, 
anſwering the purpoſe. of a plate or bowl. The 
broad girth on the milk diſhes of all ſizes is pe- 


culiar to the dairy. The rinds from the middle 


of the tree, without bark, has no ſmell to contami- 
nate. the flavour of the butter and cheeſe. In the 
reign of Charles I. a feeble attempt was made for the 
introduction of the Flemiſh mode of cooperage, and 
of binding the hoop with the twigs of the willow, 
to anſwer in n place of "208 knot of the gird or hoop. 

In 
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In the reign of Charles II. and ſoon after 5 reſto - 


ration, the greateſt part of the herrings taken on out 


coaſt were either bought by foreigners at the ſhips 
ſides, or cured in bulk, in the holds of the buſhes, 
for preſervation. The herring fiſhers and adven- 
turers on the north and north-weſt coaſt of Ireland, 
we are ſorry to ſay, are too often forced, for want 
of caſks, to uſe the ſame bungling method of cur- 
ing to this 280 n ap \ 1 p8546þ 


It was in 1662, when the commercial | ſpirit of 
Scotland began to rear its head (ſee Commerce); 
that Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate and 
Mzcenas of Scotland, and, ex officio, one of thle 
Lords of the Articles, framed and brought to bear 
the royal afſent, wherein his ſovereign Charles II. 
became a partner with a number of wealthy mer- 
chants in Glaſgow. In conſequence, they were en- 
dowed with privileges truly royal. No individual 
could take herrings in the Frith of Clyde before the 
end of September. After that period, the lieges 
bad liberty to fiſh, not only within the Clyde, but 
alſo in the King's ſeas; beyond the rock of Iſla, the 
perch of the port of Clyde. The Royal Company 
brought from the Netherlands ſome Flemiſh barrel- 
makers, in order that their herrings might meet a 

. 2 market 
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market along with thoſe cured by the Dutch, In 
the progreſs of their art, they availed themſelves of 
the ſkill of the Scots cooper, and, in imitation of 
the broad girth knot of the leglin or milking pail, 
forſook the mode of binding the hoop with the twig 
of the willow, and took the half knot of the preſent 
day. Our readers who have ſeen the Dutch her- 
ring barrel, find it in the ſame deſcription at this time, 
In theſe exertions, and for want of full information, 
or perhaps through vanity, the meaſure was adapt - 

ed to that of the ſtandard of the Scots barrel of 
beef, which was regulated by the length of the ſtave, 
circumference of the head, as well as the bulge of 
the barrel, together with its bitiding by ten wooden 
hoops at the bottom, three at the bulge, and four at 
the chim. The ſolid meaſure of the barrel was in 
conformity to the length of the Scots ellwand, in 
place of the Engliſh yardwand, By ſome over- 
fight, this diſtinctien was loſt ſight of by the 
people who made the Union; and this has to this 
day been the means of preventing our land- 
holders, and their grazing tenants, from bring- 
ing their cattle from the mountains on which they 

are made fat, to the next ſea-port, for ſale, laughter, 
ſalting and exportation, on a footing of bulk and 


n for freight and ale, with a profit equal to 
the 
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the barrel of the Iriſh, whoſe laws, in that reſpect, 
are of Engliſh root. Some time after the middle 
of the laſt century, the elegant and learned Sir Wil. 


liam Temple, on his embaſly to the Biſhop of Mun- 
ſer, an Iriſhman by birth, acknowledges with aſto- 


niſhment, on his arrival at Oſtend, the ſale of one 
hundred barrels of Iriſh beef, at a price not more 


than 20 per cent. under thoſe cured in the Nether: 


lands for the navies of Europe. Contraſting former 
times with the preſent better days, we lament the 


condition of the proprietors of the hill country, as 


well as that of the grazier, who finds himſelf under 
the neceſſity of entering into all the ruinous notions 


of ſpeculation, not only to the deſtruQion of himſelf, 
but alſo to the ſtarvation of the lower claſſes of his 
countrymen. This rural diſeaſe has been found fil 


led with ſo much miſchief, that, in our Engliſh bank- 


rupt laws, the drover, as well as the lame duck in 


\- 


the alley, is without the benefit of the ſtatute. A 


remedy to this evil, with regard to conformity of 


meaſure by the barrel, would be of much more im- 
portance to themſelves and their country, than all 
the amendments of the game acts that have occu= 
pied the long and unwearied attention of « our Scots 

ſenators ſince the Union, 


| 


In 
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In progreſs, we proceed from 1666 to 1766, when 
= manager of the Glaſgow brewery brought every 
thing. to be Engliſh about that work, ſo far as the 
nature of things would admit; among others, in the 
art of cooperage. Before this period, every caſk fit 
to contain a liquid was wooden bound. That com- 
pany introduced the iron hoop, and the ſmall bung- 
hole, ſtopped with the cork in place of the clay- 
head. Their example was followed by all deſcrip- 
tions of brewers. At this period, the merchants, 
following the practice of their predeceſſors, were in 
the way of packing their goods for exportation in 
bales and boxes; the latter, without bringing a price, 


were kicked from the ſtore to the yards, and uſed 


as firewood. In a few years, however, the improve- 
ment in the mode of package became more profit- 
able to the merchant at 'the American markets, in 
the ſhape of cooperage. In theſe markets, as well 
as in the Weſt Indies, when the. puncheon is dif- 
| charged of its cargo, it brings a profitable return in 
64S as well as in freight. 


IRON WORKS.” 
About the year 1734, a number of merchants in 


Glaſgow formed TRAIT into a company, and e- 
1 | rected 
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rected a flitting mill upon Kelvin, a little below Pa- 
trick Bridge, preparatory to a manufactory called the 
Smithfield, on the Broomielaw, near Glaſgow; 
where they began to make nails, adzes, axes, hoes, 
ſpades, ſhovels, &c. They were very ſucceſsful, and 
continued unrivalled, till the partners of the cele- 
brated Carron Work, about the 1767, became poſ- 
ſeſſed of a flitting mill upon the Almond, near Edin- 
burgh, then lately erected by a company of Leith 
gentlemen. Little progreſs, however, was made in 
the various modes of manufacturing from the bar, 
until ſuch time as the Cramond flitting mill, and its 
appendages, became the property of Meſſts. Cadell 
and Eddington about the year 1770. Since that 
period, the iron manufacture has been carried on 
there in a moſt ſpirited manner. The fruits of theſe 
exertions were ſoon viſible, by the great demands 
from the Engtiſh markets for the produce of theſe 
works, and the now eſtabliſhed and reſpectable value 
put upon their manufactures in all markets, bids 
fair to give a permanency of fale to the Cramond 
manufacture, while the qualities of the different bran- 
ches are continued the ſame. Long after the erec- 
tion of the flitting mill at Partick, we were without 
works for the purpoſe of diſengaging the iron from 


its original combinations, and for the conſtruQion 
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of the various modes of nigen to form the metal 
in a crude e es 


| "I the Nv I 1760, che juſtiy celebrated Roebuck, 
Cadell and Company projected that great and un. 
equalled foundery on the banks of the Carron, fo 
famous for the exploits of ancient as well as modern 
heroes. Thele works have, within theſe thirty years, 
become the principal manufactory for the arſenals of 
Europe, as the armies, navies, and garriſons of many 
of her ſtates, are ſupplied with a manufactured 


at Carron. i Lees „„ 

It was alſo at this enterpriſing work that bar iron 
was firſt attempted, and made from the pig, with 
pit coal, in Scotland. This ſupply was trifling to the 
demand of an agricultural and manufacturing COUN- 
try; and as, for ſome time before that period, we 
had to ſupply our wants principally from the Swe- 
diſh and Ruſſian markets, in like manner we have 
4 continued to do ſo, with no alteration, except an 
unequalled increaſe of demand. Before commerce, 
however, had opened a. door for theſe foreign i im- 
portations, our little wants had, from time immemo- 
rial, been ſupplied with iron of our own making, by 


een race of men, then Angra for their 
7 3 1 talents 


* 
10 4 


cob. I. ele- 3 
HEME: and ingenuity, but now vagtant and few 5 


in number, the tinkers;; Their fmelting furnaces 


are to be traced in many places. One on Tinto is 
miſtaken for an altar of Baal, wle was angually 


worſhipped, within theſe two centuxies and a half, hy 
the ſhepherds : Hence: Belton, a gr and feſtival held 


in honour of the ſun, on his annual return to theſe 


cold- regions. It was in our time one of theſe fur - 
naces, with ſmelted metal, in a malleable ſtate, was 


found on the Leven fide, above Dumbarton, here 
it ſeems to have been left in conſequencs of the 


flight or flaughter of the workmen, by ſome of the 
uncivilized clans, when Britain's trade was arins;>Th 
thoſe times a large ſmooth ſtone was the anvil for 
beating the rude and unſhapely pieces, depoſited in 


the bottoms of their rude furnaces, rendered malle. 


able from the ore or ſtone, by their ſimple, yet effec- 


tual mode of operation.” One of theſe large ſtönes 


is Rn to be ſeen in che Iſland of Iſla, the Teat of our 
Norwegian kings. An account of "theſs people iu 
motkket place, gires us 10ti to procesd A detail 


of 'th& preſent fats" of te iron trade M Scotland) 
undder the management of great abflittes, directed 
by all the lights of natatal e phnsſophy, and aſſiſt- 


ed by that developement of ſcience which chemiſtry 


afford. "The following arrangement will fable the | 
5 90 reader 
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wehaby 40 SHC ſome idea — and uti- 
Uty of this acquiſition to the- arts, ſince tlie firſt e. 
rection of ſmelting blaſt furnaces at Carron in 1760, 
We follow their progreſs with pleafure, and preſent 
gur readers with a ſtate” of the Ido Worrs in 
Walen ear anmer Hp4p nl! - 12121) 
51913} OJ nv: Isunms sid no- an an 10 IHOQOHK £5 
Bx Furnaces: ig Fur Cupglas,. Bor. Mills. Bar Ir. For, 
Carron, 1 51 dig! lem £ A . $3977 1 5 3 82878 
Clyde, 110 d < . bn ve. J © od ga: 1 0 | 
| Muirkir 4 90 [Sino NE N 99 9VEN Q x k £6 F 
— 2 dom tl 10 321 08M 40 319! 
Cleugh, 7 0811 2a; 15 1A ned ens Boil, 
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ni 5511 bie Timed] U Das a r. Zams, 
n bas 22 46 1 bur Kar 40 Henecgd 

: 238119 35 elqmi) 1191 \ ve J ,510] 11 1 370 015 40 91H 5 | 
_ Beſider.the above, there are two blaſt Mme in 
Nen wrought with wood, charcoal, and Eng: 
lin ore 3 and in Glaſgow, and the, different manu- 
facturing towys in Scotland, eleven air furnaces and 
fe (cupelS,.- Which amount in whole. to 18 blaſt 
ſurnaces, 27 Ar furnaces, :11,.cupolas, 6 boring 
mills, and a bun forges. 10 2 To 3s PR, Fa 
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The money ook in the neden of theſe works, 
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is as far beyond our limits as it may appear to the 
conception of the intelligent obſerver. In viewing 
them; he can with pleaſure ſee the force of genius, 
and the efforts of immenſe ſums, well applied, in 

exploring and excavating, from the bowels of, the 
earth, this moſt uſeful; of metals, in bringing i it by 


fuſion and the hammer, for.the/ uſe of man, in every 
deſcription of. the arts; and the luxuries of *. N 


me mind is painfully; dragged away, to, contemplate | 

the great; yet. neceſſary conſumption of this metal, 1 | 
the art of war. For this unayoidable purpoſe, ean- | 
nons, mortars, ſhot, ſhells; and various other inſtry- | 
ments of attack. and defence, are framed from, the me- 
tal in a crude; ſtate. We thall next take a view of 
the utility of iron manufactures, unc 
profitable labour, not reckoning the two \Fharcoal 

furnaces in Argyleſhire. The minerals for theſe 
laſt being all brought from England, there re- 

mains only, for our notice the conſumption of bruſh- | 
wood as charcoal, and the advantage deriyed from 

this branch in favour of labour, through the) va- 
rious ſtages of the proceſs, from the lopping, off the 
branches 10 the barking downwards. This laſt. ar- 
ticle bringing a valuable rent, to the lords proprie- 
tors of the foreſts, we return to the barked twigs, - 
002 an 


ler the head of 55 
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an ecrefcbnee öf the wood, ready to enter the blaſt 
furnace for the purpoſe of combuſtion. We pro- 
ceed in detail with the fixteen blaſt furnaces in the 
foregoing ſatbinene, with charred pit-oal, producing 
twenty tons ach per werk, in whole three hundred 
and twenty tons, multiplied by fifty-two weeks, is 
fixteen thoufand fix hundred and forty tons'annual- 
ly. The average value of this produce, at 60. 1058. 
per ton, is 108, 1601. Sterling, deing the amount in 
favour of labour in one year. The rude material 
thus dog from che earth, and its refult, by ſimple 
fuſion, preſented to the market in ſuch large quan- 
firies, as a ſtaple commodity,” at 6l. 108. per ton, it 
remaftis to trace its increaſe of value when fabricat- 
ed into the different articles of machinery, in agri- 
culture and manufactures, and of military and naval 
a ſtores, „together with the unlimited NN ant 1 
in the Farios wt utenſils 'of domeſtic Ufe. 


7 
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= "Aecording to Bar e PORTER Fro the iron 
tralle, we find twenty-ſeven air furnaces uſed at the 
"different ITton-works* and manufacturing towns in 
Scotland.” The quantity of iron melted” in the air 
 firttdces far exceeds that melted in the ſmall foun- 
deres. It is Mo ne? aan my However 
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and eighty-nine tons, which, multiplied by fifty- two, 
makes atinually nine thouſand eight hundred and 
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we behold the rapid increaſe of blaſt furnaces in 
this country. Since 1786, there have been erected at 
Muirkirk, . eee Wh 
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At Glenbuck, within three miles of Muir. oy 
fy en ne eee ee 1 
n ET” oo een „ 3h de 
a 1 08> 45010628 
kk won to * e RI Ten of theſe 
furnaces are preſently in blaſt, by the force of the 


ſteam engine, applied to compreſs the air in large 


cylinders, air valves, and water preſſures!! Each of 
theſe) furnaces, on an average, will produce, per 
week, ſixteen tons; the whole, per annum, eight 
thouſand three hundred and twenty tons. Theſe 
late exertions, in toto, are equal to a furnace, per 


annum, producing eight hundred and thirty-two tons 
per week. - The average portion of each of che 


whole twenty-ſeven air furnaces, however, may be 


reckoned at ſeven tons per week. Returning to our 


le, theſe will produce, per week, one hundred 
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[ons x we. Nate Gui average els 71 pig iron, ht 
ten years, at 6l. 5s. per ton. This ſum, multiplied 
32, gives 5200l. to the annual increaſe of mo 
Res YO amounts to — 
be laſt two 8 not . Og, 
Weyl: but the produce of the Carron and Cleugh 
iron- works, has been wholly manufactured into mi- 
litary and naval ſtores, Sc. &c. The produce of 
the country was not able, for ſome time, to ſupph 
the conſumption of the warlike founderies at Car- 
ron and Clyde. The proprietors were obliged to 
import iron Hou! MA to Nb heir own FO 
ficiency.. TINO 293K wy 7 
JJC A990 147 2007 0475 16 bearer: 
We return to detail: of the cauſes of theſe effects, 
in a domeſtic ſtate j noticing, that in the caſting of 
pots, pans, kettles, and kitchen ware of all: deſcrip- 
tions, as well as the requiſites in cotton machinery, 
| | „ and 
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my other dds of a ſlender conſtructien, che iron 
ſrom the air furnace is not deemed ſuſficiently thin 
and fluid; therefore ſmall furnaces, ealled cupolas, 


are uſed for this purpoſe, urged by bellows or cylin- 


ders, wherein the iron can be made of any quality, 
and of any degree af fluidity!” The table ſhows that 
eleven of theſe cupolas are preſently uſed for this 


purpoſe in the nicer branches of moulding. At 


Carron, Clyde, and Leith Walk, there are atleaſt ſe- 
ven of theſe conſtantly at work, which melt daily one 


and a half tons each; At the ſmaller r foun deries, 


the work done by theſe ſpecies of furnaces is muci 


leſs. Tbe average quantity of the whole eleven, 
however, may be reckoned at ſix tons per furnace 


per week, making we ckly ixty-fix tons, which/ mul 
tiplied by fifty-two, gives three thouſand four hun- 
dred and thirty-· two tons per annum, valued at 14l. 
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exertions. In contemplating. this increaſing ſource 
to the conduQtors of ſuch. works the. foſtering of ge- 
nius, and the liberal (encouragement: of any ſtep, 
that ſeems, * ö allied to improve 
ot bait; yiiaototq 2 4s 3151 To 8 
K Sibiu, _ wh J din at; | act 
6 ee in 8 
eee de Shw:whichnif,theschab bee 
properly matured; might have been productive of 
improvements mene to che country, 


and-beneficial o the individual. To ſuppreſs the 
eſſorts of the ingenious toward "the, improvement 


af this moſt uſeful of arts, to adhere/tenaciouſly. to 
the beaten tract of cuſtom, is not the intereſt of the 
iron maſter, Here we by no means hint that gen- 
demen concerned in ſuch undertakings ihauld have 
their ears always open to the tale of the ſchemer, or 


the viſionary plan of the mere projector. If tho- 


roughly acquainted with the buſineſs they profeſs, 


the ſimple relation af facts muſt lead 1 2 
cheory founded on reaſon, and, from concurrence 
of circumſtances and principles, diſplay, in an ample 
| manner; the probabilityi.of enſuring ſucceſs by a fim. 
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ed at a reaſonable expence, every apparently ration- 
al attempt towards improvement in the iron trade, 
is juſtly entitled; nor do we over - rate the abilities 
of our countrymen; proprietors of iron works, when 
we allow them, diveſted of prejudice, to. be poſſeſſed 

of diſcernment enough to Judge between e, ra- 
gong! or enen. 15 bo ee 


175 
eee ee AN n hadR2 . 


Nöotwihdlanding the gen *of electrical preju- 


dice that has hitherto obſcured the promiſing infan- 


ey of the iron; trade in Scotland, it is with pleaſure = 
we ſtate its gigantic ſtrides. towards appearing in the | 
eyes of all as a future permanent ſource of real in- 
ternal wealth. The following ſums, as the; compen- 
ſations of labour duly appropriated, muſt leave in 
the hands of propristors a handſome reverſion, a 
„ of Wan en eee bur 
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Brought over 1 108,165 © 0 0 
| aces, yi an annual increa e to O ee 
labour of 2 5W 0D, CO 
Melted in cupolas, for the various | nos 1 8 
| ” purpoſes of machinery, 3 432 tons, l Woll 97 
by which labour receives an 20. Hiss ts 


ditional revenue f 1. 2 0 0 
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This ERR ſum ws ently turned over, A050 
is an acquiſition to the arts and the” wealth of this 
country unknown thirty years ago. The reader will 
1 bbſerve there is ſtill two thouſand three hundred 
[ "; We eighty tons of pig iron utiaccounted for. Dur- 
„ | Ing the preſent” war, nearly this quantity: has been 
A „ guns at Clyde and Carron. A large! por- 
tion of this weight i is at all times run into cylinders 
| 5 and pans of a large fize. It muſt be here obſerved, 
| that the preſent view is greatly influenced by the 
Var. Tue conſumpt of pig iron into military and 
naval ſtores, from the air furnaces and cupolas, falls 
1 much ſhort. i in time of peace. In locking forward, 
1 | however, to that auſpicious period, 6 contemplate 
| the certain increaſe of machinery, and "the! ants of 
| War gr ma ras as a growing FORE to ſwal- 
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low up, unpenirble ps a part of the ſurplus | 
quantity of pig iron produced from our large works. 


While the demand for warlike ſtores was occaſional 


and trifling, our pig iron reached moſt of the fea- 
ports of England as an article of freight, in the 
ſhape of dallaſt, and ſometimes on commiſſion, at 

the riſk of the founder. London, Liverpool, News 
caſtle, Whitehaven, and the Copper Company of the 
iſland of Angleſea, were largely ſupplied from our 


market. The latter alone, in the courſe of eighteen 
months, received from one work nearly two thou- 


ſand tons of blaſt furnace iron, in the ſhape of plates, 
for the purpoſe of collecting their copper. In the 
table that diſplays the erections in the iron buſineſs 
in Scotland, we mentioned boring mills. Theſe are 


of two kinds, viz. for boring cylinders, pipes, and 
various articles of engine machinery, and n for 
1 . ann and mortars. 3:42.09 


— 1 , . 53117 
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In deri engine ten the value wo the 


eres nearly doubled; conſequently this increaſe bes 


of value, could the weight be nearly aſcertained, 


would be conſiderable, as the principal * of 


ens are! _ caſt an the air furnaces. 3995 
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"The increaſe due'to the; account: + of profile la- 
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bour is already included under that article. Having 


thus, at ſume length, ſhown to what increaſe of vas 


lue pig iron in general is fuſceptible . of, even while 


it retains its primitive erudeneſs, we ſhall now, un- 


der the article Bar Iron, relate the various proceſſes 


and giying it malleability, with the additional value, 
per ion, . dent aN of ths: won. 
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The le es f this: 1 eee in 
Scotland has by no means bore! proportion with the 
general increaſe of the iron buſineſs. At Carron, 


for ſeveral. years, its infant ſteps, were guided by an 


induſtry and perſeverance which at one time bade fair 


to enſure ſucceſs and recompenſe. Since the com- 


mencement, however, of the preſent war, theſe laud- 
able exertions mw dwindled: Woke and the certain 


loſt in abs, foe perior oy 3 


1 


like ſtores for government,. If we are to judge of 
the advantage of a government buſineſs, by the avi- 
dity with which all parties enter into it, we muſt 


pronounce it regt. and doubly, fo were it in any 
degree 
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tres permanent, e or in th cn ior 6h 
11 of 
13 3 ee r i difficult acceſs to 
es mechanical world, the Muirkirk Company have 
they are the only company that are applying them 
ſelves to this branch in Scotland, we ſhall, attach 
ourſelves to their modes of practice, as being the laſt 
ſtage of improvement Aappoſed, o have: been made 
in the buſinefs. +, 415 i n 219111 var 23 


> 2: moi als - ji ni 901 In Ra 26 10 

The 8 ee by the Muirkirk 
ben Company, for converting their pig iron into 
dars, is thought to be an improvement on the com- 
mon method in point of quality ; but the quantity 

brought from the ſame weight of pig iron has hi- 
malleable ſtate, and paſſed under the heavy hammer 
into flat ſhapes. In this ſtate it was called ſamped 
iran. Theſe plates were broken into {mall pieces, 
and introduced into a hollow cylinder, called a ſeoux- 
ing barrel. This barrel, attached to the machinery 
9 e went with «velocity, ſufficient to break 
Tow | 
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how the POR of the pieces any part of the-ſcoria | 
or flaggy ſubſtance that might have attached'irſelf I] 
| to the iron during the operation of the finery. The | 
ſtamped iron thus cleared from the vitrid ſubſtances I | 
of the finery, was carefully built in large ervcibles I | 
or pots, of fite elay, to the weight of fifty or ſixty 
pounds each. Theſe again were introduced into a 
Wind fernace, of an oblong ſhape, called the boil- iſ | 
ing furnace. As the furnace became heated; the 
pots either cracked or melted, and left the number 
of pieces contained in each pot firmly cemented to- 
gether. Theſe maſſes were expoſed to the action 
of the flame of the raw pit-coals, from the grates of 
the furnace, and were frequently turned on all ſides, 
chat the whole ſurface might be equally expoſed to 
the flame, and paſs equally ſoon into the malleable 
Nate: 80 ſoon as this operation was deemed com- 
plete, the Jumps: were carried to the hammers, and 
drawn into ſhapes, called half blooms. Theſe again 
were heated in large hollow fires of ſmithy coal, and 
drawn out into bars of different ſizes, pan and boil- 
er plates, ſock moulds, ſhip and bolt ſtaves, and 
many other articles of the ſame nature. In this 

mode of manufacturing, as in all others, the quan- 

tity of pig iron requiſite to make a ton of good bar 
5 iron, has depended upon the quality of iron uſed, 
31073 5 5 h e me 
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$ by * . 
the purity of the coal, and, above all, the {kilfulnels 


of the workmen. Thirty-chree hundred v 


knowledged to go to a ton of bars. At otller 
produce the ſame quantity, and not of an inferior 
quality; the average may be reckoned at thirty-one 


hundred weight and a half. The mode latterly pur- 
ſued by the Muirkirk Company, and ſome other iron 


maſters in England, was meant to ſimplify the above 


proceſs, and by that means leſſen the quantity of 
combuſtion. Its principles are founded on the pu 


dlery proceſs of Cortes, with the addition of the 
finery, for the purpoſe of equalizing the quality of 
the pig iron for the puddlery furnace. In this ope- 


ration, the pig iron loſes its grain, whether gray or 


mottled. The action of the bellows on its ſurface, 


in a melted ſtate, diſſipates the cineral charcoal, and 


ee _ nn ck it, n cold, POR eee 


„en of the bellows —_— further urged, ch ils 
formation. The iron, while fluid in the finery;'is 
ſometimes run into large veſſels containing water, 
n a view to diſpoſe the metal to become ſooner 


pig iron, at ſome works, may be univerſally ac- 
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| The loſs is greater, as the iron ſeparates into a num. 


ber of globules, which cannot be ſo well applied for 


melting in the puddling furnace as larger lumps, and 
the danger attending bringing Water and fluid iron 


into contact renders it highly improper. In gene. 
ml, however; the crude iron is run from the finery 
into rude ſhapes, and in that ſtate is called ſiners 
iron. It is afterwards. diſpoſed in the puddling 
furnace, upon a flat ſurface, and melted with the 


-ged, and the iron aſſumes a tougher | confiſtency, 


Inſtruments of iron, called ſſlicers, &c. are then in- 


troduced; the thickening maſs is divided, and all e- 
 qually expoſed to the flame, When the lumps, are 
' deemed ſufficiently deprived, of their crude principle, 


they are carried to the hammer, and undergo. the 


| ſame operations. as in the former proceſs, | It has 


been tried, and with great ſucceſs, as to the quan- 
tity overcome. into bars, to introduce three heated 
lumps, after being hammered into half blooms, into 
rollers, with grooves of a regular depreſſion of ſizes, 


from the headth of the bloom to the ſize of the bar 


wanted. The rollers for this purpoſe are of an im. 
menſe ſiae and weight, but are never found to expel 
the foreign ſubſtances, or give ſolidity equal to the 


. e a caſt eee helve. The ap- 
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pearance, from A tens is 8 ; but great 
quantities of ſlug muſt unavoidably. be enrolled 
when the bar is immediately encaſed in the groove, 
and thereby prevents a cloſe coheſion of the parts. 
In many places the bar is found to ſeparate for|ſe- 
veral inches together; and wherever this heteroge - 
neous ſubſtance intervenes, the. welding will always 
be imperfect, and unfit to be uſed where e 
and W of re are EY T9 4512! 1 
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fafture at Muirkirk, the loſs was found to be great; 


but perſeverance has partly overcome this, and, it 
is believed, has produced iron of à ſuperior qualiey. 
In the different ſtages of their practice, they have 


. prod uced a ton of bar iron, from forty, thirty-eight, 
to thirty-three ; and at preſent the laſt quantity is 
the datum* to be depended on. It is, however, to 


be hoped; that In 
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ische year 1766, FRE eee — 
damen themſelves into a company for the purpoſe = 
of making files, and erected a work, on a pretty large 


| ſcale; at Strathbungo, on the weſt end of the moor 
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of Gorbals. They had no water-fall. The grind. 


ing part of the buſineſs was performed at Partick, 


on the Kelven, where the ſmoothing irons caſt at 
the cupolas in this neighbourhood are at 
this time. This company brought workmen from 
Sheffield. The manager, Price Hipenſtal, was al. 
lowed to be a maſter in the art; but the project 


came to nothing, from the want of capital and abi- 
 lities on the part of the company. This art was af. 


terwards attempted at the ſteel works at Cramond, 
and, like the firſt, abandoned. Some of the work- 


men, however, came to Glaſgow in 1794, and were 


ſet to work by David Fleming and Company, who 
ereQed a houſe for that purpoſe on a fall on the Mo- 
lendinar burn, on the north fide of the Craigs 


1 "IN 


This e eee wh ae 


in ſo far, that the working tradeſmen prefer the files 
made by them to thoſe that come from England. 


When this uſeful branch takes root, it will be of 


importance, in the proportion of three to one in 


the price of labour, on the prime coſt of the raw 


material of caſt ſteel. Sickles are made for the Cra- 
mond re at TOO Ai Kilſyth. - Eng- 
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jand, aue continues to ſupply Scotland with 
. py 


LETTER FOUNDERY. 


Among the other manufaQures' for which Glaſ: 


gow has been juſtly celebrated, may be mentioned 


the LETTER Founnesy ; ; the foundations of which 
buſineſs, i it is well known, -were laid by the talents, 


genius, and patient ex: of the late excellent 
Dr. ALEXANDER Wilson, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, 
in the earlier part of his life, and before he had the 
honour * Serge a member of the 1 


1338 
„3 F. 


Since that time, this ae art has ben cul- 
tivated in his family with ſuch application and ſac+ 


ceſs, that now the company, which ſtill retains the 
firm of Alexander Wilſon and Sons, has a wide cor- 
reſpondence over the three kingdoms, and in foreign 
countries, for the ſale of their printing types; the 
high reputation of which, for elegance, accuracy, 
and durability, is univerſally acknowledged. 
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Wx now proceed in our account of the riſe and 
progreſs of commerce in Scotland, beginning with 
the reſtoration of James I. and continuing up the 
acts of the ſive James's, whoſe efforts in fixing ſta- 
ples. for our merchants, in France and the Low 

Countries, do them more honour than all the battles 
they either loſt or gained. In the a 1ſt FP: X 
On. Tamer bn ye. ng. it it 
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| e ee ſhall 880 over W fins vow 
. of his own, or thoſe of others in truſt, to the 
value of three ſirplaithes of wool, or the value of 
them in other merchandize, which ſhall be kend or 
he paſs, by an inqueſt of his neighbours, under the 

pain of ten pound to the king. fed 
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40. The cuſtom of Joc claith, of ſalmon, and 
Engliſh goods, viz. for ilk ons worth of votes = 
1 n 8 0 two asg 16,2 1 | 
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A. Thin in mesh, pad G. over ſex fr me 
chandize, bring home, as he may gudly thoile, after 
the quantity, harneſs and ene with en 
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40 For holding the money within the realm, that 
na man carry money beyond ſea, before paying a 
cuſtom to the king of fourty pennies in the pound, 
and ten pounds of unlaw to the king for the money 


found on him. And for the ſtranger who brings 


goods into the realme, he ſhall have witneſſing of 
his hoſt of his innes, that he ſhall ware all fic money 
for pennyworths of this realme, or elſe pay the fore- 
ſaid cuſtom to the king. And that the king's cham- 
berlain depute gar ordain, in each town whare ſic 


ſtrangers repairs, twa ſufficient men, baith to ſee the 
entry of ſic goods, and to hear the reckoning of 
them, receive the cuſtom of them, and give compt 


thereof to the king's cheker. EE: 
YO, EDS Parliamene 
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Parliament 13th, James I. at Edinburgh, anno 
1436, act 14 3. of inbringing of bulion, it is ordain. 
ed, That ilk ſack of wool that ſall paſſe out of Scot- 
land, and the Scots merchant that ſails therewith, 
or ſells it to ſtrangers, ſhall find ſicker ſecurity to 
the cuſtomers of the ports, quhair the ſchippes ſails, 


to bring home to the maſter of the king's cuinzie, 


three ounces of bulzion, and of a laſt of hydes as 
meikle as of the three ſacks of wool, and of five 
Hamburgh barrels, als meikle as of a ſack of wool. 
All other goods that pays a ſirplaith of fraught, fall 


bring three ounces of bulzion home, under the pain 


of tinſell of as meikle bulzion to the king. And 
the cuſtomers of each bourgh ſhall write all manner 


of goods that enters to ſhipboard, for the ſearching | 
of neuen. 's beirof. ch 65 Kela l 1 
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ver, nor jewels, coined nor men under the : 
ou of . ü 


Fifth 0 Sz W. ene | 175 106. 


That ſailors have one lad of OI 


1 


107: That ck ofa merchandize renounce | 


their craft, | 5 i b eee 


Firſt Es James IV. anno 1489, That ſhips 
come to free ports, ſik as Dumbarton, Irvine, Wig- 
ton, Kirkcudbright, Renfrew, and others, theſe make 
their merchandize, pay their duties and 2 and 
take” out their done, as effeirs. | | 

| The 1580 ek for | ee was fiſh. | For an 
account of that admirable abs of f Propidance, we 
confine ourſelves to Oreengck. 
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8 FISHERY, SHIPPING, AND COMMERCE. 5 


The hening fiſhery. was this Sa ak riſe 
of the town of Greenock, and continues to this day 
one of her ſtaple branches of induſtry and commerce. 
In former times, the hertings were wont to come 
into the frith in much larger ſhoals' * any known 


in 


in the preſent age. On theſe occaſions, the mer 
chants of Glaſgow reſorted to the place of take, and 
© | bought the herring by the maze of five hundred, or 
fix hundred and fifty, which were paid in cafh or in 
kind. There they ſuperintended the curing of them 
for a foreign market. The laws reſpecting this bu- 
fineſs were excellent; and do honour to the Scottiſh 
legiſlature, Afterwards, however, many well meant 
laws, and laws explaining blunders in theſe laws, 
have been made. Perhaps it had been better the 
fiſhermen had been allowed to follow the unreſtrain- 
ed practice of their remote anceſtors, and, unfetter- 
ed, follow without reſtraint that bounty which Pro- 
vidence ſends annually on our ſhores, for the ſuſte- 
nance of their inhabitants, and in general more a- 
bundantly on approaching want, by the _— "i a 
erop. At the periods we are ſpeaking of; viz 


| fixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, we find dew con- 


| ſumption of herring prevailing in a much larger de- 
gree, among the middling and common ranks, than 
what prevails at preſent. At. that period, they were 
the principal food of the reapers in harveſt, and the 
ſole ſuſtenance, for five days in the week, with oat- 
en'cake, of the numerous claſs of ſeamen employed 
in the fiſhery, Seven large herring, per man, to # 
meal, was the allowance. The times are changed, 
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and the deſcendants of theſe hardy fiſhermen muſt 


have the n e as i amen the 
. 3 monk men. of | Glaſgow: above mentioned 
were not ſatisfied with their good fortune and ſitua» 


don, becauſe the middle ranks reaped the ſame pro- 


portion of benefit for their money from this admir- 


able bounty of Providence, the furplus of which they 


ſent to foreign markets. Such was the commodities 
our merchants could furniſh for exportation. At 


this time the country was deſtitute of arts and ma- 
nufactures. They therefore, with an avidity pecu- 


liar to people in a circumſcribed ſituation, formed 
themſelves into a ſociety, and prevailed on the eaſy 


Charles II. to take a ſhare; and, under a royal char- 


ter, with their ſovereign at their head, they obtained 


in this charter the excluſive privilege of ſiſhing 
for themſelves alone, in the Frith, till the za0th Sep- 


tember, when the fiſhing became free to indiui- 


_ duals, This royal company was erected in 1670, 
and continued till 1684. They built the Royal 
Cloſs of Greenock for curing and packing. Above 

the cellars are warehouſes for the ſtowage of fails, 

| running rigging, and the nets. It remains in good 


repair to _ day, a monument of their taſte and 
„„ enterpriſe. 
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enterpriſe.” On the diſſolution of this company, 
their effects were ſold by public roup, when the city 
of Glaſgow bought the Royal Cloſs of Greenock. 


In ſome ſeaſons about the beginning of the laſt 
century, we are told that nine hundred boats have 
been employed, during the ſeaſon, in the herring 
fiſhery, within the Clouch. Theſe boats were gal- 

ley rigged, and wrought by four men each. They 
| carried twenty-four nets ; each net was fix fathom 
long, and a fathom and a half in breadth ; when the 
twenty-four were coupled together, the length came 
to one IO and d e OO ISLET 
5 the above wut founded: on ignorance, the 
Bauers! fiſhing was not permitted to commence till 
the 2oth September; and in rheſe times, when the 
herrings did not come into the bay, the 4 were 
in the practice of making three voyages during the 
ſeaſon; and every beat paid to the crown one thou- 
ſand herrings each drave, or voyage, preſuming the 
king lord of theſe numerous lakes, and the ſkirts of 
the ocean, ſo far as theſe navigators could reach. 
I. uis lordſhip has been long veſted in the noble fa- 
| mily of Argyll ; but we have not heard at what pe- 
riod oy defiſted from exaCting this tribute. 
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Before this country enjoyed the bleſſings of the 


arts, and the benefits of an extenſive commerce. 


The year 1564 is ſpoke of as a remarkable æra in 


the Clyde fiſnery. Seventeen hundred laſts of her- 


rings were exported this year from Greenock to 
Rochelle, beſides what went, as uſual, to the other 


ports of France, Sweden, and Dantzic, and other 


ports of the Baltic, which now fiſh for themſelves 
and their neighbours. Theſe hardy ſons of Nep- 


tune, though ignorant, were devout. When put- 
ting out to ſea, after ſteering the veſſel ſunwiſe, they 


ſaid the following form of prayer, recommending 


themſelves and the boat:-to? the. protection of the 


Deity, and imploring his n on the ara 


This Links of prayer is is in the Ga: elic, and was 


8 by Mr. John Kerſewell, afterwards Biſhop 
of Argyll, and printed in 1566. The original, with 


a tranſlation for the benefit of the reader who may 
not underſtand boch languages; is alſo given. 555 


Moodh, Bendaighto luingd ag dul Jionfa dhe na. 
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Abrah aon da chach Marſo Da. 
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The manner of bleſſing the ſhip when they put 
to ſea, having ſteered and rowed her ſunwiſe: 
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| God the Father bleſs'her.” 7 DOY $T6 1 
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Jeſus Chriſt bleſs ber. mr” 
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= | RA Anſwer. | 
The Holy Ghoſt bleſs her. 


Seen“ Py 
Wt What do you fear, fince God the Father is withyou? 


| Anſwer. | 
y Ws do not fear any thing. Mt 01S. E985 ot 


What do you fear ſince God the Son is with you 


| Anſwer. 90 1 i | pe | 


. We do not fear Ws ingen! 100 led n % , 
's . { 


Sia a 
What are you afraid -of, fince- God the Holy t 
Ghoſt 1 is with oy 5 | 
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We do not fear any thing | a 
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Steerſman- geld! i te 
God the Father Almighty, for the love of Jefu 
_ Chriſt his Son, by the comfort of the Holy 
| Ghoſt, the one God, who miraculouſly brought 
„gen the children of Iſrael through the Red Sea, 


and 


. 0 able ame 1 
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and brought Jonas to land out of the belly of 
- the whale, and the apoſtle St. Paul, and his 
..- ſhip, to ſafety, from the troubled raging ſea, 
and from the violence of a tempeſtuous ſtorm, 
deliver, ſanctify, bleſs, and conduct us, peace- 
ably, calmly; and comfortably, through the ſea 
to our harbour, according to his divine will, 
which we beg; ſaying, Our Faaher 1 art 
in n MH)! Amen. N E ei t 


2 


* 1 
* , & : . 4 
15 2 * & & 4 


| Bebbre this n e put this liturgy into their 
hands, their ſuperſtitious rites ſerve to prove, that 
man cannot be without religion, and, in a rude ſtate, 
how ſenſible he is of his being in a ſtate of depen- 
dence, and that ignorance is ſometimes the mother 
of devotion. The people of the iſland of Rona had 
an ancient cuſtom of ſacrificing to a ſea god called 
Shony, at Hallowtide. Every family furniſhed a peck 
of malt, which was brewed into ale, and the whole 
inhabitants met in the church. One of their num. 
ber was picked out to wade into the ſea, carrying à 
cup of ale in his hand, and when up to the middle 
in water, ſtood and cried with a loud voice, Shony, 


| I give you this cup of ale, hoping that you'll be as 


kind as ſend us plenty of ſea- ware for enriching our 
ground the enſuing year;“ and ſo threw the cup of 
1 1 ale 
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| He bins dhe e This ceremony was performed in 
the night time; and when the aquatic prieſt came 
to land, the people went into the church, where 
there was a candle burning on the altar. After 
ſome time ſpent in ſilence, the candle, by ſig- 
nal, was put out; the people went to the fields, 
dtank their ale, and ſpent the remainder of the night 
in dancing and ſinging, &c. The inhabitants of 
theſe iſlands have a remarkable vein ſor compoſing 
verſe. My learned author ſays, that in his judgment, 
which is not ſingular, their extempore compoſitions 
affect the fancy with as much force as that of any 

| n or e POW he ever > 11695 cy 
Theſe 9 whale "OM are now . by 

| the firſt ſages of the preſent age, have, from one ge. 
neration to another, entertained an implacable aver- 
ſion to acts of parliament, that attempt to ſet bounds 
to nature in the, great deep. Tradition and obſer- 
vation has furniſhed them with a ſyſtem peculiar to 
| the inhabitants of that element, as well as for their 
own conduct in reaping the advantage. They fay, 
every ſpecies; of fiſh has their leader; that a ſhoal of 
| herring has one who leads the van. His ſize is 
double to any of the ſhoal; and if he, by chance, 
come into Wanne the fiſhermen, return him to the 
water, 


4 1 7 
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water with ſpeed, and decent ceremony, counting it 


facrilege to meddle with him. 'If war, murder; or 
bloodſhed, happens on the ſhores where the herrings 


have come, they immediately leave it. The like 
has been obſerved in the preſent age, when they 
were applied to improper. purpoſes in the Frith of 
Forth and Clyde, where they did not approach the 
ſhores for many years after the people had dunged 


the ground with them, for want of falt and trer to 
cure . The eme of this tribe is nor v . pe 


72 - 


| BROOMIELAW War. eas” 


Sf 4 BP &.# ; 


The Broohiihiw quay Was bunt inthe” EN 


of this century, and coſt about 2000l. Stefling. This | | 


year an addition of three hundred and ſixty feet was 
made to it on the weſt end. The deepening of the 


river, with the proſperity of the towns on the Frith, 


has greatly contributed to the tonnage on this navi- 


_ gation.” The tonnage of the gabarts alone which 
ply in tlie river, within the Clough, amount to up- 
wards of ſever thouſand tons, er ee meaſure. 


1914 1: 2 63 


T0 this may be added what was pete in 1791 

bee wie and twenty coaſters, vin. Fourteen 
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veſſels loaded with, two hundred, and forty-five tons 
kelp ; twenty-ſeven ditto, with ſalted herrings from 
the fiſhery; twenty-three ditto, with eight hundred 
tons lates ; eight ditto, with three hundred and 
; fifty tons bark; ſix ditto, with one hundred and fix- 
ty tons lint; four ditto, with one hundred and ſixty 
tons, pig iron; four ditto, with two hundred and 
twenty tons iron ore; ſeventeen ditto, with ſix thou- 
ſand quarters of oats. and oat-meal; four ditto, with 
three hundred and fifteen thouſand eight hundred 
and forty pounds cotton wool; two ditto, with ſixty- 
two tons ſheep-ſkins and wool; thirteen ditto, with 
eight hundred tons Scots timber; and nine ditto, 
with ninety tons ling fiſh—in all, one hundred and 
| thirty-one- veſſels: About the ſame, number. of coaſt- 
ers carry to the Highlands, &c. four thouſand tons, 
coals; bine the repeal of the coal ee 
now as three to ne.. % 85. 


1 7 
- 2 
14 £37 IAC] 
+ 1 n 


Nn fd ear, and under the ſame. deſcription 
of time, there; came coaſtwiſe from theſe ports, to 
the Broomielaw, by. river permits, ſixteen thouſand 
fix hundred, and nineteen. bags of cotton wool. The 
weight, averaged at three hundred pound weight per . 
- bag, is three million three hundred and twenty-three 
thouſand eight hundred pounds. And by the ſame 
permits, thirteen thouſand five hundred and- ſixty- 
„„ 


/ 
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four quarters of oats ; ſix hundred and ſeventy quar- 
ters of wheat; and three thouſand four hundred 
and thirty-ſeven bolls of oat-meal. Alſo coaſtwiſe 
by Clyde, from the ſouthern counties of Scotland, 
viz. Dumfries, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Wigton, 
and Ayrſhire, &c. four hundred and thirty-ſix quar- 
ters of wheat; four hundred and ninety ditto malt; 
five thouſand nine hundred and ninety-two ditto - 
barley ; ſeven thouſand and ninety-ſeven' ditto oats ; 
and two thouſand three hundred and. fifty bolls' of 

oat-meal, . Of corn imported directly from Ireland, 
there are five thouſand fix hundred and thirty-two 
quarters of oats, and one thouſand two hundred and 
eighteen bolls of oat-meal,——Total, twenty-ſix 

thouſand two hundred and  ninety-three quarters 
oats ; one thouſand one hundred and fix quarters 
wheat; ſeven thouſand and five bolls oat- meal; 
four hundred and ninety quarters malt; and five 
thoufand nine hundred and ninety-two quarters 
barley : In all thirty-three thouſand eight hundred and 
eighty-one quarters of corn, and ſeven thouſand 
and five bolls of oat- meal. t 5 


* 5 4 SH " > 
: 


Being reduced to the ſtandard of the Linlithgow 
meaſure, the reader will find the above under a de- 
ſcription by which he has been accuſtomed to form 
oy: $82: N Kt 
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his data of quantity, viz. ſixty- one thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-four bolls oats.; two thouſand 
ſive hundred and twelye bolls wheat; ſeven thou- 
ſand and five bolls oat-meal; nine hundred and 
eighty bolls malt; and twelve thouſand nine hun- 
dred and eighty· four bolls barley In all, mw 
five thouſand and IO 3 Te 0 

The eme aner came ne es knd 
Port-Glalgow, by river permits, from the Seh Ja- 


nuary m___ * _—_ _—_— 1792, Nia. n 10 


5 OY Mm 4 1 
1 3 


S. S314: 


Three choukand two unden ack . ae 

of ſugar, weighing, on an average, thirteen hundred 

weight, is forty-two thouſand three hundred and 
eighty hundred weight. Reduced into ſuttle pounds, 

the quantity is enormous, four million ſeven hun · 
dred and forty- ſix thauſand four hundred and ſixty 
pounds. Striking off a million of pounds weight, 


which may be preſumed to be boiled or refined in 


Glaſgow (for now what is wanted for the Eaſt Coun- 

try markets goes directly from Greenock and Port- 

Glaſgow, through the Great Canal), there {till re- 
mains, for the raw conſumption of this city and 

neighbourhood, with the middling and lower claſs 

of people in the article of tea, for in this country 
DE 29 
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» 


fruit pies and tarts may be a out of the que . 
ſtion, three million five hundred thouſand, allow. 
ing the difference applied to various Purpgſes, „ gives 


the calculator ſome idea of. the quantity of tea con- 


ſumed in the ſame bounds, by allowing four pound 
weight of raw ſugar to one pound weight of | bohea 
tea, the amount will be about eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, which, valued at 
38. 6d. per pound, carries, per annum, to the Lon- 
don market, about 1 53,125.” Preſuming dhe other 
valleys of Scotland, where tlie arts are already elta 
bliſhed, are equally immerſed in the fame luxuty, | 
it may be ſuppoſed that England, through her du- 
ties from the imports of this ſingle article, monopo- 
lized by her Eaſt India Company, draws a ſilent re- 
venue from Scotland at the port of London, the cal- 
culation of which appears to MY WR. founded when 
eſtimated af I race a NE. f : 


The following bie 16 made up ton a book, 
kept by the ſearchers of the markets, giving an ac- 
count of the Nau Tr the 2 Ny 177 ly 125 and 
1753. 1 l 
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bas on ine 091053 6} 
ſcoss, | 5827] 6,411] 6,608 
880 alves, - | 11,597 | 9,4 9,597 | | 
273-68 heep, .- 27,955 23,110 27,401 inn 3113 
Acre Lambs, 14,73 10,790 44, 17 A; 
0 Goats,, Bit 438 7 443 ue {gia 4 
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2s Hou! Side abnnoq bas wort l Lug D313 orp; 
4 In locking oyer this table, the reader bas pov to 
notice, that it is furniſhed by the fleſhers, who are 
always, in | ſome ſhape or other, che tackſmen of the 
flaughterhouſe-dyes , to, the city. The number of 
| cattle laughtered comes rn into conformity 
with the rent paid. aa he intelligent tanners and 
ſkipgers ſay, the calculatar is fate in adding two to 
— in the. Bamber of. black Ahe well as hay 
bak of black cattle, and, he improved, Lode of 
feeding, has rendered the weight of the carcaſe one- 
fourth heavier in 1793 than it Vas in 1771. The 
ſame cauſes and effects extend egually, to all. The 
introduction of ſheep into the Highlands begins, to. 
make a great increaſe in the number of lambs 
ſlaughtered. The ſame cauſe will, in a ſhort time, 
have the like effect on the number of ſheep. The 
| number has been much kept down for ſome years 
. bypaſt, 


PE. 
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bypaſt, by the plentiful ſhoals of herring that have 
come into the Frith of Clyde; inſomueh, that all 
the boats and fiſhermen are occupied during the 
ſeaſon in [catching them. From the beginning {of 
July xill November; about two millions of herring 
come annually; to the Broomielaw, i in ſo freſh a ſtate 
that they may be ſalted for keeping. The deepening 
of the river has ſo much facilitated. the navigation; 
hat one tide and wind brings the boat from the 
place of take to this market, which is not this city 
alone, but a populous country of forty miles round, 
to meet them. The early potatoes come in, in che 
month of Auguſt. They axe cultivated in che 


neighbourhaod to an amazing extent, as an Jmprove 


ing and profitable crop. In. November the herring, 
» ſucceeded dy the white fiſn and haddocks, which 
afford a change of diet to the better ſort; hut that 
mode of : fiſhing- not having been yet properly at- 
tended to, by a people on the coaſt in an aboriginal 
ſtate, or the want of a few premiums to ſtir them 
on in the road of induſtry, ſo it is, the town has 
not yet hadi a ſuffiolent ſupply of white fiſh to: enable 
the working tradeſman to eat them as a ſubſtitute 
lor fleſl. Perhaps, at a future period, the ton- 
nage and poundage paid by the townſpeople (from 
which the country dealers are exempted), may 

dri it ahi za ein be 
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de conſolidated into a Andy: from whence pre- 
miums may de paid to the adyenturous fiſherman 
and navigator who brings the firſt mackarel, freſ 
herrings, ling fiſh and cod, haddocks and 'whitings, 
to the port. Perhaps ſuch ſmall premiums as the 
magiſtrates may at firſt condeſeend upon may have 
rhe ſame effect as à patent on theſe marine projec- 
tors, until it is found neceſſury to make improve. 
ments on the then preſent laws, and give them, in 
lieu ef the former premiums; enceuragements in | 
proportion and conformity to the preſent mode of 
che eities of London and Dublin. The laws and 
rules of both theſe markets our magiſtrates ars per. 
fectiy well acquainted with, and might have put 
mem, with many other ſalutary acts for the govern- 
x ment of the city, in force, if the buſineſs had not 
been vnluckily ar e into parliament with the 
head foremoſt #. * A weighing machine, to prevent 
fraud in the wii of coals; will bring in a revenue 
of 1000l. a year. Adjuſting the weight of coals at 
the toll bars, at the expence of a penny per cart, 
with a ricket of certiſeation of the weiglit from the 
tollman, and a few of theſe machines at proper pla- 
ces Pin the $6 wilt at wy time 5 the ſuſpicious 
42 F 9; gol 01 8113 [ J bisg © | itt HOU W 
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20 This was written in 1792. 
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büyer of his ſafety. The baſon of the Monkland 
canal is on a level with the cock of the tolhooth 


ſteeple, and will ſoon become almoſt a running 


ſtream, from the Black Loch into the Eaſtern ang 


Weſtern Oc 


A eiſtern detached- from the ba : 


fon; with the ſtream paſſing through a filtering bed 


of gravel, would amply, furniſh more than à double 
fupply of excellent water to the city, at leſs expence 


than 1 5000l., and would bring in an annual revenue 


of aol. Sterling. The upper part of the city of 
London wanted a ſupply of this ſort, and cut the 
New River at an immenſe expence, the 2 ool. ſhare 
f Which is no.] ee men 1% Hun 
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The reader has Fr the unfortunate riſe of- the 
Scottiſh ſettlement of Darien, which fell a ſacrifice 


to the jealouſy of the Spaniards, combined wich the 


narrow views of the Eaſt India Company, and an 


Engliſh miniſtry, entirely devoted to the will of their 
ſovereign William III., who were employed in bbl- 


ſtering up the credit of the Bank of England, to 
ſapport a r on dhe continent, while he was grave - 
00 Ds $28 94 Th | 9 | ly 
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at Crawfordſdike, being the firſt Clyde ſhip that 
vent to the Britiſh, ſettlements in America with 
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Ir dulpatching orders to all the goverberd of the 


Engliſh: ſettlements, in the ſtyle of me excommuni⸗ 
cation of a nation by a Roman pontiff, forbidding 
them to furniſh the devoted people with anꝝ provis 
fions.! Theſe orders were literally adhered to. The 
ſtarved ſettlers took ſhipping for the colonies in 
North America, where they were even refuſed freſh 
water when they were dying of hunger. A fe 
returned to Scotland, to tell their on and the ſuf. 
ferings of their dead companions, to many thouſands 
of their relations. This year the union of the two 
kingdoms put our merchants on the fame footing 
with our ſouthern neighbours. They availed theme 
ſelves of their ſituation with a celerity unequalled 
in-the. hiſtory of commerce. They had no ſhipping 
in Clyde left to carry cer merchandiſe acroſs the 
Atlantic to Virginia, and bring home the tobacco, 
the only produce of that province at that time in 
demand in the European markets. They chartered 
—— this NO for eee 
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goods and u ſapercargo, the method of thoſe-days, 
and to bring home tobacco in payment for what was 


ſold; and what was not diſpoſed of, the warehouſe- 


men received in the fore end of payment. How 
happy had it been rer n mode of 
e n- P17 YOuTRH) 307759 rl! 2918 
md Shel AS it + an ao foe 40161 

In the laſt age, Glazow had FRET great. wealth 
by ſugar refining, aud the diſtillery of Scots brandy 
from molaſſes ; but we-heariof no Weſt India plant- 
ers or merchants, and it is preſumable the port of 


Briſtol furniſhed the raw ſugar and the molaſſes. 
Odoling is t, bad he intorcourle: between 


the two ports was great. The inſeriptions on our 
fire-engines or water-works denominate them from 


Briſtol. Colonel William M*Dovall, who comman- 


ded a regiment ſtationed in the ifland of St. Kitts, 


married à very rich heireſs, and James Millikin, ma- 
jor, married Mary Steven her mother, who alſo had 
large eſtates in her own) right. Theſe gentlemen 
brought home their wives. Mr. M. Dodwall acquiret 


the eſtate of Caſtleſemple; Mr. Milikin that of | 
Johmſton, which he named Mi l kin. Theſe eſtates 


in Renfrewſhire, wirh the rich poffeſſions in St. 
Eitts, brought by the mother and daughter; remain 
in Hoth families to this day. They imported their 


1. 


„„ ſugars 
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ſugars at Port Glaſgow. - They gelbe, vl im- 


porters of ſugar and rum at this port, and the foun- 


ders of the houſe of Meſſrs. Alexander Houſton 


and Company. The Colonel's grandſon, James 


M Dowall, Eſq. Lord Provoſt, is the head of it. 
Since that period, Glaſgow acquired, and continues 
to __— * own ſhare * the * * com- 
merce. PAE c Sg BU vr ul 
TO e ih 1 -bUS 0 A697 Agi d 
TR: 1 : 1735. realen fn 
{es tnnage:; of the e of f Clyde. had in- 
bed: to about five thouſand fix hundred tons, 
carpenters en of e e veſſels of ah de- 
. ni SF 18 % ae t % a 
"LI Hi FH 1752. mot” "AF | 
About this 3 tha imports of Se at i bond 
was about thirty thouſand hhds., then equal to all 
that was imported in all the ports of Britain beſides. 
This awakened the jealouſy of the merchants of Lon - 
don. Mr. Pelham, whoſe genius ſeldom failed him 
in curbing commerce, was at this time buſy in mak- 
ing up a ſettlement for the Prince of Wales's houſe- 
hold; and, among other things, the trade of Lon- 
nn. him 2 an A which they 
ee 
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thought would effeQually ſerve both their purpoſes z 
the old ſubſidy of a penny per pound, on tobacco 
when bonded, was made payable - in ready money, 
at the rate of 4d. per pound, being a diſcount | 

of 25 per cent. This depoſit was intended to ſerve „ 
the purpoſe of the miniſter, as a ſtock always at at 

ndon merchants counted on the 
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emen dane eee & the nb de 
wüdig two miles of Clyde, in dhe eaſtern part of Renfrewſhire, 
ſtands the town of Pailley, bundle. on the north by two ſmall 
hills, which were occupied as dns by the Roman legions 
when they were building Agricola's wall, between Forth and 
Ciyde, to defend the province of Valencia from the inroads of 
the unconquered northern Britons. On the eaſt fte or C Cart, in 
the year 1160, in the reign of Malcolm IV. Walter, the ſon of 
Allan, ſteward to the King of Scotland, founded a monaſtery 
for the health of the ſoul of his ſovereign, and King David, &c. 
according to the order of Cluny, It was firſt planted by monks 
of the Ciſtercian order, and afterwards repleniſhed by the monks | 
of Cluny, in conformity to the original inſtitution. At this place 
there was a ſtately church, in the form of a croſs, with a high 

\ eeple, in the manner of a cathedral, which was deſtroyed at 
the Reformation, The chapel is now ſtanding, remarkable for 
its echoing aiſle. The reſt of it is occupied as a church for the 
country pariſh, A few years ago the church and garden ſtood 
incloſed by a high ſtone wall, above a mile in circuit. It was 
built by George Shaw, the abbot, in 1484. This garden is now 
laid out into ſtreets, and built on a plan that few cities of the 
empire can boaſt of, conſidering its ſituation and bounds. The 
monks of this abbey wrote a Chronicle of Scotland, called the 
Black Book of Paiſley. An authentic copy of it was carried 
out of Sir Robert Spottiſwoode's library, after his death, by 
General Lambert, to England, and is now carefully en 
| 8 che Cottonian Library. 


This 
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This abbey had under its patronage the following churches, 


glenz Carmunnock,, Dalziel, Riccarton, Craigie,. .Dundonald, 
Monktan,,, St. Ebox,, Preſtwick, and the chapel of Corlby./in 


Kyle, Cumbrae i in Bute, the kirk of St. Oſwald; of Turnberry 
in Carrick, Roſeneath and Kilpatrick in Lennoxſhire, Kilool- 
monel, Kilkerran, and Kilßllan, in Argyllſhire, Cathcart, Zaſt, 
wood, Mearns, Nielſton, Paiſley. Kilbarchan, Loch winnoch, 


Innerkip, Erſkine, Houſtoun, aud Kilellan, in the ſhire of Ren. 


ſre w. There is yet extant. a chartulary of the monaſtery. wrote 


all-in a. fair legible band, wherein are recorded the charters | 


and bulls of confirmation, from kings and popes. with privileges 


and exemptions from the biſhops of Glaſgow, Argyll, and the 
Iſles, and an account of the donations given by the High Stew- 
ards of Scotland. This chartulary. is brought down to the year | 


1548, when John Hamilton, natural brother to the Duke of 
Chatleherault, obtained the primacy of St. Andrew's, on the re- 


ſignation of this abbacy in favour of Lord Claud Hamilton ti- 


tular abbot of Paiſley being à layman, and not in orders. He 


was third ſon of James, Duke of Chatleherault. He prudently 
veered about with the religion and opinions of the times, and 


obtained from James VI. a charter, erecting the poſſeſſions be- 
longing to the abbey into a temporal lordſhip. In the year 


1587, after the Reformation, Paiſley, like other towns reared 


and ſupported by the church, remained for a long time in a ſta- 
tionary ſtate, The barony church ſerved' the inhabitants and 
country pariſh for worſhip until 1735, when the Laigh Church 
was built. The Earls of Dundonald had been long ſoperiors of 


the town of Paiſley, which was purchaſed by the town in 1733. 


In conſequente of this, the magiſtrates obtained from the Lords 
of Seſſion a decreet, eſtablihing them patrons of the Laigh 
Church; arid it happens to be fo worded, that. they find/them- 
ſelves. patrons; not _ of 10 * e as Oe w_ 
chooſe to build, | 
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e gorwolio} — yes nu Zed yodde aidT 

On the fite of the eee Roman camp, mentioned Td Bat. 
bour's Itinerary of Scotland, at Paiſley, was built the High 
Church,-an oblong ſquare of 82 by 62 feet within the walls: it 
is pavilion-roofed, with a platform 44 feet long by 18 feet broad, 
ane are ane 1s FO: > near feces 
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On the et the ſame hill, and on TR Alot fide of 
the camp, was built the Middle Church, pavilion-roofee, with 
1 2 2 L race? covered with 6nd, crowned with theee' vaſes, 
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e e 2 W e 0 1: To t n ne Ban ad 
An Abel church was opened. A new one was built 
in 1762, and enlarged in 1781. The Reverend Mr. ns 
* korn 5 e . 1 ahh ans 809 FO 


1 


A Bosgber church was built in \ Abdey Cloſe; ; and in the 
fame year was received the Reverend Mr. pe P. rev 
_ their mA and now thee” kee miniſter, . Fs 


4 6 1 
= 1. 1767 2 \conegniona aft was | opend—Independet 
* 3 * 9 
"al | 1982, 21th \ 


A Brin church was opened in the New Sneddon, the Re- 


verend Mr. William Neilſon paſtor A Gaelic, or Er 


en N to be built by 0945 areas adhere 


gs Yet | | 1757 ee en 15 1 "9 
A Ghatch of relief, near the ſouth end of Caſtle Gina: was 


built within a few hundred yards of an out camp of the Romans, 


from their garriſon a at Paiſley, formerly Hutthead, now called 
; | 4 a Cafllchend, 
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Caftlehead. This 84550 e 38 well worth the tioties of the cable 
traveller: It is of ſmall bounds, but the work is almoſt entire. 
To prevent damps, they always chofe high grounds; but they 


crowded with order fo much together, to prevent heat, that the 


modern is difficuket to account for the regularity of their camp 
ſtreets, { much celebrated by theit hiff6tians: The gateway is 
ſill entite, which helps the reader of Roman hiffory to account 
for the length of the ſtorms of the barbarians, and the difficulty 


of the generals and centurions in bringing the army out and in 


to the camp. The fecond camp, on the north ſide, and preto- 
rium, was not large; though fortified with three folles, and dikes 
of earth. It ſeems to have included all the ground on which 
the town ſtood at the beginning of this century, being then a- 
bout a mile in compaſs: - When one treads upon the ground, it 
gives a hollow ſound; probably vecufionet by forte vaults" bez 
low, like thoſe of Camden; Airdoch; Sc. The origin of this 


ton was war, the trade of the Romans, After their deſertion 


in 426, it remained in darkneſs and barbarity till the x2th cen- 
tury, when it was again revived by religion, che only trade of 
thoſe times, which continued till tile Reformation 1549, when 
Paiſley was abandoned by the priefts. At this preſent period, 
ſhe may be called" miſtrefs of arts. If misfortune is" fometimes 


| the forerunner of wealth and profpetity, the application is pro- 


per to Paiſley. At the Union fie had about 106 1 2 
ed in ae becky s and check k handkercliefs. 4 petal nee 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, - 


We have at been able to trace at what high the 004 " 
of Paifley' was built. In 4 charter granted to George Shaw, 
abbot, dated 24 June 1490, by King James VI. for erecting - 
ny Yillage of Paiſley into # bordugh, we find Te eaſtern limits 

8 | = 


| L 


of the royalty bounded by the water of White Cart on the eaſt, 
1 beginning at the end of the bridge. In 178a, the old bridge 
was taken down and rebuilt by Mr. John Brown architect. The 
arches are 46 feet wide, and 36 feet high each. It is 29, keet 
broad at the eaſt end, and 25 feet broad at the weſt end. In 

1760. was built the Sneddon Bridge with two arches, and in 
1763 the abbey bridge of three arches. At ſpring tides, the 
flood comes far up the river; and veſſels of from 40 to 80 tons 
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burden, by means of the Paiſley Canal, come up to the Sneddon 


mills. This navigation is of great importance to the town of 

Paiſley, not only for the conveyance of merchandiſe and grain, 
| for the ſupport of fo many people, but for facilitating the navi- 
gation. of the boats from the Frith in the ſeaſon, with daily ſup- 
_ plies of freſh, herring, which form a change of diet for ſo nu- 
merous and induſtrious a claſs of people. Before this, the White 
Cart had been navigable to the town from time immemorial, 


till the deepening of the river Clyde lowered its bed ſo much 


below. the Cart, which remained i in its natural ſtate, that it be- 


dame ſometimes unnavigable but at ſpring tides. When Bar- 


bour wrote his Itinerary, .he deſcribes the Paddock burn at 
Renfrew; as a ſpacious harbour. Since that period, it appears 
that the level of the ſea is at leaſt ten feet lower than it was in 
the 15th century, on the weſt coaſt, | The new and natural ſtate 
of the eaſtern coaſt of America, recently riſen from the ocean, 


may probably furniſh data for the philoſopher in his calculations 


of the increaſe of the ſurface of the earth by rain, and the loſs 
| the ſea ſuſtains ay NY It. 
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ros HOSPI TAL. 


The town's hoſpital was s built anno 1750,.in n che new Sned- 
don, oppoſite the quay. A neat commodious houſe, three ſto- 
ries high, fit to accommodate about 200 people, and was opened 


the following year for the 8 of the poor. Deer | 
: of 
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4 building and fitting up the fabric coft 5841. Some additional 8 
buildings and cells have fince been added, in 1781. The houſe, 
at a proper diſtance, was ſurrounded with a ſtone wall, about - 
10 feet high, and in front with a paliſade and iron rail. The 


front court is 39 feet long, and 13 feet broad. The houſe is 
ſupported by a tax laid on the inhabitants quarterly. It is un- 


der the management of fifteen directors, ten of whom are cho- 


ſen by the magiſtrates. and council, three by the kirk ſeſſion, 
and two by the ſociety of tay lors. E ne have 0 
wann to 55 ata ince ts, ane „ 


MEAL MAR . g 


\ 


At the corner of he head of the New Shocks ſtands the Meal | 


Market, built in the year 1665. On the front of it is engraven 
| the town of Paiſley*s coat of arms, or; a feſs-cheque, Sable; 5 be- 


tween the ſeals, guler; 5 wreathed. about the ſhield two branches, 
ſtalked and ee vert 5 1 rf i. e, bearing fru Br 


FLESH MARKET. | 2 va $2: 40 3 
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„ . ths to on Nen north ſide, Rands the Fleſh 
Market, built in 1966, with a neat front of aſſilar work, 52 feet 
in length. It coſt the community 12001. Sterling. The ſlaugh- 
ter of 1582 was 2193 cows; 2724 calves ; 3318 ſheep; 3 3219 
lambs ; 8) goats, and Ain "This nn is VRIES one 


rY on ou in Scotland · mol M - ron | 
* 
: nn At 75 Fe Vs „ 41 + AS $3 heb CAISS C24 ©34.5 We 
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ehe the fleſh market, ſtands the Tron, which i is _ 
ute 1 nn for Butter, Obecle, Fiſh, Sc. 500 r 
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auer BALL 


An Aﬀembly Hal is now o fired v1 vpn near the Town Ha. 
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en School is in Schoolhouſe Wynd; an and, in ahi 
a Magiſtrates built the Writing School in Meetinghoufe Lane. 


In 1780, another ſchool was built by ſubſcription at Maxwelton. 


In 1779, Mr. Maxwell left 240l. ; the legal intereſt as a bar 
to a teacher of Englich i in Lhe abbey church. | | 


| Paiſley, was ; erected into a burgh of barony by hs VI. 
anno 1588. It enjoys all the powers neceſſary for government 


and police, without any of the burdens to which royal burghs 


are ſubjeQed. The government of the town is velted in three 
magiſtratęs, feventeen counſellors, and a treaſurer, eight of whom 
are changed annually at Mi chaelmas. The freedom of the place 


7 conferred on yery moderate terms. The revenues of the town 
are not great, but they have been managed to the beſt advan- 
tage. The rapid increaſe of the place has not been attended 
with a proportional increaſe of revenue; therefore ſeyeral ne: 

ceſſary improvements, and intended public buildings, are not yet 
carried into execution. The principle branches of mapufac- 
tures are, the linen, the thread, the Glk and the cotton. The 

- manufaRure of linen, and linen mixed with cotton, was begun 
before the Union, A few looms were alſo employed i in weaving 


muſlins; but this trade, in its infancy, was ſoon annihilated by 
the introduction of foreign muſlins. And it is a curious cir- 
cunſtance, that after they were obliged. to abandon this fabric 


5 for eighty years, the progreſs of the manufacturing arts were ſo 
far advanced in 178 $5, that they commenced a rivalſhip with, 
and he outdid the deſcendants of the ancient weavers of Hin- 


doſtan. 
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. Mean time, when they v were drove out of the muſſin 
 magufaQture as above, their next attempt was weaving the firi- 
_ ped linens, which they named Bengals. They were an imita- 


tion of cotton, but made of linen warp and cotton woof, At 
this time, 2 trade with England being opened, a- conſiderable 


manufacture and trade of check handkerchiefs was carried an | 
for ſeveral years with advantage. To this ſucceeded plain, . ſtri- 


ped, ſpotted, and figured lawns, and bordered handkerchiefs, 
After this, plain and figured thread gauze was added to the o- 
ther fabrics. . Theſe light fancy articles tended to excite the 


ingenuity and taſte of the artiſts,” ſo that goods of all patterns 


were made; and their invention and workmanſhip was ſo con- 


ſiderahle, that the Paiſley manufactures were now in demand 


both in the home and foreign markets, and a foundation was laid . 
far 1 _ extenſive buſineſs to which they bare lince attained, 


Ta ca wakes the e of this branch, the following | 


abſtract from the ſtamꝑ · maſter's books is wins, n 


* the It November 1743: 


7744 and 1745, 253,407 A Value L.15,886 15 10 


1747 and 1748, 413,660 - > _ 23,671 27 


1757 and 2758, 649,9 9g = 13,665 8 11 
1767 and OY $29,923 2 "' $4,664 12 ITY 
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Our well informed readers will RE yetlign from this 
table, as better eſtabliſhed data than any account we are able to 
give from well atteſted facts. Leaving it, in purfuit of the pro- 


greſs of the loom, we return to E and the 5 hin | 


| ning with the 


' 


SILK GAUZE  MANDFAGTORT, if fas raven 
#0 


Which was 8 at Paiſley in 17 59. The Smblazity he. | 
tween thread gauze and filk gauze accelerated the progreſs. of 
this branch. The weavers of Paiſley found no great difficulty 


in imitating the Spittalfields fabrics ; and the manufacturer found 


it his intereſt to puſh a buſineſs ſo favourably fituated, in point 


of cheapneſs of labour, compared with the metropolis of Great 
Britain. A company from London eſtabliſhed a warehouſe for 
that branch in Paiſley, 1761, and ſeveral others ſoon after, com- 
| e een, ſome at Paiſley and others at London. 


This new SPY HE gave ſallicient room fox the diſplay 


n of taſte and genius, in contriving new patterns. In this they 


ſucceeded beyond « all In. Ty ſilk ee, became | 
the 
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the faſhionable wear of the fair through all the polite circles 

of Europe. The Spittalfields manufactures were fairly out- 
done, and the Scots gauzes were preferred at Paris, in oppo- 
fition to all the French manufacturers, by whom theſe fa- 


brics were originally invented. At laſt, to put a final ſtop to | 


this. unthought of inundation of flummery from Paiſley, his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majefty, Louis the Good (XV.) publiſhed an arret, 
prohibiting the farther importation of them under the ſevereſt 
penalties. In the commercial treaties with France, however, 
gauzes of all kinds were allowed to be imported, on a duty of 


10 per cent. ad valorem, In conſequence of progreſs, Re” pre 


ſent our readers with a ſtate of the alk n — at 
Nene in 1784. | 


1 this year the gs of weavers employed ; in that branch 
were not under = — > Li 
Who were the means of giving employment to winders, "OTE * 
warpers, clippers, draw-boys, and others 1 ail £ 
* un hay * the filk Rat | Foo 
10, 00 
Suppoſe theſe 10, O00 workers, at an average, earn 58. per week, 
the ſum paid for wages will be - L. 1 POP e 


Every filk loom produces i in value, yearly, up- 


on an 9 791., the amount of which i is 3 50% 000 8 E 


| value of Pa Mey Monufaftures i in at: r 
Silk gauze, — N I. 3 50,000 O o 
Lawns and thread gauze, - 5 164,385 0 00 
I e e * 0.0 


| 3 "Ln. 0 ps. 
Sterling, paid in = ſhape of profitable labour, to the various 
eee of, . enumerated i in the following claſſes, viz. 


Weavers 


— — 
o 


The amount of domeſtic and 1 la- 
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Weavers employed in the linen branch, 15% $0510 ag. 
ls: wie” 10 e 
Winders, marpers, clippers, be. e 723%. Bd 
Overſeers, = > 64-57 wt 274 o7; regs 
Maker of eum munen 23000 
| . 11,684 
Thread "PIER beer, winders lechers twi- 228 

ners, &c. - - - 4000 

Silk weavers, = | - ; 62G 5000 

Winders, waryers, clippers, G. 3% 
3 — 1% 
Total number employed, 25, 684 


n : : | 


„ 


U 


William Carliſle, the reader may diſcover the extent and import- 


ance of the worth of the manufactures of Paiſley, when weigh- 


ed in the political ſcale of Scotland. He ſays farther, that it is 
proper to point out what part of the value is the produce of la- 


bour, and what is the price of the raw material imported from 
foreign countries. 1 ee or” 


{Ike hen.” in grofe: vale; re $4 is . 164.58; 16 61 
A Iriſh included, | 9 
- - L. 21,600 £ 0 


+ 


Dedust for linſeed and fo; \' 


eign be, - 278516 & œ 


— e 0 26 62 


he ns 
* * 


bour, 4 nd N ih 141,900 | 0 CY ; 


bp e 0 0 


\ 3.,gidhow d 28 e he FO: 
ee e . e „ e hun . 8 10 


Deduct fox yarn; foreign and TT 6&4 we rations 061169 10 : 


£: 4 Iriſnj, 2} - 60 9 01 SEE SED T2018 vids 11 Aion 38 
Foreign linſeed and g 6 ne ein, 1218 


onde 1 ait et 0: fn tab bas fadgin eld 
2 — ũ— b Sint 011 alu 
oF ## 42 + 74 18 1 MR N e non 63,620 ᷣù1 


Silk dense i e 130, QoS 
Profit at 10 n cent. 3 Wee of : 


tots l i sb h l 00 
. amount of ee, hs 365 50 9610 


+ 10 n r ba fimnnm vt A & £59 5461 buon vi vel 
end id gc to wk nen B 8 5 ina zud ; agnldl 
Ben ff T5186, 0 ui 272 ais -It 3 to 38d? r Hon 
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Wo Ati On 8311 e ee, D eg. 4185 in 13 100 
** the vicinity of the productive an roakinle eb eb 
1 the proprĩetor, George Houſton of . Johnſtas, 


Eq. feued off to Meſirs.. Corſe, Burns and Company, 8 plos/ of 


ground on the ſouthern banks of. the Black Cart, on which they 
erected a; cotton mill to go by water,. At that period, this 
mill was upon à very large ſeale j and it is mik pleaſure we 
how give an acount of its progrels, with the ſequenses. Some 


time after this erection was completed, Mr. Houſton. formed the 


project of a town ĩn the neighbourhood of this work, Aſter feuing 
out the grounds, to be built on a plan which, when completed, may 


perhaps do more, honour to his memory thay all the battles of 


his beroic anceſtors, brought into the vortex of one character, 
in theſe times of peace and induſtry, eleven houſes. were built; 
and ſuch has been the ſucceſs and progreſs of this juyenal town, 


that, in the year 1792, its inhabitants amounted to upwards of 
| * * N 15 


Chap i o s -., 8 


13580 6 
3 18 15 I; = 310 3 0 
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1500 ſouls. They have already two places of worſhip, a chapel 
of eaſe and a burgher meeting-houſe. Meantime, the progreſs 
of cotton-ſpinning has made ſuch rapid ſtrides, that there are now 
at work in this new town and neighbourhood no leſs than ſeven 
water mills, containing 48 frames each, - which turn 3696 ſpin- 
dles night and day; common jennies, turning 14,556 ditto; 

mule ditto, turning 7364 ditto, which gives employment to & 
conſiderable number of men, women and children, who earn 

| TITS ery week. big io yawo—aniiay Ah 

o 29% 160 ibo ſoni 2055 159 7 
This corner of 4 FIR of Johnſton, now Slade fork 4 
bee hive of induſtry, is ſituated in the vicinity of the barony of 
Elderſley, the patrimonial inheritance of the celebrated hero and 
patriot, Sir William Wallace, who, in freeing his country from 
ſlavery, could have, with a ſtruggle, mounted the throne of her 

kings; but declining che intereſted alliance of the barons, as 

well as that of the greateſt princes in Europe, after he had 
fought their battles with their enemies in the heart of their own 
country, fell a victim to the treachery of his countryman Sir 

John Monteath, who delivered our Hector into the hands of 

Edward Langſhanks, the Achilles of thoſe times. The ſequel 

would hurt the feelings of our Engliſh reader. Drawing z vail 

over it; we may be indulged in tranſcribing a deſcription of the 

"perſon (to appearance) of this admirable man, given by his poet 
and hiſtorian Blind Harry, whoſe modeſty has concealed his real 

name from poſterity; but but it is believed we may be indulged in 

counting him one of the learned monks of Paifley. ' The hiftory 
of Scotland, written by that venerable body, in continuation, | 
from theif firſt inſtitution to the Reformation in 1548, together 
with their princely revenues, beſpeak it the ſeat of the muſes. 

This Caledonian r ico the EY deten bas ood his 

need | 
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Bowan brown haired, on brows and bries Metros b 0 


arge Tagiaalqoant of 


Defriiion of the Prion 7 55 Fill Flags, ue 


Clerks, 3 heralds, and others that him ſaw, 

But I hereof cannot rebearſe them aw, | 

Wallace” ſtature, of gritneſs and of highht. 
Was judged thus, by deſcription. of ſight Yi O b 8 7: 
That ſaw him, both diſhabille and in weed - Wegs 0 
Nine quarters large he was in length indedd. 
Third part in length in ſhoulders broad was fg, ͤ· 


Right ſeemly ſtrong, and luſty for to ſee. 


His limbs were great, with ſtalwart pace, and ſound; 
His brawns were hard, his arms were great and round. 


His hands were made right like to a palm err, 


Of manly make, with nails both great and clear. OC | 


Proportioned long, and fair was his viſage, A e ee OH 


Right {ad of ſpeech, and able in courage. eee. 
Broad breaſt and high, with ſturdy craig and great: 
His lips round, his noſe was ſquare and tremue. 9/55 


Clear aſper eyes, like diamonds full bright. 2; _afvo} {8 
Under his chin, on the left fide, was ſeen, 


By hurts or wane, his colour was . f -, ail 
His wounds he had in many others place, Al hs file ao: 
But fair and hale well kegped was his bee. 14 Wh a Ii Tor 
Of riches he keeped no proper things ede 21-vilihd Nee T 


— 


Gave as he wan, like Alexander > oli 36 aus gd: vd 


In time of peace meek as a maid was "ns „ 104i} 11962 ham 


Where war approached, the true Hector was . Ms Ps 
To Scotſmen ay full great credence he gave: 


But known enemies they cauld not hin deceive, — 


2730 F * a 
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-N Leaving Paiſley, an iadadtdan We of buſineſs; we con- 


duct our traveller through the Oakſhaw Moſs, upon a new road, 
9101 | XX 2 | .to 


* e 
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to the hat banks of the Clyde ; z and having arrived at Port- 
Glaſgow, we mall give him an zecount of the progreſs of com 
merce 70a ſhipping of that port. 


Porree CLAS6OW.” a e pts 


94 1 


On the ſouth fide of Che, at abe n Dag on 
the grounds formerly called Devil's Glen, ſtauds the town of 


Port-Glaſgow, with a ſpacious harbour of three piers, and a dry 
dock, with large warehouſes and cellars, his Maj pen: 
houſe, a rope me and Keg Rr goo 


31 C3 10 * 441 


In 1668 ae cy uf ande sende dete leads, eee | 


about 13 heres; from Sir: Parrick-Mawwell:of Newark, and ob- 
tained from Charles II. a royal charter, erecting the fame into a 


burgh of barony, and called it Pprt-Glaſgow. Iu 17694, it and : 
the bay of Newark was disjoined from Kilmacolm, and erected 


into a diſtinct pariſh. In 1773, the town of Port- Glaſgow built. 
on a riſing ground at the weſt end of the town, a chapel -of 
eaſe ; and in 1777, by a lift made out by the minifters in the 
town, their were found to be 1000 families, N 3973 
ſouls. gti een, i e909 156th 11-91. 
| - e ; It 2 ar re nigdd bob 
The town is Mr Nr aaa eden 
cons, with a treaſurer and clerk. The” magiſtrates and council 
of Glaſgow and Port:Glaſgow are vioe | patrons of the pariſh. 


The eldeſt bailie is choſen. by:the, council of Glaſgow, the other 


by the council of Port-Glaſgow: The market 3 0 on ues 
and their __ on n third nee _ N. S. 49 % 1 a 
In OW ia town on c Glaſgow TR. dry unn ir bo con- 
tain two veſſels of five hundred tons burden each at one time. 
It is kept dry by means of a pump wrought by a horſe. There 
is about fifteen feet water in the harbour at ſpring tides. In 
1773, the middle quay: or rr built. In 1578, about 9c 
oF --- | w 
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tons of ſhipping belonged to this port, all ſquare rigged veſz 


ſels employed in foreign trade, besides aboyt 40 buſſes, of 56 
tons each, in on; eee —_— 


ond EN tons we . 


8 
A 


"iis the fore period, he aſia got e | 
ment, enlarging their privileges, and enabling them, by taxing 


the inhabitants with two pennies on the pint of ale brewed, for 


the better lighting and paving the ſtreets, and ſupplying the 


town and ſhipping with freſh water, which bs brought from an 
excellent fpring to a large leaden 2 ciftern, placed in a houſe on 
the high grounds on the ſouth ſide of the town. It is the great - 


eſt curiolity in the place. It is ro feet 2 inches deep, and be- 


teen 15 and 18 feet diameter, and holds about 75 tons of wa- 
ter, with a houfe of rubble work built round it. The water is 

conveyed from hence, by leaden pipes, to proper ſtatjons in the 
town, where the people are ſapplie by eight public wells. They 


have alſo, at proper diſtances, fire- plugs to ſerve the engines in 


caſes of fire. The rope work was erefted in 1736, and the fail- 
cloth manufaQory, by the ſame company, in 8749 3 ; and the fu- 
gar houſe was goed in 1777. if 


So late as 1768, a good 2 was de e the d to 
Crawford's Dyke and Greenock. Were it not for Mr. Wil- 
liam King s plantation of willows, the modern traveller would 
be difficulted to find where this wood grew. It was this vene- 
rable ſage (whoſe company is courted by all deſcriptions of men), 


who from time to time brought in that unproductive ſpot to near 
its preſent ſhape, From the eaſt end of Crawford's „ e to the 


weſt end of Port! Glafgow, about half way "between! che two 


— 


towus; on the welt ide of his farm, bis neighbour has uwe x 


ſmall tuft of this wood to remain in its batural Tate; In conipars- 


tive view of the preſent and che- pali. It was allo Gew te Mi 
gentleman? 8 taſte and indefatigable f induſtry, that Port-Glaſgow 
excels any part of Scotland i in the flavour and quality of her 


fruits _ 


* 
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Newark, when cleaving the harbour, a piece of ground was ac- 
4 . quired, on which the town has built an excellent fleſhmarket and 
k ; aughterhouſe; and a very. great improvement is now going 


fide, below the houſe, of Finlayſtoun to Croſshill. The new 
road on the Clune Brae led the traveller over every hill that 
preſented itſelf in that mountainous country. On the eaſt fide 
of Port-Glaſgow, at the head of the bay, ſtands the old caſtle 


derwood. In the end of the laſt century, George Maxwell alia 
Napier, grandſon of the laſt Sir George Maxwell of Newark, 
fold it to Mr. Cochrane of Kilmaronock, It is now the property 
of Mr. Hamilton of Wiſhaw. Port-Glaſgow has three dock 
| yards, where veſſels of large burden are built and launched, 
The following is an account n 
. 5 


: Jn the your 1783, 4 . 91) tonz. 
+ baus 7; 81 1784. 6 kf oe FFP: 
1785, 5 et 
1786, 9 911 
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FEE 2 ie 1791, 55 f 325 93%: RE S121 
| | et auth 1722. wh 565 | 68 _ 
| | „ 336 e e 
I 8 Theſe. Gir r e built and 3 1 Port-Glaſeoe, * 
4 itt often happens that veſſels built at Port-Glaſgow, for the mer- 
cChants of Greenock, are regiſtered at that port. The above is 

ig eee nd 1 en n drr c him.. 
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ebe gs a kinds, Gta Port-Glaſgow fide of che Bay of 


forward, a new road on the old tract from Newark by the river 


of Newark, long the ſcat of a branch of the Maxwells of Cal. | 


85 
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The warehouſes of Port-Glaſgow are, in number and magni- 
tude, equal to any of the kind in Britain, thoſe on the Thames, 
and ſuch as are ſcattered by the Eaſt —_ mu e | 
the city of n excepted. 


| cou * 


Kn 4 5 IS; 
- The Bryn” e ele prevents us ee the ie! | 
oY and progreſs of the commerce of Scotland, whoſe ſove- 
reigns, from time to time, had, in different ages, procured in 
France and Germany privileges and immunities unequalled to 
thoſe granted to any other nation. The Scots were citizens in 
France; and in the Low Countries towns were aſſigned for the 
merchants. Theſe were called the Staple, where the Scots liv- 
ed under the laws of their own. country, adminiſtered by the 
Lord Conſervator and his council, compoſed of Scots merchants, 
in theſe ports termed the Staples, forming a body - politic within 
themſelves, and independent of the laws of the country in which 
they were fixed. Hence King of Scots im Scotland, or any other 
country in which he bad procured: ſuch ſettlements for them. 
He appointed a Lord Conſervator as his lieutenant, and a coun- 
cil, to whom all Scotſmen were to appeal for juſtice, in caſe of 
diſpute. The Lord Conſervator, though at a diſtance, was ob- 
liged to come home once in the year, and give an account of his 
conduct, as well as reaſons for deciſions complained of by the 
merchants on their return from market. At an after period, 
we find the ſame idea carried to à far greater ſtretch by James 
VI. on his acceſſion to the throne of England. When co- 
lonizing the north of Ireland and waſtes of America, all the 
charters of the Thirteen Provinces held of the barony of Eaſt 
Greenwich. Of this in its place. After the tide of men's 
minds was turned to the new world, in the full force of com- 
merce, by which that of the old world became unfaſhionable, 
after keeping the field for, many centuries; we therefore begin 
at the era of 1407, when John Duke of Burgundy, in a letter 
+. Sy N . of 


" . 
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_ © of his, dated goth April 1407, mentions the contract then ſub. 
fiking between the trading eſtate of Scotland and his town of 
Bruges, as then very ancient, and granting new eng to 

| thoſe of the Scots nation over all his dominions, . 


From Bruges the ſtaple, was copneyed to untere, in May 
1444, upon the marriage of Mary Steuart, daughter of James 
I. and ſiſter to James II., to Wolfred Van Boraclen, Lord of 
Campvere; and this marriage: was the cauſe of this connection 
between the kingdom of Scotland and Campvere, which ſtill 
continues her nominal ſtaple, with all its privileges. By this 
marriage, Campvere came to the illuſtrious houſe of Orange, 
under whoſe patronage the commerce of Scotland flouriſhed to 
an aſtoniſhing degree; inſomuch, that the Scots merchants of 
the ſtaple furniſhed their prince; Charles II., with the means of 
his fruitleſs expedition to Scotland, which ended unfortunately 
in England, at the battle of Worceſter. - By this the wealth of 
the ſtaple was loſt. After the Reformation, Charles was un- 
mindful of the obligation. From this period we date the down- 
fal of our commercial ſtrength: and wealth on the continent; 
About this time the celebrated republican John de Witt, Pen- 
Bonary of Holland, depreſſed the Houſe of Orange, and denied 
William, afterwards the Third, the title of Lord of Campvere. 
At this time the Scots were nominally repreſented by Engliſh 
ambaſſadors. Their intereſt was not attended to in foreign 
courts. A few years afterwards, Louis XIV. forgetting the 
conſtitution of his country, and making his will the law, at once 
overturned our rights in our ſtaple at St. Martin's, off Rochelle. 
To this port 36, 000 barrels of herring have been ſhipped in one 
ſeaſon from Clyde, when Greenock was little known. Per- 
haps the war in Charles the Firſt's time, and the Duke of 
Buckingham's expeditions to the Iſle of Rhee; might lay a foun- 
dation for the reſentment of Louis againſt the Scots, who by 
| e tie bad mo their —_—_ in truſt to nn: ORs $72 
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his lordſhip of Camp vere, and reinſtated the Scots in all their 
ancient rights, which were founded on à leaſe of twenty-one 
years, renewable with a ſilent graſſum, in the ſhape of a ut. 
This was the Ladies en theie . ee wings 47 bs bet 


The 0510 epedich to death ee had is 3 | 
the powers. of this company, who ſeems to have held the Keys 


of the exports and imports of Scotland, that chey never were 
again able to hold up their heads with that reſpectability they 
had done in former ages. We now return to the mart, Where, 
in attempting to give an account of the commerce of our goug- 
try, we are obliged to refer our reader to her laws, in as brief 
a manner as our limits will admit. Strangers who import fo- 
reign commodities, muſt either lay out the price upon goods 


8 here, or pay cuſtom, act par: anno 1324: That no horſe, under 


three years old, be fold out of the realm: That tallow be not 
carried out of the realm; both under pain of eſcheat to the king, 
1424: Exportation of wool encouraged; 1424: Tllat ſalmon; be 
not ſold out of the kingdom, but for Engliſh money the one 
half, and Gaſcoigne wine, or other good pennyworthy for the other 


half, 1431: That bullion be brought home in proportion to tha 


wool, hides, ſalmon, and other goods that are exported, 1436 


and 1474: Jewels, gold and ſilver, coined. or /uncoined, prohi- 
bited to be carried out of the country; 1436: That ſearchers 


be appointed at all ports of the realm; and upon the marches, 


to prevent money from being carried out of the realm, 1449 3 
That the merchant, for his encouragement, have twelve ſhil- 


lings for every ounce of burnt filver he brings home to be coin- 
ed, 1475: That he have ten groats, 1499: That no cattle be 
fold out of the realm under pain of eſcheat, 1467 : That none; 


merchant or others, export white fiſh 3 but it ſhall be lawful to 
ſtrangers to buy the ſame from merchants and freemen in burghs 
wth __ money or by barter, 1540 Exportation of bread, 


* 1 ö fleſh, 
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After William and his allies had ſet moderate bounds to this 
warrior, he found time to claim, and purchaſe from the Rates, = 
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fein and tallo w, prohibited, 15 5% ü Coals prokibith# to be ex- 
ported under the penalty of confiſcating the ſhip, coals and other 
goods which the proprietor of the coals has within the ſhip, 
1563: That no ſhip ſail to foreign ports without the king's co- 
quet, 1371: Linen cloth, linſeed, candle, tallo w, butter, cheeſe, 
barked hides,” and ſhoes, forbid to be exported out of the king- 
dom, 1573: Exportation of fleſh diſcharged, 1578: That no 
Scotſman reſiding in the Low Countries ſhall be entitled to the 
privileges of the Scots nation trading there, until he give oath 
of obedience to the king and his laws, before the Conſervator, 
and pay 10l. Flemiſh to his Majeſty for his entry, 1 579: That 
ſufficient ſecurity be taken from the merchant, to import bullion 
equivalent to the goods exported, 1581: The ſhip which ex- 
ports victual, with all the goods therein; to be confiſcated, and 
the maſter and clerk of the ſhip to be impriſoned during his Ma- 
jJeſty's pleaſure, the one half of the yiQual confiſcated to belong to 
the burgh in which the ſhip lies, 1587: That in time coming, clerks 


pf the coquet ſhall, in the coquets given by them, ſpecify the 


particular quantities and kinds of the goods, the names of the 
owners, and how much belongs to every owner: That the Con- 
ſervator in the Low Countries admit of no coquet otherwiſe 
formed, but ſhall confiſcate all goods not particularly ſpeciſied 
5s ſaid is, 1597 : Becauſe the coquet is the ſhip's paſſgort, and 
teſtimonial of her lawfulneſs, the Confervator ſhall arreſt all 
ſhips wanting coquets, or where the coquets are not formally 
written,” and eſcheat the whole goods therein to the king's uſe, 
1597: That merchants and ſhippers, at the receiving of their 
coquets, be obliged to make oath that they have no forbidden 
goods on board; nor any other goods but what are entered in 

the coquet, and ſhall take no other goods on board in that 
voyage; and ſhall be. obliged to give the ſame oath before the 
Confervator in the Low Countries, when they arrive at the 

port, before breaking bulk, 1597: That no ſhip paſſing to the 
Low Countries ſhall load any goods but at the town of Camp- 


vere, or at the ordinary ſtaple _w_ the time, 1597. 4 # 
Aus | . Engliſh ' 


— 
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| Englih woollen cloth, and other Engliſh goods made of wool; 
prohibited to be imported under penalty of-confifeation of goods 


and moveables, 1597: Regulation of commerce betwixt Sget- 


land and England, after the union of the crowns 1606, is too 


long ſor inſertion here: Importation of ſtrong waters diſchar- 


ged, 1641: Linen yarn prohibited to be exported, 1661: Mex» 


chants appointed to employ only Scots factors abroad, under the 


pain of. a. pecuniary mulct, 1661: Skins prohibited to be ex · 
ported under the pain of -confiſcation;. 1661: Worſted, woollen 


yarn, raw or unwaulked cloths and ſtuffs, plaiding excepted, 


broken copper, braſs or pewter, prohibited to be (exported, 
1664 : Tradeſmen and merchants diſcharged to impòrt any; made 


work belonging to that trade of bich they ate freemenz ier to 
vend any ſuch ware brought home by merchants, 1661: For 


the encouragement” of ſoap- works, oils, pot aſhes, and other 
materials imported for the uſe of ˖ ſoap-works, and all foap witli- 


in the country, declared to be free from cultom and exciſe, 


1661: Importation of aquavitæ or ſtrong waters, mum, beer, 


and other beer for drinking, except black beer, called ſpruce 


beer, diſcharged in 1663. It being neceſſary for the encdu- 
ragement of tillage, that liberty he granted for the exportation 


of eorns after the natives are ſufficiently provided fory therefone 
enacted, that it ſhall be lawful to export eorus f all ſorts when 
they are under the prices following, at the ports or #eſpeRtive. 


places of exportation, viz. Wheat under 121, Scots the boll, bear 
and barley under gl. the boll, and oats: end peaſe under eight 


merks the boll, paying the uſual cuſtom and bullion as formers 


Iy; and: alſo, for the improvement of the paſturage of this Ring- 


dom, enacted the exportation by ſea of all forts of heſtial dither 
nolt, ſheep, or ſwine; and barrelled fleſh of all ſorts ſhalt be fret 
of cuſtom, bullion and all other impofitions) for! the ſpacelbf 


nineteen years after the: date of the act 1663. When the Lords 
of the Secret Council ſhail judge t neceſſary for the good; of the 
kingdom, and for preventing of dearth, they may diſcharge the 
We of corn for ſo long a time as they ſhall think fie, 
Nn 1 | 1663. 
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2663. Tor the encouragement of the manuſeQures of thisking- 
dom; high duties impoſed upon all Engliſh goods, equal to a 
prohibition, 1633. Three pound Scots of duty impoſed upon 
every boll of corn imported from Ireland, 1663. A duty of 
one merk Scots laid on each chalder, and the bullion act repeal- 
ed, 1669. Importation of victual from Ireland totally prohibit- 


| ed, under ſevere penalties, 1692, 1686. and 1703. The follow. 
ing goods are prohibited to be imported as ſuperfluous, viz, 


Geld or filver thread, goſd or filver lace; buttons of gold or fil- 


ver thread; all manner of ſtuffs or ribbons in which there is any 


gold or filver thread; all filigrane of gold and ſilver to be worn 


upon apparel; all flowered, ſtriped, figured. chequered, painted, 
or printed, ſilk ſtuffs or ribbons, and all embroideries of filk 


upon wearing clothes, &c. ; holland, linen, cambrie, lawn, dor- 


nech, tiking. damaſk, dimmity, tufted or ſtriped holland, &c. 
Keen theſe laſt prohibited for the encouragement of our own ma- 
nufactures. And for the farther encouragement of manufac- 


tures, oil, dyeing ſtuffs, foreign wool, lint and flax, potaſhes, and 


all other materials uſeful for manufactures, that ſhall be import- 
ed, are declared to be free from cuſtom and exciſe, and all other 
duties; and that all cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, or any other com- 


exciſe for the ſpace of 19 years, 1681. Horſe and cattle prohi- 
bited to be imported from Ireland under pain of forfeiture, and 


a fine of 100 merks Scots for each beaſt imported; one half of 


both beaſts and fines to the ſeizer or diſcoverer, the other half 
ta his Majeſty, 1686. In order to reimburſe the importer of 
Foreign ſalt of the duty which it ought to be free from, when 
employed in the curing of fiſh, enacted, That there be a draw- 
back of 10. 4s. Scots for each laſt of exparted herring or white 


fiſn, and of 121. Scots for each laſt of exported ſalmon, 1690. 
Merchants trading in company, in whatever goods, and to what- 


ever parts of the world, entitled to all rights and privileges 


which; by the laws, are given to companies erected for manufac- 


— 


x Erection 


ſalt and timber, imported: That none pretend to buy till the 


and that none of the goods be diſpoſed of for the ſpace of four 


eording to the ſaid act, 1555: That caution: of every ſhip, 


| Huge rp che Ralls viz. 


% 
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Erection of the African, or Darien Company, 1695; prolon- 
gation of its privileges, 1701; ratification of 1 its Pries, 1703; 3 
a of the company, 1707. 2 


' Premium for b from Scotland into England, trees 
fit for maſts, yards, or en to ne for 13 a ag 2d 
2 * C. Gras 3 | £; 234 | | 7 1 7 


That cas . importing An nd her lawful. 
merchandiſe, be favourably treated; and after entering their 
goods in the tolbooth as uſual, that the king be firſt ſerved, and 
then the lords of his council, at ſuch prices as they can agree 
upon; and that the remainder be ſold among the lieges, 1477 
and 1487: 'That the magiſtrates of burghs: ſet prices on wine, 


king be ſerved; thereafter prelates, barons and gentlemen, and 
laflly all the other lieges, 1540. The prices being made as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be proclaimed at the market croſs of the burgù, 


days, to the end that parties may be advertiſed and ſerved ac- 


which, in the harveſt time, goes to the northern iſlands for fiſh- | 
ing, to land within the Frith, or other free burghs, the third * | =" 
part of its lading, for ene the n. under * Nw 

e een noudt ral nomaieg.: af; BO. 


There i I a PR in the A 1 entitled 
on the back, Balfour's PraQtiques,” without any title page, 
relative to his name. Theſe Practiques are, a treatiſe of 469 
folio leaves; and, on a blank page in the beginning, there is 
this note, by one who well knew what authority he had for 


/ 
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* Preſented 10 the Dal. een bir Grace's bundle 


„ 16 ha Phe Bhs. "ERIN 
» « x46h December e ed a Macxanmny,”;/ | 


. . there is a 3 U which, 


on the back ſide of the book, bears the title af the Old Sea 


Law.” Its margin, which. is pretty large, is crowded! with 
quotations out of the admiralty laws of France, Denmark, &c.; 


and its titles or chapters are theſe: 1. Tlie ſoume and ordour 


of this treatiſe. 2. Off the Judge Ordinar to ſea-fair cauſis, and 
bis power and jquriſdiction. 3. Of the Admiral Clerk. 4. A- 


nent Advocatis in the Admirall Court, and thair Officers there. 


5; The manner and form of proceeding in ſea- fair cauſes... 6. 


Anent perſons ordinar in ſchipps. 7. Off fraughting of ſchipps. 
8. Off the maſter of the ſchipp, his power and duty thereanent. 
9. Off the dewty of the maſter to the merehand and paſſenger, 


and of his priviledgis. 10. The maſter's duty to the marineris. 
11. Their dewty and priviledgis. 12. Off the clerk of an ſchipp. 
13. Off a ee or ſteitiſman. 14. Off ra lent ane, or to 
the ſea. 1 5. Off the outtiggers of ſchippis, and of actions, baith 
for and mk ky e and of diſcordis amangis themſelfis. 16. 
Off contributiounisq and firſt of guidis caſſin. 19. OF contribu- 
tioun' for pyrates. 18. Off contributiouh for ſpilt geir. 19. Off 
contfibutiouns for lighting of ſchipps, and of other chaneis. 


20. Off the common manner of contribution, and execution 


thairof. 21. Of privilidgid ſchipps. 22. Anent ſhipwrack. 
23. Of all things found (and of gear taken) on the ſea, or with- 
zin the flood thairof. “ Sir Robert Balfour fouriſhed/ i in the 

0 16th ee and 4 in 1610. I ad ama fl. 03-5vimier 
i Not: nen 5d ai 2969. 33659-65878 ebe oilot 
Such are eee ee commerce of our oountry, to far 
as they came under the notice of the legiſſature. The natural 
productions come forward in a formidable point of view, in com- 
pariſoh öf quantity, to what they are at preſent, The ſkins of 
wild beaſts, now unknown in the iſland, preſents it in a natural 
fate to the reader, in a ſimilar point of view to the wilds of A- 
7 | | merica. 


Je 
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merica, The acceſſion of our princes to the throne of England 
threw. Scotland back ward, in every ſenſe of the word, at leaſt 

two centuries. She felt berſelf under a cloud, not only in her 
political, but alſo in her commercial exiſtence. From 1603 
down, ſhe had no ambaſſador at any foreign court; her xepre- 

ſentations were made by an Engliſh miniſter, from the mouth of 

an agent nowiſe intereſted in che welfare of a country to Which 
he was a ſtranger, perhaps in thoſe times as much an alien as 
any of ber intergſled /ons. The commencement of dur weakneſs 
may be dated from the death of James V. At the birth of his 
unfortunate, daughter Mary, when in her childhood, her fero- 
cious uncle, Henry VIII. of England, began a barbarous courts 
ſhip with the nobility for her country, in fa vour of his infant ſun 


Edward VI. The marriage of two infants were equally unnatural 


with the mode made uſe of for the accomplichment. It ended- 
in a manner ſuitable to the motives and means employed, bri- 


| bery, plunder, war; and at laſt, when the end could not be ob- 


tained, the ſouth of Scotland, viz, all between the Forth end. 
Clyde, ſuffered the calamities of war, The woods were burnt, 

and not a cottage left ſtanding in that part of Scotland, Which 
was made a deſert. Previous to this, in 1543, Harry gave or- : 
ders for ſeizing ſeveral Scots ſhips that were trading to France. 
In the following year, the Engliſh army pillaged tbe town of 
Leith,“ where (ſays Lord Herbert) they found more riches 
than they could have eaſily managed; and Dr. Drake, an 
Engliſh hiſtorian, ſpeaking of that period, ſays, that his country - 
men took twenty-eight of the principal ſhips of all Scotland. 
fraught with all kinds of rich merchandiſe, as they returned 
from France, Flanders, Denmark, and other countries, aud | 
brought them into Engliſh ports; and in the following year,ovizt 
1545, Henry prevailed: with the Flemings to — n 
Wt then at: n and their e n bos s2orfh 
| 11h 5d od 28 nou na dont 10 te! 
Guiana peaking of the ail « Antwerp for: the 
mw Ad To Scotland Antirerp:ſends:but little, as that 
6 country. 
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country is chiefly ſupplied from England and France. Antwerp, 
however, ſends hither ſome ſpices, ſugars, madder, wrought ſilks, 
ſerges, linen, and mercury; and Scotland ſends to Antwerp vaſt 
quantities of peltry of many kinds, leather, wool indifferent 
cloth, and fine large pearls, though not of quite ſo good à water 

as the oriental ones.” He alſo mentions that Campvere owes 
its principal commerce to its being the ſtaple port of the Scots 
ſhipping; and ſo has been for a long ſeries of years. It is ſaid 
the,city of St. Andrew's was large, elegant, full of merchandiſe, 
ſhipping, and buſineſs. It was the great reſort of trading veſ- 
ſels from all ports of Europe, who, to the amount of three or 
four hundred, held an annual fair in the bay. The fair laſted 
from twelve to fifteen days: From this harbour, now miſtreſs 
of a few fiſhing boats; let the curious traveller, who makes the 
tour of the coaſt of Fife, take his route from St. Andrew's by 
Crail, and along the Frith of Forth up to Alloa, he will, in the 

| courſe of this circuit, ſee ocular hiſtory of the downfal of the 
ancient commerce of Scotland, as a laſt and dyeing ember; The 
genius of her commerce, in a fit of deſpair, reared her head in 
the proje& and formation of the African or Darien Company, 
on the Iſthmus of Darien. In this project many hundreds of 
our countrymen loſt their lives, together with upwards of half 
a million of money, and the deſtruction of the largeſt and beſt 
ſhips belonging to the country. At this period we find Scot- 
land in a general ſtate of bankruptcy. This project pervaded 
the minds of men like a-fever.' The ſhare was fo low as 100). ; 
and whocver had as mach, became à partner. After the ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Anne, when this country was labouring under 
the effects of this diſaſter, when no more than 30 per cent. had 
been paid into the Bank of Seotland, the capital being a million 

i | Scots, the Engliſh miniſtry, àvailing themſelves of this circum- 
. | 3 ſtance and their own ſituation, in order to bring Scotland in 
terms for ſuch an union as ſhould be dictated to them, in the 

year 1704, by an act of parliament, prohibited the importation 

into Frater nn the nn from Scotland, all linen 
3 | en 0 on, 


* 
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1 cloth, black cattle, Ag coals 3 ſalt. The value was cal⸗- 
19% culated at the ſum of 120, O00l. Sterling. Prior to this, the 
at Scots were not only treated as aliens, but as enemies, in the co- 
nt lonies. Their ſhips and cargoes were confiſcated, the captains 
er and mates impriſoned till ranſomed, and the crews ſold into ſla- 
_ very. If the landed intereſt made the moſt of a bad bargain, 
966 che commercial intereſt at ſuch a low ebb, it is no wonder to 
id find an enterpriſing people, in the 1708, embarking with all the 
ſe, avidity of inexperienced youth, into the formerly forbidden 
eſ: commerce of the New World, the genius of which ſeemed to 
or centre in Clyde, at that period without ſhipping, in conſequence + 
ad of the cauſes already mentioned, Like their forefathers, ac- 
ot cuſtomed to certain ports and ſtaples on the continent, Virginia | 
he and Maryland, whoſe ſole - produce was tobacco, became the 
by mart of the commerce of Scotland. The groſs produce, for 
he which they had little conſumpt, was brought home in White- 
he Haven bottoms, and afterwards carried to the different markets 
he af Europe in coaſters. It was in the year 2716 that a veſlel 
in of 60 hogſheads burden was built and launched at Crawford's 
ny, Dyke for the Virginia trade. In 173 5, the number and ton- 
of nage of veſſels fit for that navigation ſtood as follows, viz. Fif- 
alf teen veſſels trading to Virginia, three to Boſton, four to Ja- 
[eſt maica, two to Antigua, two to St. Kitts, one to Barbadoes, four 
ot· to the Straits, one to Gibealtar, ſeven to Stockholm, two to 
led Holland, and ſix to Loddon 3- in all forty- ſeven foreign traders, 
.; . - befides twenty ſmall coaſters, together amounting to ſixty-ſeven 
ac- veſſels, carrying 5600 tons. Paſſing in improvement to 1740, 
der we find the tonnage of the regiſtered ſhipping in Scotland, viz. 
nad Every decked veſſel, of 25 tons burden, fit to carry debenture 
ion "_ to a nm. en under the en n viz. 
im- 5 | E e | 
in Edinburgh aud Leith, + 4 ele mo 2628 * 
the N viz. Greenock, Pore Glapon, N 3 i? 
ion xc. 3 « © 5600 
nen , 1 — 


th 2 2 * Carry ovir 8238 tons. 
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| £7 Brought over 8228 tons 
Says Knox, the collective tonnage of all the other 


ports is not eftimated high in ſuppoſing it equal to 
one half of the tonnage employed in the above 
mentioned towns, . „ hang bt 


8 | 7988 Foy 12,342 tank, 


In 1792, the regiſtered bottoms belonging wg nw 
| neck, eee, f viz. | 


Port-Glaſgow and W &c. 121 vella. . tons. 
Greenock, 5 2h 343 33,837 


464 l 46,806 tons. 


In the courſe of fifty years, we Find the 8 of the ſhip- 
ping of the port of Clyde almoſt quadrupled. Taking their 
bulk and rigging by the ſame data, the progreſs is e, 
* Hiſtory of N and Warten r n ee 

— 
4 the beginning of this. . che Eoglih parliament, 
' preparatory to the Union, paſſed an act, prohibiting the impor- 
tation from Scotland of all linen cloth, black cattle, ſheep, 
coals and ſalt, into the kingdoms of England or Ireland, after 
the 25th of December. The value of theſe exports, to Scot; 
land, ſays Mr. Spreul, may be flated at 120, 001. Sterling. In 
is ſtatement of commerce between the two kingdoms, to ba- 
lance this, until the act is repealed, he | propoſes that the Scots 
- parliament ſhould paſs an act, prohibiting the importation from 
England and Ireland of the following goods, viz. 1ſt, Eaſt In- 
dia muſlins, calicoes, Holland cloth, fuſtians, damaſks, &c. ad, 
Lo flk or ſilk ww porcelain or . ware. Wo value of 
_ theſe 


8. 


| Hieſe comtitodities ure ſtated at 80 ; * pions 


Sugar in caſks or loaves, — — 6000 


be 
Tobacco in leaf, roll, or cut, to the amount o 20, © 
o 
0 


Butter, cheeſe, tallow, and tanned leather; 2 $5,000 


| Coaches, horſes and their furniture, es | 


_ ſtands, chairs, looking-glafſes, virginals, ca- 
binets, drefſing-boxes, and muſical inftru- 
ments, as well as upholſtery ware, pewter- 
work, iron, copper, fteel, combs made of i- 
vory, wood or horn, ſtockings, ſhoes, laced or 
plain, hair buttons, filk or thread, hats, pe- 
tiwigs, gloves, gimp, lace of filk, thread or 
bone lace, filver and gold work, watches, 
_ clocks and their caſes, lead or ſhot, firelocks, 
_ piſtols, knives, razors, ſcythes, hooks, needles, 
pins, fruits, dyeſtuffs, books, and writing pa- 


per, valued alt - . L. 50, % © © 
en 04 : 


Previous to this, the Engliſh parliament had doubled the du- 


ty on all Scots linens and coals, which cauſed the Scots mer- 


chants complain, that what with the heavy duty, land carriage, 


or freight by ſea, their profit aroſe only from the par of ex- 


change between the two countries. He alſo ſtates, that at this 


period there were 3000 Scots pedlars in England, who carried 


- their goods on horſeback, %. paid to government for a li- 


cence 6l. each, which is ER IL. 18,000: .9 0 

And about 4000 who walked on foot, at 4. Ster- | WT. 

_ ling each, - 07-2 -. ':--/ 16,008 0 @ 
L. 34,000 © © 


He compares this numerous claſs of our countrymen to hew- 
ers of . and dra wers of water to the Engliſh, In ſpeaking 
2 2 2 of 


| 
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of the graziers and drovers, it is ſtated that they ſell their cattle 
cheaper in England than the market price of Scotland, and gives 
this as a reaſon for the frequent failures among them. Preſum- 
ing this deſtructive act ſhall be repealed after this fair ſtatement 
and conſequences are underſtood, and amity renewed, he enu- 

merates a part of the produce of Scotland, ſufficient for barter, 
in payment of what we buy from England; for he is an enemy 
to payment in caſh, or by bills of exchange, ſo long as we have 
produce to anſwer the purpoſe. Firſt, linen cloth, coals, falt, 
black cattle, ſheep, ſalmon, marble ſtone, ſkallie or ſlate, pearls, 
cod and ling fiſh, fine Scots Galloway horſes, many of whom 
they covet, and carry into the borders of England. Ireland has 
almoſt all that we have, except oak, oak bark, and fir timber, 
which they want, and buy and enhance in their own hands, and 
deſtroy our woods. At this period the following goods were 
prohibited to be exported, viz. Linen yarn, great part of which, 


_ fays our author, notwithſtanding, is weekly bought up in the 


Glaſgow market, entered as linen cloth by the "connivance of 
the collectors, and ſent into England; that the Iriſh ſend over 
women and others to entice others to buy all the fine yarn they 
could get at Glaſgow and in the weſt country; and * the 
erm "”_ ob it was ſhipped at W 1 


Women's diate Was + prohibited to be l yet vaſt quan- 
tities are ſmuggled out of the kingdom, notwithſtanding of a 
law in favour of the barbers, which empowers them to ſeize 
all hair in quantities which they ſuſpect to be packed up for 
that-purpoſe. Our author laments their ſituation, and complains | 
of the folly of people of rank who encourage the clandeſtine im- 
portation of foreign wigs, He exclaims, Why are wigs ſuffered 
to be imported! Vaſt ſums of money are paid for them to Eng- 
land, France, Stockholm, Hamburgh, and Holland. I am cre- 
dibly informed ſome have paid for one of theſe wigs, from fif- 
teen to twenty, twenty-five, and thirty pounds Sterling, from 
ö France and ts and from four to five, eight, and ten pounds 


10 5 Sefa. 
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Sterling, for a wig from the other places above mentioned. Old | 
copper and old braſs are prohibited to be exported. The for- Belly 
mer is recommended to government for the coinage of half- 
pence, of which the country is in great want. The quantity ſo 
ſmuggled. is computed at 96,000 pounds weight per annum. 
Taking away the braſs in the ſame clandeſtine manner, robs the 


artificers of materials for caſting bells, candleſticks, &c. &c. on 


a 1 with the gh, who buy it. 


Before the old 2nd deer mines of South N * come > 
into the-commercial parts of Europe, like a land flood, which 
changed the nominal value of every thing, commerce was in a 
great meaſure carried on by barter, which always was attended. 
with inconvenience, where a medium is neceſſarily wanted for 


payment of a balance, particularly among ſtrangers. Scotland _ 


afforded very ſmall quantities, of theſe metals ; and to remedy 
this defect, we find the legiſlature at particular pains to procure 
as much of theſe metals in payment of the produce exported as 


the nature of the articles would admit of. In conſequence, and 


in. conformity to the laws for ages paſt, we find the crown agree 


with the merchants in fixing a book of rates for that purpoſe in 


1597, viz. Becauſe, in the acts of parliament of this realrag, it is 
ſtatuted and ordained, that the merchands ſhall bring hame bul- 
lion, quhairanent the Lords of Checker made this ordinance, at 

Edinburgh, 1oth January 1597: In preſence! of the Lords of 


Checker, compeared perſonally the provoſt, bailies, treaſurer of 
Edinburgh, with certain merchands their nightbors, and gave 


in their ſupplication, deſiring the A B C of bullion to be ex- 
plained, and an ſolid order to be taken, with the expreſs quan- 
tity of bullion quhilk they ſal bie aſtricted to pay preſently, and 


in all time hereafter, After conſideration hereof, and conference 


had at length with them upon particularities, concerning the 


- ſaid matter of bullion, the ſaid Lords of Checker, with conſent _ 


of ſaid provoſt and baillies, for themſelves and remanent night- 
bors, and merchants of this realme, but ſtatute and ordained, 
that 
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chat all e ie heb inbring and pay, in all time coming, 


for ilk laſt of hides, ſix ounces bullion; the laſt of ſalmon, four | 


ounces ; for ilk 400 claith, four ounces ;' the firplaith of wool, 


four ounces; and for all other wares and merchandiſe tranſ. 
ported by them forth of this realme, for ilk firplaith of goods, or 
ſae meikle as pays ane firplaith of fraught, to be counted to the 
ſek, and twa ſek fraught to the firplaith. And the faid bullion 
to be inbrought to the cuinzie houſe by the merchands; and 


payment to be made to them for the ſamen, conforme to the act 


of parliament thereanent, upon the 19th December laſt bypaſt. 
The following tables will enable our readers to form perhaps a 
better opinion of our Wann than ſome people are in- 
clined to admit of at that ones / 


An AB Cof the Dulligny flo es by abr; Lone dees fir" 
 » gudes tranſported furth of the cuntry, and declared by them to 


ee, e e be lee e hag | 


| bove ſpecified, _ February I 597+ 


The laſt of hart kiges, ary wn and n + ids 6 ounces of 
burnt ſil ver. 

Itk thauſand ling or Killing i in peil 6 ounces dito. 
IIK laſt of wheat, 4 ounces ditto. = | 
Ilk laſt of ſalmond, 4 ounces ditto. a 

Itk four hundredth of claith, 4 ounces ditto, 

Itk ürplaith of lambs ſkins, containing 8000, 4 ounces ditto. 
IK firplaith cunning ſkins, containing 16000, 4 ounces ditto.” 
Ik firplaith futfelles, containing 4000, 4 ounces ditto. ; 


” 


The laſt of beare, 3 ounces ditto. 


Ditto malt, | 30 ounces ditto. 


The 8 commodities come under a return of two oun- 
ces of burnt ſilver, viz. the laſt of drinking beer; the laſt of 
rye and rye-meal; the laſt of killing, codling, and ling; the 


laſt of oil; the laſt of Orkney butter; the laſt of herring; the 


laſt 


1e 
ne 
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lat of fdp; the laſt of alle (xſhes) 3 the lat 4 


the laſt of lint and hemp; the laſt of iron; the laſt of copper, 
containing 14 ſchip pund; ilk ſeck of ſheep ſkins, containing 
500; ilk ſeck of gaits ſkins, containing 680 z ilk laſt of Narvis 
talloun; ilk four cradill of glaſſe; ilk ſeck of wool, containing 

24 ſtains ; the laſt of wax, containing 14 ſchip pund. What 
follows was liable to a return of one ounce of burnt filver—the 

tun of wine, ilk three chalder of falt, ilk hundreth of deals, ilk 


eee ilk four en of coals, ilk 300 ay . 


At this period, a e era in the 3 4 } 
arts and commerce of Scotland, irreſiſtible ambition, and a 
paſſion in man to acquire wealth ſuddenly, and which prompts 
him to adventure, and to run riſks that would ſtagger the 
ploughman, who waits for a flow but ſure return, Scotland 
had little of her exertions to ſpare for the uſe of her neigh- 
bours but fiſh and poultry, What they made for their own uſe, * 


was ſubſtantial. Stirling, Perth, and the Gorbals of Glaſgow, 
were the Sheffield and Birmingham of Scotland, for the point 
of the ſpear, the Lochaber axe, the durk or poniard, the mul. 


ket, the ſword, and the piſtol. Some of my aged readers, at 
ſome tables at this day, meet with the true hartſhorn handled 
knife, the blade of which is equal to the powers of many do- 
zens of thoſe of Engliſh make from cold iron. The with for 


carrying goods cheap to market, has been the means of redu- 


cing the intrinſic value of every thing, Superfine cloths are at 
leaſt fifteen per cent. below their original value. The High- 
lander, now deprived of the uſe of his ſword in the day of bat- 
tle, finds himſelf at no loſs in the want of his Andrew Ferraran. 


The muſkets made for ſale are found dangerous to the Afri can, RE 


who often loſes his right hand at the firft diſcharge of this cheap, 


dangerous, but too late proven piece. When we deſcend to 
the luxuries and the conveniencies of life, and down to the 
labourer's houſe, we find ſome fineered boxes in a frame, term- 


ed a een of drawers. - A-natural thirſt 8 bring * with thoſe 


above 


# 
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above us in rank, . . the Soaddbe of the artiſts, in conta- 
minating their workmanſhip, to create an extenſive market and 
n large ſale, The want of money, and the means of obtaining 

it, ſeemed to be the only cauſe that Og this * om 
3 the „ the world. 


In ſupport of this EW 1 aside, e ck ps | 
for Dumfriesſhire, projected the plan of the Bank of England in 
169 5, on a capital of one million Sterling. They obtained a 
royal charter; and in the ſame year, and on the ſame plan, the 
Bank of Scotland was formed, with this difference, viz. one mil. 
lion of pounds Scots, to be advanced ia termly payments, at the 
| rate of ten per cent. The ſbare was 100l. Scots. The bank 
1 was opened, and thirty per cent. had been advanced by the pro. 
prietors, when the ſettlement of the Scots African Company 
Was ruined. The country was robbed and ruined ; they had 
| loft their all; and the proprietors of bank ſtock could pay no 
more. \ Meantime, the directors carried on the buſineſs, but 
made no dividends, until that the intereit and profits on the 
kłhirty pounds Scots became equal to the hundred already ſub- 
| {cribed for. At this period the genius of commerce, after feel- 
ing ſo many ſevere ſhocks, appears to have left the country 
and. the bank directors deſtitute of the true meaning of their bu- 
ſineſs. They had held, they had drawn, upon circumſcribed 
ideas. Edinburgh was not the ſeat of commerce nor of adven- 
| | ture. Like a number of inland towns, the inhabitants lived up- 
5 on one another, as did Glaſgow at the ſame period. The direc- 
tors of this chartered bank refuſed a correſpondence with the 
mercantile part of Scotland, without the indorſation of a citizen 
of Edinburgh, known to them. Hence the number of reſpectable . 
private bankers in the capital. The directors even refuſed a 
| -correſpondence with the landed intereſt of the kingdom. It 
: was only ſo late as about the year 1773 that they diſcovered 
their long neglected intereſt in the country. In progreſe of 2 f 
well formed ſcheme, we find a branch of the bank of Scotland | 


* in 
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in alnioft every borwügtb torn in Scotland; The effect ef tie 


cauſe, to the obſerving traveller, has the appearance of enchant- 


ment. From that period to the preſent, he may ſtrike data at 


twenty years. The Lowlands of Scotland wear a new face to 
what they had about thirty years ago. About the year 1725, 
the equivalent money- paid by government at the Union, in 


compenſation for equivalent duties, came to be looked. after; 


and ſo much of it as could at that time be gathered, was formed 
into a fund for the capital of the Royal Bank of Scotland, which 


eame as a ſubſtitute for the mint. Meantime, the merchants, of 
Glaſgow, about the year 1752, finding themſelves cramped tos: * 


their American commerce by a law dictated by the merchants 
of London and Briſtol, 'by which it was thought a monopoly of 
the Virginia trade would centre in theſe two ports, and that 
Scotland, for want of an uſeleſs depoſite of 31. Sterling on every 


| hogſhead of tobacco imported, would effeQually ruin every ef- 
fort of the Scots merchants, as well as their trade. To prevent 
this, a very conſiderable number of merchants formed themſelves: 
into a company of bankers. Every exertion of every monied 
citizen came in ſupport of this fund of public credit, and time-/ 
ouſly ; for this bank had no ſooner reared her head, than the 
two banks already mentioned, after fighting with one another 
from their exiſtence, as rivals, Joined iſſue in all their force, to 
ſuppreſs the progreſs of their infant rival liter at Glaſgow, who, 
by the love of gain, was held up at a profitable exertion of 


friendſhip by the private bankers of Edinburgh, who held the 


calf when they milked the cow. At the outſet, the proprietors 1 


had foreſeen their tickliſh and dangerous fituation- on this emi- 


| _nence of their own rearing. Their notes were clogged with an 
optional clauſe; they were payable to the bearer on demand, 


or at the end of fix months, to the then holder, with two and an 
half per cent. intereſt. This wretched clauſe told more than 


was fit to be known; it confeſſed facts that ſhould, with the pru- 


dent, be carefullyconcealed, viz. inability, diſtruſt; leaving room 


to think of forced integrity. The Ae banks ſent weſt 


' 
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bs agent to keep the optional bank in order. He did his duty 


with the hands and head of a maſter ; he overturned the option- 
al clauſe z a note iſſued payable on demand met the faith and 
confidence of the public, and ſtood its ground. About this time, 


the merchants of Aberdeen followed the example of the bankers : 


of Glaſgow. The private bankers of Edinburgh et the pro- 
prietors, though at a diſtance, by the ears; and in running upon 


one another, the battle became furious, even deſperate. At laſt 


an accident diſcovered what they had not ſeen before, that one 


huouſe furniſhed at an e the my which: Reed, Ly 


paper war. 


4 


Wee had been, the miſoivings on all Gdes 4 g et con- 


flict. Luckily for the concerned, a fever pervaded the minds 
of the landed intereſt, in an attempt to do what the Bank of 


Seotlank at laſt began; they projected the Bank of Ayr. It, 
in leſs than a year, ſwept the country clean of all the rubbiſh of 


their inexperienced predeceſſors. In 1773, the Bank of Scot- 
land took them up aſter they had fallen, paid their notes, and 


became their ſucceſſors in this branch of commerce. About the 
year 1783, the Royal Bank of Scotland ſent a branch to Glaf- 
gow. It met the muſſin manufacture and cotton ſpinning in its 
infancy.” Like woodbine on the houſe ſide, they faſtened on 


one another to ſuch mutual advantage, that now they could nat 


——— 


live ſeparated. Leaving the progreſs of banking on agriculture. 
and the arts, we return to its ae n mne M 1 an 


account of 


\ g 


lacks of Britiſh Production and Monufalure, entered for Expur- 


tation at Port Glaſgow, from the 75 1 ings 10 * 
January I 792, d. 


Stewpg ale, ee 


Wearing apparel, 1740 lv. 
Apothecaries ware, 5439 lb. 


- Hooled 


8 * lt. PY 
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Hooled barley, 14,481 lb. 

Bound books, 6200 lb. 9 
Bread—biſcvit,” 22 cwt. 1 gr. 
Butts, packed and empty, 8. 

Bellows for ſmiths, 9 pair. 
Barrows, 1 hedge, and 16 e ; 
Bruſh handles, 2 dozen. | 
One buſhel Wincheſter meaſure.” 
Tallow candles, 162,782 lb. 

New cards, 35 dozen pair. 

Cheeſe, 304% lb. | 

Clocks, with the moyement complete, 3. 


Coals, Newcaſtle meaſure, 34 chalders Winchefier "Og 249: 


ditto—in all, 2529 chalders. 
Copperas, go ewt. 1 gr. 15 lb. 


Copper, pewter, and tin wrought, 70, 489 lb. 
Cordage, not for bounty, 352 ct. 8 lv. 


Ditto, for bounty, 724 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. 


Corn — wheat, flour, &c. for en 91 qr. 


Beans and peaſe, 29 qr. 

Oats and oat-meal, 2673 qr. 
Cotton cloth, 4628 yards, 
Cutlery ware, 11,530 lb. 


Earthen ware, 1050 pieces 3738 dor. pieces, 5406 Ib, 


Delpht ware, 6794 doz. pieces—14,900 lb. 


Queen's' ware, 450 doz. ag 5:3 30 W. 


Bricks. tyles, 45 
Tobacco pipes, 90 groſs. 


Fiſh—herrings, 6440 ns, 33 half be 
Cod and ling dried, 84 cwt. 2 qr. cath 


Houſehold furniture, 26,4c0 lb. 
Gauze, lawns, and linoes, plain, gogr 4 
Crown glaſs, 548,990 lb. 
Flint ditto, 31,600 1b. 
Green ditto, $08,762 lb. 


Grocery 
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6 i 597 cwt. 9 Ib. 

Grotts of corn, 1375 lb. ö 

Gunpowder for bounty, 4900 lb. 

Ditto not for bounty, 2625 lb. 

Golf balls and clubs, 30 doz. 

Fig blue, 162 lb. 

Painters colours, 2500 lb. 

Haberdaſhery, 239,454 lb. 

Cow hair, 6 cwt. 

Hardware, 40, 126 lb. ö 
HFandkerchiefs, cotton, muſlin and FRO 2743 dos. 
Men's felt hats, 36783 doz. 

Empty hogſheads, 50. 

Reaping hooks, 3 doz. 

Horſes, with hay and proviſion for the voyage, 50 1 
Hoſiery, 16, ooo pieces. 

Iron, wrought and caſt, 777.617 ths 

Pig ditto, 120 tons. 

Lead, in pegs and caſt, 25 t. 18 cwt. a. 
Leather, wrought, tanned, 266,714 Ib. 
Ditto unwrought, 62 ct. 1 qr. 14 1b. 
EKentings, 22,891 yards. | 
Linen, not for bounty, 110,480 yards. | 
Printed linen, not for bounty, 33-227 . yards, 
Ditto, 61,928 ſquare yards. 


Cotton, printed, checked and dyed, 1,004,143 ſquare * 
Brown buckrams, 6d. to 18d. per yard, 115% ſquare yards. 
Cottons, ſtriped and checked, from: * to 1 _ you 


1,543,871 running yards. 
Muſlins, 7 3,084 ditto. 
Sail-cloth, 21,519 ells. | 
Lawns, cambrics, &c. 71 3 $ yards. 
Muſtard, 482 lb. 
Looking glaſſes, 104. 
Lime, 742 chalders. 


* 


* « 
RET 


Painters colours, 39,713 lb. 
| Writing paper, 47 ream 5 bundles. 
Split peaſe, 5400 lb. 
Tobacco pipes, 32 groſs. 

Fir- tree plants, 7000. 

Empty puncheons, 72. 
Piano-forte, 1. : 
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| Looms, 12. 
Mills, and mill caſes, * an ach called Pi: Prines of Wale 


, and the 8 


- Muſkets, 41. 5 


Oil cake, 329 ewt. 3 qr. r. 3 bb. 


Linſeed oil, 1527 gallons. 
Train oil, 333 ditto. 


Vitriol oil, 1 50 ditto. 


Soot, 60 cwt. 


\ Ti. 


Porter, 4 hogſheads, 5 
Puncheon packs, i. e. —”— EA in puncheons, 5. 
Potatoes, 15 bolls. 


Saſh windows, 20. 
Stuffs of ſilk only, not gauzes, ae. 641 w. 


Dreſſed ditto, 128 lb. 


Silk ſtockings, ſewing filk, Kc. 332 b. | 
_ Hard ſoap, 136,293 Ib. | 


Soft ditto, 29,284 Ib. 
Stationary, 24,639 lb. 


Bliſtered ſteel, 120 lb. 


Thread ſtockings, 2532 doz. 
Cotton ditto, 158 doz. 


; Grindſtones, 701. 5 
Freeſtones, 80 feet. 
Stone ware, 6700 Ib. 


Scottiſh and rappee ſnuff, 127 Ib, 


| Starch, 1000 Ib, 


1 283 gallons, 


a2 


Nun's 
1 * 


. 
"RS * —— r ĩͤ . 
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Nun's thread, 72 $6.0 bb. t moe 
Coal tar, 6 'barrefs.. re £10 4 * 3 Hier 7 
Twine, 1628 Ib. de at 5 | 
Printing types, 1848 1b. 
Roll tobacco, 5730 lb. 
Tow, 10 W wb. | Aalen >; la 
Triangles, 1 ſet. eee Ber iN 
Vinegar, 110 gallons. 
Woollens dyed, 260,731 Ib. 
Whitening, 560 lb. 
Cotton yarn, 2579 1b. 


Goods, the Produce of Foreign Countries, i the ſhape of Rau Me. 
terial, or in a ManufaGtured State, entered for Exportation at 
Port. ani From 55 N 1791 to ö | proce 1792. 


Pearl aſhes, 6 ewt. 26 tb. 
Iriſh bacon falted, 30 cwt. 2 qr. 
Iriſh beef ditto, 7 tuns, 21 barrels, and 20 half ditto. 
Iriſh butter ſalted, 174 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lb. | 


Cambrics, of the manufactory of the es Wale de of 


the French king, the demi piece not exceeding 7 7 75 length. 

and 7-8ths broad, 70 demi pieces. 

Brown and Muſcovado ſugar, 15, 144 cwt. 2 qr. 23 b. 

Swediſh iron wrought, 6 ton, 12.cwt, 3 qr. 18 15. Ss 

RNuſſian ditto wrought, 6 ton, 1 cut. 2 25 27 5 

Drilling linen, 24 cwt. 14 yards. 5 

Canvas, Heſſian and Spruce, 84 cwt. 3 qr. 5 d | 885 

German ditto, not above 214 inches 1 29 ewt. 1 "qr. 7 
yar 1 741 

Iriſh ditto, 6d. to 18d. per yard, 237,231 yards, 

Iriſh ſheeting not for bounty, 1719 ſquare yards. 

Ruſſia ditto, exceeding 214, and not waere 313, "inches 


| on 181 cwt. 1 6 yards, 


T 


* 
* 
# 


/ 
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Ditto, exceeding 36, and not e 4 8 inches . 3 66 ems 
3 qr. 15 yards. 
Coffee of the Britiſh OPT T ewt. 2 ars. 
Pitch, 34 laſts. | 
Iriſh ſalted pork, 67 barrels. _, 
Portugal great ſalt, not for * * 5 266 buſhels. | 
Rum, 48,042 gallons. TEND. 5 b 592 | | * | 
Tar, 8 laſts. | ZE RMA Es e 1 
Tobacco, 7, o 58, 903 lb. | 
Staves, not exceeding 36 inches in 1 3 in 2 and 
7 in breadth, 311. 
Ditto, above 36 * and under 50 ditto, and 1K i 
breadth, 226. 
French red wine, 2296 gallons, 
Madeira white, 576 ditto. 
Portugal red, 7070 ditto. 
Spaniſh white, 1570 ditto. 
Flax, rough or undreſſed, 26 ton, 17 cwt. 2 qr. 20 8 
Iriſh ſalted garbage, 6 barrels. | 
Unmanufactured tallow, 20 owt. 2 qr. 14 Ib. 
| 1 neats tongues ſalted, 4 dozen. 


Imports at Pors Glaſgow, from 5th Tam I - 91 to 5th 3 
; 1792 811 


Iriſh ſalted beef, 5 50 tons, 10 puncheons, 50 barrels. 12 
Iriſh ſalted butter, 74 owt. i 
Bottles of glaſs uncovered, 40 dozen. | HHS, 
Bacon hams, 3 qr. 201b. | 

Spruce beer, 32 gallons to the barrel, 9 e 

Neats tongues, 4 dozen and 9. 

Books, Britiſh, returned, I box. 

Biſcuit or bread, 1 cnt. 1 qc. 10 lb. 


Oats . 19,737 rs. rl 
| | Ground 


* 


— 
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Ground oats, 2284 J rs. | 
Ground wheat, 1018 do. 


Flour, 523 ditto. 


Ground barley, 319 do. | 

Fiſh, dried and panes, 664 ct. 

Salted ſalmon, 2 owt. 

Fiſh tongues and will caplins, 16 barrels. 

Common turpentine, 90) ewt. 2 qr. 17 aged 1 4 

Oil of turpentine, 212 lb. COOL f 7.047 ond 

Sarſaparilla, Bt. 55: 

Tamarinds, 986 Ib. 

Natural balſam, 43 w. 

| Caſtor oil, 40 ko 

Chemical oil, not otherwiſe enumerated, El 15. 

Green ginger, 45 cwt. 44 b. £ 5 

Sanguis dragonus, 36 lb. | 

Brown ſugar and TO 51 633 owt. I = 31 w. 

Pimento, 921 lb. 0 

 Hides—cow or ox of the Britiſh plantations, 4134 

Ditto of Spaniſh ditto, 8886. | 

Horle, 30. $0 Eb). Fa 

Horns of cow or ox, eos FEES | 

Indigo of the Britiſh plantations, 2823; . 

Spaniſh ditto, 11,030 Ib. . e 

Britiſh felt hats returned, 7 7-1 zths * 

Hemp, rough or undreſſed, 18 cwt. +3 dr. 23 Ib. 

Honey, 172 gallons. | 

Cochineal, 80 Ib. | 

Coffee, 212 cwt. 3 qr. 20 Ib. 55 1 +} 

Ditto, taken out of the warehouſe for home conſumption, 6 eur. 
I qr. 17 Ib. : 

Old copper, Britiſh, returned, 21 ct. 16 * ) 

Cork, 60 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. | | | | 

Women's woollen cloaks returned, 14 dend, men's coats, 22 
dozen ;—4 dozen. ö 3 HI 2 


| Hoops of wood for _ Foo. ä 15 
15 5 Iron 
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Tron of Ruſſia, not leſs than 3-4ths of an inch in thickneſs, 
- 2026.0. 527-4 ihe © 4 

Old iron, wrought and eaſt, Britiſh, returned, 51 ewt. 2 CY 

" 18 lb. 0 1 | 5 
Juice of limes, 1901 W. — 1 5 
Lemons, 13.50. i We 

Rough undreſſed flax, 3 en; 7 

Limes, 19 buſhels. „ oc; 8 
Iriſh linen, 1106 yards; 

Foreign made fails, 968 yards. 
Britiſh ſail- cloth, 304 ells, 

Heſſian canvas, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 14 Ib. | 
German linen, not above 31+ inches in breadth, 69 ewt. 3 gre 
Marrow, value 81. 5s., 1 Ct. 2 qr. 

Ruſſia mats, 1716. | 

Molaſſes of the Britiſh plantations, 224 cwt. I qr. I4 w. 
Caſhew nuts, 14 buſhels, Demerara, 8 ditto—94 buſhels. 
Newfoundland oil, 37 tuns, I qr. 22 gallons. 

Produced from 95 tuns whale blubber, 62 tuns, 3 qr. 2 > gallons, | 
Plants—apple trees, value 6s. 24 in number. e 
brick falted pork, 8 barrels, 6 half barrels, and 3 fckins.. 3 
Pitch, Britiſh plantations, I laſts 3 ere 22 112th 24 
| 7-12ths laſts. a 


Rice, 167 owt- 3 qr. 27 Ib. Ce OG 
Roſin, 2 cht. 25 Ib. * | 5 Ke Tp ; 

Salt for curing fuh,. 5 297 buſhels; © | . 
Salt not for curing, 4273 ditto. _ 175 . = : "ON 


Calf ſkins of Ireland, 860 dozen. fs 

Rum, $8,696 gallons. 2 

Cordial and ſtrong waters, not otherwiſe enumerated; 447 gale. 

lons. 

Seal ſkins 4, deer-ſkins undreſſed 877. 

Neats tongues, 22 dozen. | 
Limeſtones, value 231. 175. gd., 207 tons 2 ewt. 
Sucades, wet or dry, 264 lb. 


% 


3» : | 5 Shells, f 
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Shells, value 21. 198. 4d., 304 lb. 
Shaddocks, value 8s. „ 4 buſhels. | 
Tobacco in Britiſh bottoms, 9,852,363 Ib.; in Wörbigü ditto, 
1,891,343 Ib.—in all, nets lb. 
Trunels or treenels, 2500. | 
'Tar of the United States of 4 199 a laſts. 
Tallow, 7 cwt. 
Tortoiſeſhell, 25 1b. 
Tow, 70 cut. 
Towels, Britiſh returned, 10. 
Fir timber, 8 inches ſquare or upwards, abs loads 9 fert. 
Handſpokes, 8 cwt. 3 qr. 26 feet. 

0 Staves under various deſcriptions, from the barrel to the pipe 
| ſtave, being in number 3503 cwt. 3 qr. I5 ſtaves. | | 
Balks, battens, boards and paling, from 8 feet in length to 20, 
and not exceeding 7 n in FW and 2F inches thick, 
60 loads 2 qr. | 
Deals, being above 7 inches in width, 8 feet in 1215 and 
not above 20 feet by 3+ inches thick, 239 loads 22 feet. | 
Lathwood, in pieces under 5 feet in lenge? the _ 6 wide 

and 6 high, 215 fathoms. 


Maſts from 6 inches to 12 inches in diameter, and upwards, = 
f | 


104. | 
| Fir- timber, 8 inches ſquare or upwards, the wot containing 80 
| cubic feet, 1157 loads 4 feet. 5 


| Oak plank, 2 inches in thickneſs or upwards, 41 loads 13 let. | 
- Oars, 5 cwt. 1 qr. 
| Spars, under 22 feet 4 inches thick, excluſive of the bark, 15 
upwards, 2 loads 22 feet. 

Wood for dyer“ 8 e, 163 tons. 

Ebony, 4 tons 10 cwt. 

Mahogany of the Britiſh plantations, 333 tons 3 ent. 

Spaniſh ditto, 30 tons. 

Red wood for dyers uſe, 20 . - 
Logwood, 128 tons 0 t. | 


 Japadills 


* " 
. * 5 7 
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Japadilla timber, not rai enumerated, 9 loads. 
Lignumvitæ, 655 cwt. 
Anchor ſtocks, 23 c wt. 
Yellow ſaunders wood, I cwt. 5 
Madeira white wine, 16,071 gallons. 
Portugal ditto, 417 ditto. NEE: 3 
Ditto red ditto, 11,017 ditto, 
Rheniſh, 12 ditto. | 
Whale fins, 4 tons. 
Tails, 62. 7 
Cotton wool of the Britiſh heating, * 567, 583 Ib. 
Ditto of Dutch ditto, 12,600 lb. 
Ditto of the Iſland of St. Thomas's, 57,200 w. 


The receipt of the cuſtoms at Port APY and Greenock 
were, 5 x 


From 10th oa. 1788 to 1eth OR. 1789, L. 141,274 13 5 
roth Oct. 1789 to 1oth Oct. 1790, 127,059 15 24 
10th Oct. 1790 to 1oth Oct. 1791, 145,760 12 92 
roth OR. 1791 to 1oth Oct. 1792, 167,751 74 


The tobacco was put under the exciſe at the roth October 
1789. After this period, gd. per pound of the duty was taken 
from the cuſtoms, and paid into the exciſe, which makes a de- 
ficiency in the next and following years collection in the er 
tion of 14,2141. 11s. zd. 


In the year 1 1927, the cuſtoms of Scotland had been farmed 
for ſome years preceding that period at 30, oool. per annum in 
time of war; the rent in time of peace was 34,0001. Sterling. 
Since this period, moſt of the additional revenues on goods im- 
ported have come under the commiſſioners of exciſe. At the pe- 
riod above referred to, the revenue of the poſt-office in Scot- 
Hy was alſo farmed, the rent 2000l. per annum. About the 

"42S year 


| 
| 
. 
| 
ii 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fear 1750, the Glaſgow poſt- office, with the rok roads, ren- 


dered to the general poſt- office of Scotland about 20001. per 
annum, and at this period between 6c00!. and 7oool, Sterling. 
Beſides this, there is a filent revenue pald to the cuſtom-houſe 
of London by the people of Lanark and Renfrewſhire, for duty. 
on tea, of upwards of 50,0001. Sterling. About fifteen years 
ago the Glaſgo collection of exciſe duties was about 40,0001. 
At preſent the returns are upwards of 100, oool Sterling. This 


| Increaſe of revenue is not to be aſcribed entirely to the increaſe 


of commerce, manufactures and luxury; a good deal of ftreſs 
muſt be laid on additional taxes, . After the commencement of 
the American war, and previous to the ſhipping any troops di- 


krectly from Scotland to the colonies, by order of government a 


ſurvey was made of the veſſels in the harbour of Port Glaſgow. 
Among others, the return made enumerated 32 ſhips in the 


= harbour, loaded with tobacco, undiſcharged. The ſmalleſt had 


on board 355 hogſheads, the largeſt 587 hogſheads. The num- 
ber of hogſheads was 14,762, At two hogſheads to the ton, 
the number gives 7381 tons carpenter's meaſure, Theſe ſhips, 


the property of Glaſgow, Port Glaſgow and Greenock, were 
for the moſt part American built, of unſeafoned timber, whoſe 


ſervice of from ſeven to ten years ended their career. The greateſt 


part of them were either worn out, loſt or taken, in the courſe 


of the war, a period of fix years. After the peace, the navi- 
gation act being brought into full force, we look with pleaſure 
to its effect on thipbuilding, of old Britiſh Ms in this * port 


of Clyde. | : / 


0 
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The following ſtatement of the ſhipping belonging to Port 


* 


Ships regiſtered and in nasse N 


belonging to Port Glaſgow and 
Dumbarton, xcth Oct. 1792, 
Total number of veſſels, their ton- 
nage and men, employed in Foreign 
trade, from the port of Port Glaſ- 
go, and that appear to be in 


exiſtence, and regiſtered at ſaid 


port, at the 5th Jan. 1792, 


Total number of veſſels, &c. POR 


that have arrived cogſtuiſe at this 
port, from 5th January 1791 to 
5th January 1792 =« 
Total number of veſſels, &c. &c. em- 
ployed in the coaft and fiſheries, 
from the Port of Glaſgow, that 
appear to have been in exiſtence 


and regiſtered at ſaid port at the ; 


th January 1792, = 


Total number of veſſels, &c. &6: | 
that have arrived at this port f ' 
from the bing fince the 5th Ja- 


nuary 1791 to the yeh Jr 
F193. 


Veſſels arrived from eig ports 
fince 5th January . to 5th Ja- 


pyary 1792, LW WS 


— 


Numer of 


Slaſgow will enable the reader t to form an "idea od its im- 


— , 
| We. tons. men. 
5 | „ 
121 | 12969 887 
2 . f | 
1 
801241652 894 : 
N 100 [ 549952 X'S 310 
| i . | 
1 
42 | 154137 | 126. 
38 | 165944 | 368 
1 147 | 201254 [1337 


ks 
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An Account of the Total Number of Britiſh and Foreign Ships, 

their Tonnage and Number of Men, including their repeated 
Voyages, that have traded to this Port, to or from any Fo- 
reign. Kingdom or State, in the year 1792. 


\ 


| Inwards. 


Britih——141 ſhips. _ 17,199% tons. 1192 men. 


Foreign— 8 ditto. 1519 ditto, o ditto. i 

| 5 
Britiſ 80 ſhips. 22,8924 tons. 1 567 men. 
Foreign 8 ditto, 1485 ditto, |. ditto, | 
Ws | V 8 
F: 
An 3 of che Total Nambir of Ships and Veſſels belong- | f 
- Ing to this. Port, their Tonnage and Number of Men, that 5 
have traded to and from Foreign Ports, Coaſtwiſe, or were a 
employed as Fiſhing Veſſels, Smacks, &c. for the year 1792. . 
2 Foreign Trade. N z | 
67 ſhips, 9542 tons, 682 men. \ 
. Coaſtwiſe, 5 
Fiſhing Smacks, „ , 
” ſhips, _ $90 tons, 125 men. | 


The , 


Jo vr puy 


„ 


* 
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I The following arrangement of the ſkipping belonging to Gree« 
nock, extracted from the records of the Marine Society, by Mr. 
Nathan Wilſon, forms a very good deſcription of the enter- 
prifing genius and wealth of the merchants of Greenock, and 
the extenſive ſcale on which their commerce is carried on, and 
that they have acquired at leaſt their own ſhare in the carrying 


trade. 


Ships nid aud in la 
belonging to Greenock, on _ 


-  $th January 1792, 
Total number of veſſels, their 3 


nage and men, employed in fo- 


reign trade, from the port of 
Greenock, and that appear to be 


in exiſtence, and regiſtered at the 


ſaid port, at the * jonny | 


1792. 
Tow! number of outs: &c. Se. 
employed in the coaſting trade 


and fiſheries, from this port, that 


appear to have been in exiſtence 
and regiſtered at Seh 2 
1792, 
Total number of ſhips or * 
that have entered inwards, from 


foreign ports, from 5th January 


1791 to 5th January 1792, 


Total number of veſſels, &c. &c. 


that have arrived coaſtwiſe at 


this port, from 5th January 1791 


to 5th January 1792, 1 8 
Total number of veſſels that have 


arrived at this port from the fiſh- 


ing, fince the 5th January 1791 


to 5th * 1792, 


1 


un. of 
men. 


* 


Num. 

ee | ns th 

343 | 33837 | 2836 
158 | 26049 | 2144 
1 | 1 =} 
T:... Ms | N2.o=N 

141. | 7788 | 692 
427 | 43494 | 2453 
Fate” F 4: 
369 | 18372 | 903 
224 ö 8403 1808 


In ac; of « lakes circumſtance, the author is de- 
ptived of the extracts promiſed of the exports and imports of 


* 


%*s, 


- the 


3 


the port of Greenock, bounding the Port of Clyde at che rock 
of Ailſa; Counting this port as a whole, and Port Glaſgow as 


a third, the reader is ſafe to take in Greenock as forming two 
- thirds ; noticing, that in the beginning of the 1 $th century this 


town conſiſted only of a few thatched huts, for the reception of 

the Glaſgow merchants who came down for the purpoſe of cu- 
ring the herring, which they paid for in meal, and the other ne- 
ceſſarĩes of life, furniſhed to the fiſhermen. For au account of 


. progreſs, we leave it to the taſte of our ſtatiſtical traveller, who 

will be pleaſed to ſee this town, arifing from ſo ſmall a founda- 
| tion, now conſiſting of upwards of twenty thouſand inhabitants. 
A view of the harbour will likewiſe probably put him in mind 


of the * at North Shields. 


1 


| END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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APPENDIX te 


IN concluſion of our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Church of Scotlar 
Which, we e prefume, bring into one point of view the Revenues of 0 


LIST of the ARCHBISHOPRICS and Bisnoprtcs within the Kingdom c 
. | | unn 15 


g k i 
— — — — 


= þ 8 | Money. Wheat. |, Bear. | Meal. | Oats. 
Names of the Sees. | $a, : | a 
8 L. „ 4 g. BI c. B. c. BI c. B. 
Biſhopric of Aberdeen, „„ ne z, 8| 23. 8 
Arehbiſhopric of St. Andrew'ss = 2904 17 2 30 8| 41 10 © 12| 67-13 
ern Fai of Brechin, - —— 551 11 8] O 11 61 5-123 3] O 15 
P 1283 19 © © o o © OO of © © 
Dumblain, «+ . TY pi God: 11 50 11 9 12 
— Dunkeld,  - - 1505 10 44 4 © 37 G6: 64 121 28 2 
— Galloway, - „i, 00 0 15 71 9 
Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow  - , , 
Biſhopric of Murray 1649 7 JI o 10 77 6 0, © 2 8 
| Banc, ,- . - =: tac 2 o o 6610 o o © © 
— Rs. 8 „ s 07 9.4 
[12841 15 f 40 5/416 14 302 111137 5 


Argyle and the Illes are not un the Earl being one 91 the lea 
fiſter, and one of the Ladies of the Bed Chamber to Queen Mary, t 
were ever made of the revenues of theſe two Sees, during the time of 
the Revolution. The family had ſtrong temporal motives to befriend 


X to Vol. I. 


. k * ” 99 * [4 of 
be 4 4 * ; 1 x : 7 ; E 7 
i a . " 4 : \ : 


cotland, we . our Readers with the following Tables 
8 of our Church at and before the period of the Reformation. 


dom of Scotland, and their Revenues, at and previous to the 
ons I 560. | 


Marts, |Mutton, | Capons, Poultry. Muir- . Scrawtith 
Kine and]Sheep & : Geeſeſ fowl. [Swin and PD 
B. Bullock Wedders|Dozens. | Dozens. Doz. INI 
8 0 46 | 262 | 65 6119 of 55 | 19] 17 |. 8 10 ; 
67 134 . 44 8 2 00 M o Ü ⁰ v 
i © af +0 0:-[ 11 6{ 46-10] 38} 04 a7: 0 2 | 
oo © 06 0 0 N f’ 
"9 12]. 0 e 5010/80 . 
as 0 0 :0 '0 10:4 0-0 eo are 
Oc 07 <6; o 2 o of © „os 9 "| 
1213] 28 5 o: oof © of © | 0-018 © 
40:04:24 0: od 18 1-0 } 0 FL L810 
o of © O 200 o 'j'o of 18: I| 'o | {© 47 0:5; 0 7 26,000 
7 4] o d 4 j 169 [10 od , 132 
28 9 286 431 87 clog 60 73 0 | 17/453 1 


he lean of the Relating agd the Comnteli being await 
ary, they ſo managed matters between them, that no returns 
ne of the firſt reformed e nor after the Reſtoration 1 ta 


friend Preſhytery. 


3 b 
a "Ia ek N 


Vo 2 
LIST of the Principal ABBEYs, &c. within Scotlan 


Y | | | — 7 a 4 


. Money. 
| 1 1. 8. b. 
; BenediQine Abbey of Aberbrothick, in the ſhire of Angot fe Logs 2483 5 of 
Auguſtinian Priory of St. Andrew's, in the ſhire of Fife, - - WV 
Ciſtertian Priory (a Nunnery of St. Bothan's), ia the ſhire of Merſe, 730 
—— Abbey of Balmerinock, in the ſhire of Fife, + >: JO: 30 
Reformed Pnory of Beauly, in the ſhire of Roſs, <- -<- «< _. X40 13 4: 
Auguſtinian Priory of Blantyre, in the ſhire of Clydeſdale, - „5 Som Wy, 
| Abbey of-Cambulkenneth, in the ſhire of Stirli —— 1 89924 41 
— Priory of Cannabie, on Solway Frith. See Jedburgh * 
Canthutan Prio y of Charter Houſe of the town of Perth, - WE” 1 6 2 
Benedictine Priory of Coldinghame, in the Merle, . 3 3 E800 9 
Ciltertian Abbey (a Nunnery) of Coldſtream, in the : Merle, - £ i; 304- Q--0 
of Kinloſs, in Murray, - | - 8 
Priory of Liſmahago, in Clydeſdak,  - IA 4:0 
Tyronenſian Abbey of Lindores, in Fife, Jö Bp og 
Auguſtinian Priory of St. Mary's Iſle, in Galloway, „% RI OE - AG 5 op” 
Ciſtertian Abbey of Melroſe, in Tiviotdale, f PIE ION WWF 8 
q Auguſtinian Priory of Monimuſk, m Aberdeenſhire, - - 4-400 70-0; 
 Ciſtertian Abbey of New Abbey, or Sweet-Heart, in Galloway, 5 „68 ©. © 
of Newbottle, in Mid-Lothian, = ** 
5 a Nunnery et North Berwick, in ditto; © - - 1. $£0-27 8 
Chmac Ride of Paiſley, in the me of Renfrew, 7 5 ))) 
555 Minſtry of Peebles, _ - — VVA 
Auguſtinian Priory of Pittenweem, i in Fife, „ 5 „„ = 480-13; 0:3 
Rebel Society of Pluſcardy, in Murray, | „%%% AS00201 
Auguſtinian Priory of Portmoak, in the ſhire of Kinroſs, „ % ER 3 
Ciſtertian Abbey of San (e. Sedes . in Galloway, „„ 
Auguſtinian Abbe cone, in Perthſhire, 1140 16 6 
Minſtry of Scotland v Well, a Nunnery at Nr Pe at 2 "a NT 
.  fellen, and the Abbey of Tungland, | 7 „ 
Premonſtratenſian Priory of Whithorn, in Gale, „„ ichs 
"+ 24134 6 1 
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. St. Colm Inch, in the River Forth 1 


Corſraguel, in Carriek, > N 


Ciſtertian Abbey; in the ſhire of Angu 8 
— Abbey of Culroſs, i in the 22 of Perth 
— Deer, in Buchan, - - . 


Benedictine Abbe 
Cluniac Abbey o 


4 5 
oy 


Premonſtratenſian Abbey of Dryburgh, in Tiviotdale, ME OY 
Ciſtertian Abbey of e, in Galloway, - * 
Benedictine Abbey of Dunfermline, in Fife, -- _ 5 
Priory (a Nunnery) of Eccles, in the Merle, Wo . 
Ciſtertian Priory (a 2 of Elcho, in Strathearn, 


Abbey (a Nunne 
Minſtry of == in Kyle, — 8 
Ciſtertian Abbey of Glenluce, 1 e. Vallis Lucis,) in en = 
| (a Nunnery) of Haddington, in Eaſt-Lothian, 
Auguſtinian Abbey of Holyroodhouſe, Edinburgh, - 


Premonſtratenſian Abbey of Holywood, in Nithſdale, 
Auguſtinian Abbey of Jedburgh, in Tiviotdale, to which” were an- 
nexed Riſtennet and Cannabie; the revenues of the three were, » 
Auguſtinian Abbey of Inchaffrey, i in Strathearn,” = 
Auguſtinian Priory of Inchmahomo, i in Perthſhire; D 
dale, being connected with one another, their revenues. are ranked 
and collected under the ſame head, „ ** 

And Leſmahago, | (eo wn 


Ciſtertian Abbey of Kelſo, in Tiviotdale, and Liſmahago, in 8? | 
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Hens, 27,040 at 18. 3d. - - - - - 1690 © 0 
Salmon for Renfrew 93, take the average for coaſt and inland parſonages at 8 
20 by 260, is 5200, at the converted price of 20d. each k 753 | 6 8 
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Note of Fiars as ſtruck in the above years, for the Teinds of the krelibilopiie 
of Glaſgow, by the College. Extracted from the Records of the e 
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likewiſe know that, by the collector's books, it ap- 
pears that the whole money atifing from the' thirds 
of theſe and all the other benefices of the kingdom, J 
for the following year, amounted to (reſts included) 
. 49,9 56l. 188., the wheat to 123 chalders, bear 689 
chalders, meal 551 chalders, malt 10% chalders, oats 
314 chalders, the whole, when converted into money, g 
for chat ſingle year, amounted to 72,4911. 138. 4d. The 
following were the manner and uſes to which this large 
ſum was applied: And, jrft, as to the manner, the 
ſame was all diſpoſed of by warrants ſubſcribed by 
the Queen. Next, as to the uſes; the ſuperintend- 


| ants, miniſters," exhorters, and readers throughout 


the kingdom, received 24,2311. 17s. 7d.; to four 
ſuperintendants, and John Knox, who preſided over 
all at Edinburgh (for the capital was not erected in- 


ens before the Reformation in 1560, they may 


to a ſee till the reign of Charles I.), viz, wheat 12 


chalders, bear 30 chalders, meal 6 chalders, oats 


14 chalders. Another article of diſcharge at the. | 1 


. credit of the collectors account, is for 101 8l., Bi- 
ven by the Queen to ſo many friars, and 7 54l. 38. : 
5 11d, given to a certain number of nuns. The 
names of the friars and nuns are inſerted. But the _ 


. ou gulf which ſwallowed up the W extent of 
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„ 
the thirds was penſions given gratis by the Que en 
to thoſe about the court, and remittances of their 
- thirds to ſeveral biſhops, abbots, priors, &c., of 
which laſt the Earl of Murray was always ſure to 
obtain the thirds of his priories of St. Andrew's 
and Pittenweem ; the Earl of Argyle and Lord Er. 
ſkine come in alſo for a good ſhare in the diviſion. | 
In ſhort, the penſioners of both church and ſtate 
were moſtly ſuch as followed the new form of reli- 
gion. Moſt of the abbeys and priories were erect- 
| ed into temporal lordſhips, This put an unbalan- 
| ced power into the ſcale of ariſtocracy, which, in a 
few years, enabled that part of the ſtate to drive 
their ſoyereign from her throne and kingdom, and 
ſet her infant ſon in her place, to ſupport the ap- 
paearance of helpleſs royalty. In England the caſe 
Vas quite the reverſe: When Henry plundered the 
abbeys by royal authority, he laid his hands on the 
ſpoil, and annexed the lands to the crown. In 
France theſe caſes were inyerſed ; the democrates, 
5 after deſtroying the church, annexed her revenues 
to the ſtate, annihilated the order of ariſtocracy, 
pulled down the throne, and murdered f fove- 


reign. „ \. 


In the reign of Malcolm III. according to en. | 


C 
| wack, Uplipuy was eſtabliſhed atino 1070. The 5 


biſhops were under two archbiſhops, viz. St. An- _ 


drew's and Glaſgow. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. 
was ſtyled His Grace, Primate and Metropolitan of 
all Scotland; and had under his juriſdiction the bi- 
ſhops of Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Dumblane, 
Brechin, Roſs, Caithneſs, Orkney, and Edinburgh. 
In latter times, 1663, being a reformed erection 
by Charles I. immediately preceding the downfal of 
Epiſcopacy, while it ſtood with a ſtruggle, the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops were peers of the realm, and 
the archbiſhop of St, Andrew's took place of the 
_ firſt nobility, after the princes of the blood. After 
the Reſtoration, - 1661, when four mitred miniſters 
were ſent down to Scotland by Charles II. to take 
place of our nobles in the ſenate and the ſtate, we 
find ourſelves at a loſs, in comparative view, of the 
ſovereign, the fountain of honour, and the nobi- 
lity of Scotland, at his command, receiving theſe 
new ſons of the hierarchy at Berwick, in the ſhape 
of apoſtles. The ſpirit of every people has its 
ſtrength and decline; the ſpirit of our nobles was 
at the bottom of the Peaſe or Preſs, when they met 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors on this ſide of Ber- 
whe) | Ps M nn 
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Under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
- gow were the biſhoprics of Galloway, Argyle, ang 
the Iſles. His-own dioceſe conſiſted of the fhires 

| of Dunbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, and Lanark, with 
part of the ſhires of Roxburgh, Peebles; Selkirk, 
and Dumfries. The arms of the ſee of Glaſgow 
are, Argent, St. Ninian ſtanding full - faced proper, 
clothed with a pontifical robe purpure; on his head 
a mitre, and in his dexter hand a croſier, or. The 
W took place next to the Lord Chancellor. 
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e 1 Metville of Halil, i in bis Hifory'o of 
the Reign: of Mary Queen of Scots, and her ſon 
James VI. in ſpeaking of the Wen of Scots money, 
which he calls prices of the coin, in the hail times 
of James J. II. III. IV. and V. and Queen Mary, 
A. D. 1437 (ſays that note), King James I. at his 
death, had a ſtandard equal to that of England: Sil- 
ver was at 58. Scots the ounce, and gold at zl. per 
ounce. Anno 1440, King James II. raiſed ſilver 
to 8s. the ounce, and gold to 4l. 198. A. D. 1466, 
1 e MIS 3 
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James II. raiſed the filver firſt to 108, 34. and the gold : 


— 


to 51. 128.; afterwards he again mounted the ounce 


of ſilver to 128. in November 1475 ; but, in Fe- 
bruary 1483, he reduced it to 118. 8d. ; the gold 
he advanced to 6l. A. D. 1489, James IV. kept 
both at the laſt value. In attempting to ſtrike the 
average value of our coin with the Engliſh ſtandard | 
of the preſent day, we are led to form a data from 


the prices of produce which were paid in kind, f 


in conformity to the tenure of the leaſes grant- 
ed by the religious houſes prior to the Reforma- 
tion. In our ſtatement, we take our authority from 
the Book of Aſſumptions formed in 1552, Where, 
ſays Keith my author, theſe. prices are ſcattered up 
and down, viz. bear and meal at 108. the boll; 
cats 58. the boll; ſalmon 41. the barrel; marts 11. 
108, the piece; wedders 58. the piece; poultry. 4% 
per dozen; capons 8s, per dozen; ſwine from 78. 
to 168. the Pisse I. and geeſe 18. the Fire 


The würd of, the following 3 in the dioceſe 
of Glaſgow will, we preſume, enable the reader to 
form an eſtimate of the revenue of the church in 
5 general. - 5 | 
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as comparative view with. the egen, ve | 
bring i in an account of the revenues of the church 
of England, under the receipt of the two archbi- 
| ſhoprics and twenty-four biſhoprics, being twenty-ſix 
in number. Their falaries, as they are narrated in the 
King's books, ſo far down as the year 1761, where 
we find the art of compreſſing the account equally 
underſtood in point of receipt of church revenue at 
and before the Reformation, as well in England as 

in Scotland; for Henry VIII. plundered, the proper- 
ties and the revenues of the abbeys of England; but 
he ventured not Wee the revenues of the — 
copal fees, | 56 26M 67 
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